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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave 
and Twenty-second Sc.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Bony Mission Ry SoOcIETY, 
Fourth Ave. aud 22nd St., New York, N. Mr. William 
8B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subserip. 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 

annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate; 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West,among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office,615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-sec ond St., New York € ity. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Nl. ; Rev. G. A. pees. Congre- 
eet House, Boston, Mass, ; Rev. H. Wikoff. 

A. Building, Sap Francisco, “Cal. > Fisld Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins. 
Treasurer. Offic es, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Bostoa, } dh 
lard Scott, D. D., Fresic ent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., 
retary ; J. . Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Depar iment sustains Sunday school mis 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec 
essary literature to new and needy schouis gratuitously. 
or at reauced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ———— from the 
Business Department. Ail contributions from churches. 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work 

he Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil 
grim Press, publishes Tne Congregationalst and Christian 
World, the *iigrim series of Lesson Helps and — 
school’ papers, books for Sunday school and home read 
,» Records and Requisites fur churches and Sunday 
a 10018, and sells the buoks of all other publishers as 
well asits own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
©. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate na:ne “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, 30ston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 C “ sregational House, Rev. F K. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 

THE len teh sete BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emric ch, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gacseperated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and pees = of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Sch ools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; v. E. Kelsey, Treas. : George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 baer yma 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise’ Day, Tronsares; 88 
E. Harriet Starwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. While, Treas 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St. , Roxbury. 
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ARMSTRONG’S NEW BOOKS 





John Watson James Orr R.J.Campbell Geo. Matheson 
R. F. Coyle W. Robertson Nicoll 





REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Being the third volume of Representative Men of the Bible Series. 


By GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


‘* Dr. Matheson’s method shows at its best in his studies of the personalities grouped about 


the Perfect Man 


"—The Congregationalist. 


$1.50 net, postage 14c. 


THE INSPIRATION OF OUR FAITH 
JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren) 


The famous author of 
himself in this book. 


** Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” 


is well fitted for the task he has set 
$1.25 net, postage 12c. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN 


And Its Defacement in 

the Light of Modern Denials 
The ‘‘ Stone Lectures” 

the $0,000 Bross Theological prize. 


THE SONG OF AGES. 


By the famous minister 
Individuals.” 


THE GARDEN OF NUTS. 


of the City Temple, 


JAMES ORR, D.D. 


at Princeton, by the well-known Scotch professor who has just won 


$1.75 
R. J. CAMPBELL 


London, author of ‘‘Sermons Addressed to 
$1.25 net. postage 13c. 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


‘Here 1s a book which will open new worlds of peace and refreshing.” —The Methodist 


Recorder. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TIMES. 


By the former Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 


"—The Outlook. 


has been heard in the Assembly in many a year. 


COMPLETE INDEX TO THE EX- 
POSITOR’S BIBLE: Topical and Text- 
ual. S. G. Ayres, B.D $1.00 net 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Jj. E. Macrapyey, M.A., 
of Knox College, Toronto. $1.75 

THE UNLIGHTED LUSTRE. G. H 
Morrison, author of ‘‘ Sunday Evenings in a 
City Pulpit.” $1.50 


$1.25 
ROBT. F. COYLE, D.D. 


‘Nothing like this first sermon 
$1.50 net, postage 10c. 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. Davin 
SmirH, M.A. ‘* Here is the book we want on 
this greatest of all subjects.’’—London Times. 

$2.50 net, postage 16c. 


IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRESENCE. 
G. H. Kwnicut, author of ‘‘ The Master’s 
Questions.” $1.50 


Send for Dlustrated List 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 3 AND 5 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK 











Specimen 


In 22 chapters. 


ADDRESS 


Copy Free 


THE EX AMINER_ 


The Leading Baptist Paper 
Will begin with the Issue of December 7 the publication of 


“THE PROMOTION” 


A Story of the Philippine Qar 
By JOHN MARVIN DEAN 


Strong—Stirring—Brilliant—Thrilling with Personal Interest—Bright 
with Local Color—A Story of War, Love and Missionary Devotion. 


THE EXAMINER will be sent to any new subscriber from the day the order is received 
until January 1, 1907, for TWO DOLLARS, the price of one year's subscription. 
Subscriptions sent later than December 7 will receive the back chapters 
of the story ‘‘ Promotion.” 


THE EXAMINER CO. 


38 Park Row, 
New York City 














Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 

156 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Pilgrim Press 1sescox st. sosrox 








BY MARCARET E. SANCSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, #2 net (postage 17cts.) 











MOFFAT, YARD & Co., NEW YORK 





OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston er Chicago. 





ise LL =! WORTH tsing 
Rortbfield bymnal 


GEO. C,. STEBBINS. 
ITS ste pocs GOOD 
Cents ROYALTY is Paid 


“The Northileld Schools” on every copy sold. 
CLorn Bounn, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. | 
Returnable Samtles mailed to “earnest inguirers. 
Published by the publishers of the famous * Gespel Hymns, ’* 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


Fer Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s Holiday Books 


TWO IN ITALY 
By MAUD HOWE, Author of “‘ Roma Beata.” 





THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR 
By LILIAN WHITING 


“A bright, entertaining book, which recounts the life of Walter Savage Landor } “A book of delightful rambling sketches of Italian life. There is hardly 
in Florence, his unique socia! and literary position and the friends he made aud | another american so capabl- of interpreting Italian _ and character as the 
. A book all lovers of Landorav+ Florence should own. It is profusely a daughter of Julia Ward Howe.’’— Chicago Trihua 


ept... 
and artistically illustrated.”’—‘ leveiand Leader. t With six full-page Lilustrations by JOHN ELLIOTT. ‘Crown 8vo, in box. 
8vo, in box, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.71. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.17. 


IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, Author of ‘‘In and Around the Grand Canyon,” etc. 





AD Historical nnd Pictorial ppwasen of the With nearly 150 illustrations from photographs, picturing the architecture, the interior deco- 
Franciscan Missions containing many fea- rations, furniture, pulpits, crosses and candlesticks of the Missions, pictures of the Saints, 
tures never before adequately presented. ete. 8vo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, in box, $3.00 net. Postpaid $3 26. 


er 





TRUE STORY OF PAUL REVERE | 
By CHARLES F. GETTEMY 


«4 complete and authentic biography.” says the Aoston Journal of this unvar- | 
nished story of an American patriot. With 12 illustrations. $1.50 net. Post- 


paid $1.65. 


SIDNEY: HER SUMMER ON 
THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Sidney Stayres, the heroine of this new book, by 
ANN&«4 CHArIN RAY, author of the popular 
* teddy” storics, is a delightful character. ILllus- 
trated vy Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


AMY IN ACADIA 


The first of a new series of t ooks for girls, witha 
per? heroine and a five historic background. by 


KLEN LEAH REED, author of the fa orite 
* Brenda” tethe. lilustrated by Katharine gras 
50. 


in box, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE BOY CAPTIVE IN 
CANADA 


Another copitel Colonial story. by MARY P. 
WELLS SMITH, relating the remarkable adven- 
tures of brave littie Stephea Williams among the 
Indians—all * re founded on fact. finely illus- 
trated. 81.2 





“One of the best collections we have seen.” 
—New York Sun, 


THE OAK-TREE FAIRY 
BOOK 


Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON 


R AMONA—Pasadena Edition 
By HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


A new edition of this famous romance of Southern California, with intro- 
duction by Susan Coolidge. 


Fully illustrated by Henry Sandham. Crown 8vo, 


SHIPWRECKED IN 
GREENLAND 


A stirring tale of adventure, by ARTHUR R. 
THOMPSON, based upon a real shipwreck and 
rescue. With 12 full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs. $1.50. 


WITH SPURS OF GOLD 


Full of life, action and entertainment are these 
fine old tales of the deeds of tye celebrated heroes 
- chivalry, by FRANCES N. GREENE and DOLLY 

. KIRK. Finely lilustrated. $1.50. 


BOYS WHO BECAME 


“New versions of familar fairy tales with all 
their brutatity eliminated without loss of charm FAMOUS MEN 
en ce RIE Eber Se Entertaining st ries of the childh lof eicht cel- 
r snte 8 1e Miadnoor eb s 
With 85 clever i mgr ong Aa aaaat Bonte. ebrated soete, artists and musicians, t:ld by HAR- 
crown 8vo. B1.75 RIET PEAKL SKINNER ino a stimulating manner. 
Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS 








i This charming story, by A. G. PLYMPTON, is pro- 
i nounced oue of the be-t st ries of modern common- 
} schooi life ever wiitten Illustrated. $1.50. 





FRENCH PATHFINDERS IN 


HEROES OF ICELAND NORTH AMERICA WILDERNESS BABIES 
Ry ALLEN FRENCH. ‘A very convenient form of A graph'c narrat've of French exploration by Mote of the ita of sixteen animals. b 
the greatest of peslaneis stories,’ says The Outlook. Wittivs HENRY JOHNSON, author f * The JLIA A. SCHW , that will delight all chil- 
lilustrated. $1.50. World’s Discoverers,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. ae Fully 1. eben $1.50. 





d puByne? ~—s LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington St., Boston  sorwar CAtaLoave 














) CROWELL’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


SEE Auto Fun The Happy Life 
- et ga Eo rot the sea. By Charles W. Eliot 
, son’s brightes 


| books and sure to Full of the wine of right living, 
pea a ~aee this book has been placed by 
whether atthe clu iti ‘' > Sita an 
or in the den at “ities above that of pastor Wag 
home. Aseriesof ner. Beautifully printed. 


drawings and jest on 
for" mutor = pam 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; art 


{ tees and their leather, $1.50 net. Postage 
friends from the 8 cents. 
wear Magia ts pages of Life. 


‘Oblong, 8v0, cloth, $1. 00 net. ‘Postage 10 cents. 














Lohengrin 


By Oliver Huckel 





One of the sea- 


A delightful version in blank verse of Wagner’s opera. 
Uniform with the author’s well-known “ Parsifal” of 
last year, 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; leather, $1 50 net. 
Postage 8 cents. 











An Emerson Calendar 


By Huntington Smith 


Irving’s Works 


Miniature Edition 


Famous American Authors 
Well chosen extracts from Emerson, adapted to each 


By Sarah K. Bolton The smallest and daintiest Irv- qay in the year. Special type designs by the Merrsy- 


“The charm of Mrs. Bolton’s books lies in the easy ingin the world, the books being mount Press. 
conversational naturalness with which the reader is led only 14x 2} inches; large type. 
from page to page. Information and entertainment are 5 selected vols., bound in soft 
blended epjoyably.”—Congregationalist. leather, in case, $2.50 per set. 


8vo, cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00. 


The Inward Light 


By A. H. Bradford 


Dr. Bradford’s last book—one of his strongest—deals 
with the power of individual conscience as opposed to 
formal creeds. 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. Postage 10 cents. 


When the Song Begins 
and old errors corrected. With ‘°Me seasons. Will be appre- 


By J. R. Miller prptcaciues ciated by all whose hearts are 
The latest devotional volume by this famous preacher ar oe young. 
and writer. More than one million of his books sold. 12mo, cloth, $150 net; art 


16mo, plain edges, 65 cents; cloth, gilt top, 85 cents net. leather, $2.50 net. Post- 
Postage 8 cents. age 15 cents. 


12mo0, gilt top, 50 cents net; ooze leather, $1.50, 
Postage 5 cents. 


The Loves of 


Great Composers 
By Gustav Kobbeé 


New and interesting stories of 
the romances of Chopin, Mozart, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt and Wagner. Many 
new facts are brought to light, 


Rhymes of 
Little Boys 


By Burges Johnson 


One of the most popular 
books of verses relating to 
child-life that has appeared in 


—K<.. 





Bound in novel gingham, 12mo, 
$1 OO net. Postage 10 cents. 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-8 West Broadway, New York 
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Some Aspects of the Religious Life 
of New England $1.25 


By GEORGE LEON WALKER, D. D. 


The religious life—its motives, its experiences, 
its manifestations—in the careers of the men and 
women that have dwelt upon New England soil 
since the landing of the Pilgrims. 


Ten New England Leaders $2 00 
By WILLISTON WALKER 


Biographical sketches of varied and opteal rep- 
resentatives of the religious thought of Congre- 
zational New England: Bradford, Richard and 
nocrease Mather, Cotton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Chauncy, Hopkins, Woods and Bacon. 


Doctrine and Life $1.25 


By GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D. 


The doctrin-s of Christianity in their adapta- 
tion to Christian life 





Pelouhet’s "gus Quarterlies 


@For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be 
unexcelled, and have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school 
periodicals. ¢€ 

@QOur corps of editors, comprising REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., REV. 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., MRS. M. G. KENNEDY, and MRs. ANNA L. 
BURNS, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guar- 
antee their worth. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 


@The greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious to present the lessons in 
the most helpful and concise form. 


Home Department Quarterly 


Is particularly arranged and adapted to interest and benefit those outside of 
the immediate Sunday-school. It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 
tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 

Superintendents are invited to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites, 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


A Short Exposition of the Epistle 


to the Galatians $1.00 
By GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D. D. 


An introduction to the religious and theological 
teachings of the Apostle. 


An Introduction to the Life of Jesus 
$1.00 
By ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


A study of the sources upon which cur knowl- 
edge of the life of Jesus is based. 


The Method of Jesus $1.25 
By ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


Helps for the student of the mind and method 
° of the Master. 


The Praise Hymnary 60 
Compiled and arranged by THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
WILLIAM A, MAY and PHCEBE M. HAYNES 
A hymn-book especially adapted for chapel use 
wherever churches wish a choice collection of 


melodious sacred songs; also desirable for Chris- 
tian Associations and young people’s meetings. 





Cirewars and complete cataloques 
- Western Office, 
192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago = _ 

















“ More intelligible than the Authorized Version’ 
more sooth, flowing and idiomatic than the Re™ 
vised Version, and much more elevated and im™ 
pressive than the Twentieth Century New Testa” 
ment.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


The Corrected English 


A Delightful Holiday Gift Book 


TO-DAY 
ON THE NILE 





q@ There never 
was a child who 


did not love 
ST. NICHOLAS. 









q Make your 
Christmas gift to 
the boys and 
girls, then, 4 
ST. NICHOLAS. 








Historic 
Boston 


Ale beastie 
TOURS # 

The best book about 
pea the city and sub- 
THE # urbs. Maps and 
HUB pictures. 


Every visitor 
needs it. 
tpaid, 
25 cts. pevzeit. 
50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston 











EADERS of The Congregationailist will be inter- 

ested to know that St. Abigail of the Pines, by 
William Allen Kaight, has had the largest advance 
sale of any book ever published by the Pilgrim 
Press. 


By H. W. DUNNING, Ph.D. 


To those about to travel the book 
will be found invaluable for its 
practical information, suggestions 
and as a companion on the journey. 
Those who cannot enjoy the pleas- 
ures of travel in person but who 
take delight in reading about far- 
away lands and their distant past 
will find the volume equally inter- 
esting to them. 


17 Illustrations. S8vo. $2.50 net, 
postage, 20 cts. All Bookstores. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
NEW YORK 














New Testament 


A Revision of the ‘Authorized’? Version 
(by Nestle’s Resultant text). Prepared 
with the Assistance of Eminent Scholars 
and issued by SAMUEL LLoyD, a Life 
Governor of the British and -Foreign 
Bible Society. With Preface by the 
BIsHOP OF DURHAM. 


16mo, Bible paper, cloth, net $1.50; 
Leather, net $2.25 


“In naturalness, clarity of rendering, and acco) «d- 
ance with the usages familiar to the modern world, 
without loss of dignity or the flavor of the older 
English to which we have been accustomed from 
childhood, the version pleases us better than the 
Revision of 1881. It is a real addition to the library 
of English versions of the New Testament.’’—7he 
Congreqationalist. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 














Price 30 cents a 


dress, 





9 
CHILD’S HOUR 
continues to occupy the leading place ae 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 


ear, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
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ILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 
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Charles Dana 
Gibson’s 


Our Neighbors 


“A superb collection of drawings 
faultlessly printed.’’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


11 t-2x17 1-2, $4.20 net 
Expressage Extra 





The Princess Priscitta’s Fortnight 


By the Author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden 


“Fresh and vivid, pleasantly satirical and wholesomely sweet ’—New 


York Tribune 
$1.50 





Old Provence 


By Theodore Andrea Cook 


‘Mr. Cook’s book almost opens up a 
new land, and its excellent and carefully 
selected illustrations will be new to most 
readers.” —The Sun. 


Illustrated. 2 volumes, $4 00 net 
Postage, 31 cents 


A History of Egypt 


By James H. Breasted 


An elaborate and valuable history z 
from the earliest times to the Persian : $1.50 
conquest. Superbly illustrated. 

Illustrated, $5.00 net 
Postage, 36 cents 


Tilus. 


The Voyage of 
The Discovery 


By Capt. Robert F. Scott, R. N. 


“The ablest and most interesting 
record of travel to which the present 
century has given birth.’’— London 
Spectator 

Iilustrated. Two volumes 


$10.00 net interest.”’— The Outlook. 


Jungle Trails and Jungle People 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


“ This is not only the observations of a thorough sportsman and mighty 
hunter, but it is the valuable record of a student of many strange men 
and interesting m-n.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Illustrated, $3.00 net; Postage, 23 cents. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S 


€ 
ee 








| Outdoor Pastimes 
of an 


American Hunter 


With Remarkable 
Illustrations 


“ Whatever animal he hunted he 
studied, and there is as much fresh 
first hand information as adventure 
n the volume.”’—N. Y. Tribune 


$3.00 net, postage, 23c. extra 





The Deis of Mirth 





By EDITH WHARTON 


“It never for @ moment ceases to be a story of absorbing 


Scribner’s New Books 





_ Henry vanDyke’s 


Essays in Application 


“The strength of his thought equals 
the beauty aud grace of his style, and 
it will be loug before we find more fin- 
ished and inspiring essays than these.” 
— Philadelphia Press. 


$1.50 net, postage 13 cents 


The Spirit of Christmas 


** He has perhaps more truly expressed 
the real spirit of Christmas than any 
other writer of today.’’—Boston H ra d. 


75 cents net, postage 4 cents 
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The Wood Fire in No. 3 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
* There is rollicking humor, pathos and passion, sentiment and tragedy 
in the work.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
illustrated, in colors, $1.50 


| The Fairy God-mother- 


in-Law 
By Oliver Herford 


The most amusing, whimsical and 
| Original verses and drawings he has 
ever made. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 
Postage, 10 cents 


Sa’-Zada Tales 


lus. | By W. A. Fraser 
$1.50 | os Oragite pictures of lives and adven- 
| tures of the animals, always entertain- 


ing and striking in character.’’— Toledo 
Blade. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


A Little Princess 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Illustrated in colors 
by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 


} 

} 

“So here is the whole story of Sara 

| Crewe better than it was at first, be- 
cause there is more of it, with a dozen 
beautiful colored pictures.”—The Out- 
look. 

$2.00 

| 


-__- $TEVENSON’S~ 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 


With Drawings in Color and Pen and Ink by Jessie Willcox Smith 


‘*It will for long serve as a standard of the high art of juvenile book- 
making.”—New York Evening Sun. 
$2.50 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 








Animal 
Heroes 


Illustrated by the Author 


“All have that fascinating quality 
which he always manages to throw 
around his stories.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


$2.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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THE CHRIST-CHILD 
The Three hes of Man 


By WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, D. D. 
Bishop of Ripon. 


Cloth, 35 cents; Leather, 50 cents 


‘‘An original presentation of the visit 
of the three Wise Men to Bethlehem. An 
effort to go back there and find renewal 
of wisdom and heart.”’ 


‘‘In this little parable we read once 
more how knowledge and strength and 
the perfect vision come to him who car- 
ries in his bosom the heart of a child.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers 


31 West 23d Street, New York 





Clearance Sale 
Bargains 


The Congregationalist 
Pilgrimage Book 
Fully illustrated. Former price $1 00 net. 


Only a few copies left. 15 cts. net, 25 cts. 
pos’ paid. 


Dr. Storrs’ The Puritan Spirit 
One of his noblest orations. Paper covers, 
Slightly soiled, but inside perfec, beauti 


fully printed, and includes a fine portrait. 
15 cts. net, 25 ets. postpaid. 

Devotional Services for 

Public Worship 
Arranged by Rey. JoHN HUNTER and 
Rev. RevEN THOMAS. 75 cts. Remainder 
of edition offered at 15 cts., 25 cts. post- 
paid. Pastors will find here choice litur- 
gical forms, prayers, collects, responses, 
etc., which can b2 advantageously used 
for the enrichment of public worship. 


The Footpath to Peace 


By HENRY VAN Dyker. This popular 
sentiment is printed in two colors and 
mounted on a sheet of rough tinted paper, 
Usual price 10 cts. Balance closing out at 
6 cts. net, 7 cts. postpaid. 


Christian Optimism 


These are the twelve ‘‘ Good Cheer cards,’’ 
printed in two colors, and containing sen- 
timents reprinted from the famous ** Good 
Cheer Number” of The Congregational. 
ist. We sold hundreds at 50 cts. per set. 
The few sets left closing out at 20 cts. per 
set postpaid. They make good Christmas 
and New Years remembrances. 


Bound Volumes of 

The Little Pilgrim 
This comprises fifty-two numbers of this 
popular, illustrated Bible story paper. 
Usual price 40 cts. net. Closing out at 
25 cts. postpaid. 

The Organized Sunday-School 

The Teaching Problem 
Two valuable books on Sunday-school 
work by J. W. AXTELL, published at 50 


cts. net. Closing out at 30 cts. net post- 
paid. 


Ghe Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon .$t.. Boston 
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Monday Club Sermons 


On the Sunday School Lessons for 1906 


Thirty first series. Pp. 389, $1.25. Special a price $1.00 postpaid. These sermons 
are particularly suzgestive to B bie class teachers and often bring out pvints of interest and 
practical teaching that are nut suggested in other lesson helps. Whatever else you have 
you will find the Monday Club Sermons he'pful. It supplements others but does not dupli- 
cate them. The following are the subjects and the authors. 


FIRST QUARTER 


7. THE SHEPHERDs FIND JESUS. 
14. THE WISE MEN FIND JESsUs. 
January 2t. THe Boy Jesus. 
January 28° THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
Febiuary 4. THE TEMPYATION OF JESUS. 
February 11. Jesus CAULING FISHERMEN, 
F-bruary 18. A Day OF MIRACLES IN CAPERNAUM 
February 25. JESUS’ POWER TO FORGIVE. 
Mareh 4 JksUs TELLS WHO ARE Bi E-=SED. 
Mareh 11. THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPER. 
Marhi18 KkviEw. 
March 25. TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 
Rev. Edward M. Noyes. 

Kev. William A. Kuight. 

Rev William E. Barton, D D. 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D. D. 
Rev. Edwin H Byington. 
Rev. Addison P. Foster, D D. 
Rev Albert W. Hitcheock. 
Rev. Frederick H. Page. 

Rev. William 8. Camvbell. 
Rev. Samuel ©. Bushnell. 

Rev. John E. Tuttle, D. D. 


January 
January 


SECOND QUARTER 
Rev. Samuel L Loomis, D. D° 
Rev. Charles R. Brown 
Rev. David O Mears. 1». D 
Rev. George E. Hall, D. D 
Rev. William EK. strong: 
Rey. Edwin d. B ington 
Rev. George R_ Leavitt, D. D 
Rev. Albert W. Aiteheo-k: 
Rev Frederick H. Page: 
Rev. William E Griffis, D. D- 
Rev. Samuel U. Bushnell: 
Rey. Albert H. Currier, D. D- 


April 1. THE Two FOUNDATIONS. 
April 8. JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 
April 15. Jesv0s’ POWER OVER DISEASE AND DEATH. 
April22) J&sU8 THE SINNER’S FRIEND. 
Apil29¥. THE PARARLE OF THE SOWER. 
May 6. THE PARABLE OF THE TARES. 
May 13. A FIERCE DEMONIA\C HEALED. 
May 20. DEATH OF JOHN THE BaAPTPiIsT. 
May 27. FEEDING THE FIVE [HOUSAND. 
Juve 3. THE GENTILE WOMAN’s FAITH. 
June 10. PE?TER’s GREAT CONFESSION. 
June 17, THE TRANSFIGURATIUN,. 
THIRD QUARTER 


July 1. JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. Rev. Samuel L. Loomis, D. D- 
July 8. THE DUTY OF FORGIVENESS. Rev. Edwaid M. Noyes: 
July 15. THE Goop SAMARITAN. Rev. William A. Knight- 
July 22. Jesus TEACHING HOW TO PRAY. Rev. David O Mears, D. D- 
July 20. Je8Us DINES WiTH A PHARISEE. Rev. Allen E. Cross- 
Augu-t 5. FALsSR EXCUSEs. Rev. Howard A. Bridgman- 
August 12. THE PAR\BLE OF THE Two SONS. Rev. Charles M. Seuthgate- 
August 19. THE JUDGK. THE PHARISEE, AND THE PUBLICAN. Rev DeWitt S. Clark, D D- 
Augu-t 26. THE RicH YOUNG KULER. Rev. Willard Scott, D D- 
SeplemMuer 2. BARKTIMAUS AND ZACCHXUS. Rev. William R. Campbr Il- 
September 9. JESUS ENTERS JERUSALEM IN TRIUMPH. Rev. Charles R. Brown- 
September 16. JESUS SILENCES THE PHARISEES AND SADDUEES. Rev. Charles L. Noyes- 


FOURTH QUARTER 


October 7. THE Two GREAT COMMANDMENTS. Rev. David Gregg, D. D. 
October 14. THE TEN VIRGINS Rey. Edward M. Noyes. 
October 2L. THE PaRABLE OF THE TALENTS. Rev. Wilitam E. Strong. 
October 28. JESUS ANOINTED IN BETHANY. Rev. George E. Hall, D. D- 
Novemoer 4. THE LORD'S SUPPER Rev. Allen E. Cross. 
Novemb-r1l. JEsUs IN GETHSEMANE. Rev. Edwin H. Byington. 
November 18 JESUS BEFORE '!ALAPHAS. Rev. Charles M. Southgate. 
November 25. THe WoRLbD’Ss TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. Rev. DeWitt S. Clark, D D 
December 2. JESUS BEFORE PIL ‘TE. Rev. Fred rick H. Pag. 
December 9 JESUS ON THE CROSS Rev. Edward N. Parkard, D DD. 
December 16. JEsUs RISEN FROM THE DEAD. Rev. Samuel C Bushnell 
December 23. JESUS ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN. Rey. Charles L. Noyes 


WE ALSO SELL 


Peloubet’s Notes ‘ : : 


Arnold’s Practical Commentary on the Lessons 
Pell’s Pocket Notes Monthly . ; ; F 


$1.00 postpaid 
50 cts. postpaid 
75 cts. per year 


Torrey’s Vest Pocket Commentary . : 25 cts. postpaid 
Hurlbut’s Superintendents’ Helper, Vest Pocket 
Size . : ; : ‘ : ; . 25 cts. postpaid 





THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


And Sunday School Outlook 


Is the best all around help on the Sunday-school lessons. It 
is scholarly yet practical. It takes up the lesson from various 
standpoints, having a department for Primary Teachers as well 
as for those of older classes. It also has helps for those who 
teach the Beginners’ Course. ¢ 

But it is more than a help on the lessons. It is a magazine 
devoted to Sunday-school interests, teachings, methods, practical 
plans, etc. Among its contributors are some of the ablest and 
most experienced instructors in the country. Every teacher 
should take it for these articles alone apart from its value as a 
lesson help. 

IT COSTS ONLY 50 CENTS PER YEAR AND A SAMPLE IS FREE 
TO ANY TEACHER 
Everything needed for the successful conduct of a Sunday schoolin the 


way of books, records, requisites, lesson helps, etc., wherever published 
or advertised can always be obtained by ordering of 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated oF the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOCES.—in accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at‘any tue, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationahst does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to tts columns 
and only accepts busi from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 

ling to accept. But it cannot unde 6 to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its p ya J 
Columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
trine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 
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Hector, My Dog. 
His Autobiography. 
Life in the Northland. 


By EGERTON R. YOUNG. 


Drawn from the author's own life in the 
semiarctic regions of Hudson Bay, and 
filled with the thrilling experiences encoun- 
net himself and his famous dog, Hector. 


refinement. 


The Penhallow 
e 
Family. 
By MRS. C. V. JAMISON. 
The strongest and most beautiful story that 
Mrs. Jamison has ever written. 
are picturesque and unique and its characters 


are filled with pleasing individuality and 
$1.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A_ STORY. 


Its scenes 


STEPPING-STONES OF 


AMERICAN 


HISTORY. 


By HON. JOHN D. LONG, HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


and twelve other writers eminent as educators, historians and statesmen. 


The ‘volume takes up in sequence the fourteen most prominent stepping-stones of our 
country’s history from the discovery to the forming of the national government. Each of the 


writers is an authority upon the period and topic which he treats. 


Illustrated with fourteen 


colored pictures by Frank O. Small. Handsomely bound ; gilt top with deckeled edges ; 


contains 391 pp. $2.25 net. 


By Nina Rhoades. 
That Preston Girl. 
A Story. 

An unusually good story for girls, 
full of action and with a heroine 
who, from the very beginning, will 


win the heart of the reader. $1.50. 


By Frances Margaret Fox. 
The Rainbow 
Bridge. —A Story. 


This book vividly describes the 
life of the little heroine from her 
entrance into the Little Pilgrims’ 
Home until she reaches her ideal 
home. $1.25, 


By Charles S. Wood. 
Camp-Fires on the 
Scioto. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
A Soldier of the 
Wilderness. 


A story of Abercrombie’s Defeat 
and the Fall of Fort Frontenac in 
1758. third volume in the 
“Colonial Series,"” which is a com- 
panion set to the famous “* War of 
the Revolution Series."’ A stirring 
—? patriotism and adventure. 
$1.50. : 


By Amy E. Blanchard. 
A Frontier Knight. 


A story of Early Texas Border 
Life. The third volume of the “Pi- 
oneer Series,"’ depicting life during 
the opening up of Texas. $1.50. 


By Mary Hazelton Wade. 
The Coming of the 
White Men. 


Or, How Our Country was Dis- 


By Carolyn Wells. 
The Dorrance 
Domain.—A Story. 
Full of the wit and humor which 
characterize this author's books. 
ever has she written a more en- 
tertaining volume than this one, in 


which s ws the “ups and 
Pee of the Dorrance family. 


By Mary Hazelton Wade. 
Ten Little Indians. 


How They Livedand How They 
Played. Ten stories atout the chil- 
dren cf the ten oldest tribes in Amer- 
ica. Each story is bright and com- 
plete, stowirg the manners and 
customs peculiar to the tribes. 
$1.00. 


Ten Big Indians. 


839 









Showing the courage and hard- 
ships of the winners of the West. 
Thrilling experiences in the open- 
ing up of the great Northwestern early 
Territory, $1.50. young children. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
CHICAGO. 


covered. The first volume o} 
“Uncle Sam's Old-Time Stories,” 
consisting of interesting tales of “* Ten Little Indians,"’ and full 
Ameri-an history adapted for 
75 cents. 


Stories of Famous Indian Chiefs. 


Companion volume to the famous 


Indian customs and characteristics. 
$1.00. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 








The 
Reconstruction 
of Religious Belief 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Mr. Mallock’s work is addressed to in- 
telligent Christians whose faith has been 
shaken by the trend of recent scientific in- 
vestigations, and who are seeking some 
means to justify their faith and to recon- 
cile it with the discoveries of science. 

The author takes a new point of view. 


He accepts all the new teachings of- 


science, and then, adopting the scientific 
method, goes on to show how religion 
may still justify itself and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an 
ultimate solution. 


‘‘Written by one of the most brilliant 
men of letters and clearest thinkers of 
our time, he answers in a philosophic 
manner the very questions which must 
perplex all devout minds.’’—London Mail. 


Price $1.75 net. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationahst. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

— Ball, Tennis, Fieid Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 00th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





UNDERWEAR FOR WINTER.—The proper gar- 
ment should maintain an even temperature and 
prevent colds. With the coming of winter arises 
the question of underwear. Some prefer one kind 
of garment, some another; but all are generally 
agreed that the correct kind should not only pre- 
serve warmth, but also act as a preventive of colds. 
The underwear that seems best qualified to accom- 
plish this result is the combination of elastic rib 
with downy fleece, made by the Utica Knitting 
Company, and known as Vellastic Utica Ribbed 
Fleece Underwear. In these garments the fleece 
is knit into the rib foundation in such a manner 
as to become part of it. This fleece is a soft down 
which supplies abundant warmth without matting 
or irritating the skin, and which readily absorbs all 
excess of moisture. By reason of the elasticity of 
the rib, the garment fits snugly and yields easily 
to every bodily movement. At the same time the 
elastic feature allows a free circulation of air 
throughout the texture, thus maintaining an even 
temperature of the body and preventing colds. 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear is very 
reasonable in price, being sold everywhere at fifty 
cents the garment. A postal to the Utica Knitting 
Company of Utica, N. Y., will bring a descriptive 
booklet and a sample of the fabric. 
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Education 


It has been shown that the recent e:3- 
capade at Ithaca, N. Y., when car tracks 
were greased and lives imperiled, was 
due, not to students in Cornell Univer. 
sity, but youthful sons of professors. 


Williams Colleze loses one of its oldest 
trustees and the Presbyterian Church 
one of its former leaders and modera- 
tors of its General Assembly, by the death 
of Rey. Dr. Robert Rassell Booth of New 
York ity. 


The Doshisha, Japan, is beginning to 
get back the bread it has been casting on 
the waters these many years. An early 
graduate, by name Motoichi Mizusaki, 
through the generosity of others was 
enabled to study in Europe after gradu- 
ating at the Doshisha. Returning home 
he entered on a successful business career, 
and has lately given yen 800 to the Do- 
shisha in memory of his benefactors, 
the interest on this sum to be used for 
needy students. In due time the mis- 
sionary colleges of our Foreign Board, 
and institutions like the Doshisha which 
it has brought into being, should be 
able to count on financial support frim 
their alumni, jast as our American col- 
leges do. 





Biographical 
REV. G. H. WRIGHT 


Rev. G. H. Wright, pastor at Fairfield, Neb. 
died suddenly Nov. 23. He was about thirty- 
four years of age, of great promise, and was 
carrying on his church work hopefully. Hehad 
been married little over a year. A graduate 
of Williams College (1894) and of Andover 
Seminary (1898', he was pastor at Greendale 
(Union Church), Mass., four years, and at 
Fairfield three years. 

A brief funeral service was conducted by 
neighboring pastors, with music, flowers, chil- 
dren singing, Scripture and prayer. A me- 
morial service was held Dec. 4, Dr. Tuttle of 
First Church, Lincoln, Neb., giving the chief 
address. The burial will be in Worcester, 
Mass. 


MRS. BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


A familiar and welcome face was that of 
Mrs. Benjamin Schneider, who died Nov. 25 at 
Auburndale, aged eighty-five. Her work in 
Turkey and her subsequent sustained interest 
in missions after returning to this country 
entitle her to grateful remembrance. For 
twenty years, beginning in 1858, she and her 
husband labored at Broosa and in the hill- 
country of Asia Minor. But in 1876 his health 
compelled return to America, where he died 
in 1877. In 1880 Mrs. Schneider established 
the city work of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions at Constantinople, and many lines of ap- 
proach to the natives were due to her initiative 
and executive ability. She conducted Bible 
classes, established a coffee house and made 
her home a center of week-day influence. In 
1886 she returned to America worn by her 
labors, but since then she has been a faithful 
friend and teacher of Armenians in and around 
Boston. Her church connection was with Park 
Street. 

The funeral service at Auburndale was con- 
ducted by Dr. E. E. Strong, who read a beau- 
tiful tribute to Mrs. Schneider which he had 
received from Turkey. The timely arrival 
of Dr. Americus Fuller from Aintab, Turkey, 
who had been more closely connected with 
Dr. and Mrs. Schneider’s work in Turkey than 
any one else, enabled him to bear testimony 
to the love and esteem in which Dr. and Mrs. 
Schneider were held there. He was also 
closely associated with Mrs. Schneider in her 
work in Constantinople, and said she opened 
many doors for Christian work which it was 
impossible for any one else to enter. Twenty- 
five Armenians attended the funeral, bringiog 
a” beautiful fioral cross three feet high and 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Armenian Congre- 
gational Church.” 
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Dainty Gift Books 


in Holiday Style 








By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of 
** Evolution of a Girl's Ideal’ 


When Joy 


se 
Begins 

A Little Story of 

the W oman-Heart 





As in all her work Miss 
Laughlin here secures 
and holds the woman- 
heart by her insight into 
woman’s need and her 
sympathetic provision 
for her needs. 

Half vellum, net, 50c. 


By William George Jordan 


SELF CONTROL 
Its Hingship and Majesty 


“Should sell by ters of millions. 
the ccunsel universally needed and itis ten- 
dered as from man to man.”’ 

—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Cloth, $1.00 net 


It’s just 





W. J. Dawson’s 
THE MAKERS OF 
ENGLISH FICTION 


“A perpetual delight. 
is an informing and delightful critic and mas- 
ter of style; high praise but deserved.” 


Cloth, $1.50 net 





ABOUT CHILDREN 





s Lowell, Dickens, Channing, Holmes, 


Compiled by Helen Russ Stough 


A Mother’s Year 


Acollection inspired by the univer- 
sal human emotion expressed in ‘‘A 
wife! A mother!’’ Among the con- 
tributors are President Roosevelt, 


Hawthorne, Whittier, Riley, etc. 
Illustrated $1.25 net 





& Willtzam Sinclair Lord 


The Rock-a-Bye Book 
and A BAG OF DREAMS 
Just such a book as immediately 
suggests cradle-land and a mother’s 
gentle voice as babe slips off to slum- 


ber land. Net, soc. 


Masterpiece 


Mr. Dawsot 


—New York Sun. 









By J. H. Jowett 


Yet Another 
Day 


A brief prayer for every 
day of the year. Itisan 
extraordinary little book, 
the flower of the sweet- 
est, open-eyed love of 
Christ. The impression of 
a single page is indelible. 


32mo, cloth, 25c. net. 
Leather, 35e. net. 





By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


If I Were a 
Girl Again 


‘*No one can lay down 
this beautifully printed 
volume without feeling 
that its source must have 
solved the secret of per- 


’ 


petual youth.’ 
—Boston Globe. 


Decorated, coth, 
Net $1.00 





T heodorer 


The Finest Baby in the World 


Being letters from a man to himself about 
his chik 

“It’s appeal to the heart of parent- 

hood will be felt also by any reader 

who has ever known and loved a little 

child in this or the world of dreams.”’ 

—The Outlook. 


soc. net 





Coulson Kernahan 


A World Without a Child 


Mr. Kernahan has the courage to 
put in vivid language the logical out- 
come of ‘‘race suicide.”?’ Over half a 
million of Mr. Kernahan’s previous 
booklets have been so!d. His latest 
is assured of universal attention. 

16mo, cloth, net, soc. 





By Hugh Black 


FRIENDSHIP 


Popular Edition, $1.25. 
‘A gift book that cannot be surpassed.” 
—The Literary News. 


“Exactly what the title indicates. 
short poems in the English language.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


PERENNIAL FAUORITES 


De Luxe, net $1.50 


Compiled by Elia W. Peattie 


POEMS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


It presents in pleasing and permanent form the best 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


WINSOME WOMANHOOD 


Popular Edition, $1.25. De Luxe, net $2.50 
‘‘An exquisite book.’’—The Intertor. 






This is for 
You 


Love Poems of 
the Saner Sort 
Selected by 


William S. Lord 


‘*4 collection fitted to 


bind with a true love’s 
knot the circle of friend- 
ship’s garland by way of 
a gift.” 

—The Churchman. 


$1.00 net, 


IHustrated, net $1.50 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK - 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO <= 80 Wabash Avenue 




















taught. 








SCRAP ALBUMS 
MADONNA CALENDAR 


colors of the originals. 5% x 6 inches in size. Size of Calendar, 11 x 14 in. 


Western Office, CHICAGO 
192 Michigan Avenue 


the class. 


Price, 1 cent each, Postpaid 
Send for catalogue of pictures. Size of cards, 6 x 8 in. 


size 7 x 8% inches. 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


Do you want to hold the attention 
of a class of restless boys or girls ? 


@ Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 


Do you want to have afull attendance 
of your class each week? @ Give your 
scholars Wilde’s Bible Pictures. 

" Do you want your class to do good 
home work on their Sunday-school lessons ? @ Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 
connection with our Scrap Albums in which they can write out the lesson 


These have 22 covers, cloth flexible back, and contain 70 leaves, 


Price, 10 cents each (5 cents additional for postage). 


A beautiful three-sheet Calendar on which are mounted 
three reproductions of famous masterpieces i 


in the 
. Price, $1.25 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston Street 
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Three 
Splendid Japan Tours 


INCLUDING 


Honolulu, Manila, Korea 
and North and South China 


And the Principal Presbyterian Missions of the Far East 


The New York Observer has lorg published delightful articles, 
impressions and observings of the fascinating lands which of late have 
held the public attention, arousing a desire to see the wonderlands of 
the Far East. 

To gratify this desire under ideal conditions of travel, the New 
York Observer offers three tours for the next Summer vacation season. 
The first to include Honolulu and about four weeks in Japan, visiting 
Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, Nikko the magnificent, Lake Chuzrnji, 
Miyanoshita, Lake Hakone, Nagoya, Lake Biwa, Kyoto, Oigawa Rapids, 
Arashi-yama, Nara, Osaka, Kobe, and an excursion on the famous and 
beautiful Inland Sea of Japan; returning to San Francisco via Yoko- 
hama and Honolulu. 

The second coincides with the first as far as Kobe; then the party 
would proceed through the Inland Sea of Japan to Nagasaki and on to 
Hong Kong (with facilities for visiting Manila), Canton, Macao, Shang- 
hai, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama and Honolulu, arriving at San Fran- 
cisco about the middle of October. 

The third includes all that is embodied in the first and second, with 
an extension to Korea and North China, including Nagasaki, Fusan, 
Chemulpo, Seoul, Chefoo, Dalny, Port Arthur, Caku, Pekiog, Shanhaik- 
wan, The Great Wall of China, Tientsin and Shanghai, returning to 
San Francisco via Kobe, Yokohama and Honolulu and arr.ving about 
the first week in November. 

Every traveling «xpense is included. No annoying «xtras. The 
best hotels, the best of everythiog. 

If you are interested send for further details at once. 

Think it over and write your questions today to 


THE JAPAN TOUR MANAGER 
The New York Observer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








HOLIDAY BOOKS 





AN ORCHARD PRINCESS 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of “ Kitty of the Roses”’ 


“ Asagift, no book that was ever written could be more acceptable than 
this story of a lovely young artist whom Love met and woed in an orchard.” 
— Washington Mirror. 


Illustrated in color, with page designs in tint, by JAMES MONT- 
oan ERY FLaGG. Bound in cloth, with portrait cover, in ornamental 
ox, $2. ; 


MISS CHERRY-BLOSSOM 
OF TOKYO 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 

An especially beautiful edition of this popular novel of a popular 
writer and co-author of the famous Japanese play, “The Darling of 
the Gods.” 

On each page of the book, from cover to cover, are Japanese pictures 
printed in the tints of old Japan. Nine full-page illustrations in colors 
and tints, lining papers of cherry blossoms, a cover of especially char- 
acteristic design, and an ornamental box with cover printed in colors 
complete one of the handsomest and most artistic holiday books ot 


the year. 
Illustrated. Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


THE WIFE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
A Social Study A Tale of Mystery 
A thrilling love story of official Washington life, the characters rep- 
resenting some of the best-knowu figures in the Capital city. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


ON HOLY GROUND 
By WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 
The Bible stories made interesting by simple explanation and 
Over 400 beautiful pictures 


of Eastern lands and customs. 


* Ata loss adequately to express my admiration. Theie is no detracting 
element ’’- Rev. Putnam Cady. 

“ The ; ictares alone would make the book remarkable ’—Chicayo Tribune. 

* The | ictures surpass all reasonable expectat.on.”— Aansas City Homestead. 


492 pages. $3.00 net. Postage, 31 cents extra. 








Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, in thi ee colors. 


Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 

















Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missi ies ; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels, 





ublishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend ard H. db k 6 
Vife Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and an OO for 1QO 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eighi 
words to the line) , cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














For Bent. Very low terms, pleasant, well-furnished 
house ; college town, no malaria or humidity. Address 
J. A. Mattison, Demorest, Ga. 


Second-Hand church and chapel organs, Estey and 
other makes, takepein exchange. Send postal for list. 
Estey Organ Co., Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sales manager, experienced, to direct force of trav- 
eling men ; good opportunity for result producer; salary 
according to ability. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Wanted, mother’s helper in minister’s family. Must 
be fond of children and capable. Good home. Salary 
$14 per month. Address B. W.,49,care The Congrega- 
tionulist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Stoddard’s Lectures and Beacon Lights of 
History. Cash, or will exchange Britannica, Century or 


49, care The Conpreyationallet, Boston, Mass." | PRICE, 100 CO PIES, $1.25 


Wanted, an American tinsmith and plumber, sober, 
reliable and willing. Correspondence desired from such 


as desire a permanent situation ina growing town. Ad- | Single copies, 4 cts. 
0 
25 copies, 50 cts. 


dress O. H. Northrop, East Hampton, Long Island. 

Bound Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms or meals—just the passage. Address Halifax. 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Mistletoe. One bushel in patent hamper delivered 
pregete to any express Office east of the Rockies, $3.50. 
m: 


ax and other beautiful Southern decorations fur- | Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist | shapes. 
on application 


nished. Address Mrs. Frank E. Jenkins, Ladies’ Union 
Central Congregational Church, 229 N. Boulevard, At- 
anta, Ga. 


Wanted, in a mivister’s home in Connecticut, a tidy, 
reliable «olored won an to do general housework in a 
family of two. A comfortable, permanent home for one 
te whom such would be a greater considerati._n than 
wages. which must be moderate. Address A. B. C., 49, 
care The Congregationalist Boston, Mass. 





Chicago 


The 


Congregationalist 


Now Ready 


IT CONTAINS 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 


nominational institutions and work 


50 copies, 75 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 





b ] 


p ak 
| 


A Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1906 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
AMOS R. WELLS, M.A. 


Sales More than One Million Copies 


Contains the best and latest illustrations 
and explanations of the lesson-matter, pre- 
sented in a concise and ‘effective manner, 
thus giving to the teacher the power to 
impart the truths in an interesting and 
forceful way. As the whole year of 1906 is 
devoted to studies on the Life of Christ, it 
can be used with great profit by those who 
are taking up special courses on this subject. 
Price in cloth, postpaid, $1,25. or sale 
by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE Conary 





_ CANDY BOXES 
For Christmas Trees, Etc. 


Dozens of kinds in plain and fancy 
Bells, mail-boxes, pyramids, 
chimneys, red bricks for fireplaces, etc. 
Prices, $1.50 to $3.00 per 100. Send 10 
cents for samples. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


75 copies, $1.00 


New York 
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New Gift Books for the Young People 
THE ROSES OF ST. ELIZABETH 


By JANE SCOTT WOODRUFF 
Author of ‘The Little Christmas Shoe.” 
Small quarto, cloth decorated, illustrated and decorated in color by Adelaide Everhart, $1.00. 


“ This is just the sort of a story that girls love, with its sweetness and its fragrance and its faint echo of days long gone, with a suspicion of 
present-day romance at the end.”—New York Herald. 


THE RIVAL CAMPERS 


By RUEL P. SMITH 
Square 12mo, illustratd, $1.50. 

“Every boy, unless there be something radically wrong 
with him, will enjoy this book. It is full of clean, whole- 
some adventure which will appeal to parents.” 

—wN. Y. Times. 

“The best boys’ book since ‘Tom Sawyer.’ ” 

—S. F. Examiner. 

“An out and out boys’ story, abounding in 
wholesum~ adventure dear to every enthusi- 
astic lad.”’—Phila. Press. 














THE YOUNG SECTION HAND 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Marathon Mystery,” Etc. 
Large 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


“A story that will cause most of its boy readers to 
long for a like career. Its fresh and original adven- 
tures are thrilling, and it is well told, clean and 
bright.”— Chicago Evening Post. 

.._ “A splendid boys’ book, showing the honor 
aod beauty of duty done at any cost.” 
—The Advance (Chicago). 







The new 

volume in ‘‘ The 

Little Colonel Series” 
(Trade Mark). 


THE 


LITTLE COLONEL'S 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 


BY ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Large 12mo, with 6 illustrations, decorated 
cover, 81.50. 

The“ Little Colonel” is still a 
school girl,and this book finds 
her happily instalied with 
Betty and the Walton 
giris in a school near 
Washingtou. 

























IN 
LITTLE COUSIN SERIES 


Small 12mo, decorated cover, with six full-page 
illustrations, printed in colors. Per volume, 60 cents. 
OUR LITTLE ARMENIAN COUSIN. By Mary H. Wade. 
OUR LITTLE ENGLISH COUSIN. By Blanche McManus. 
OUR LITTLE FRENCH COUSIN. By Blanche McManus. 
OUR LITTLE KOREAN COUSIN. By H. Lee M. Pike. 
OUR LITTLE MEXICAN COUSIN, By Edward C. Butler. 


Send for circular describing the series and giving list of other titles.) 


=, SN 
COSY CORNER SERIES 


12mo, decorated cover and wrapper, fully illus., 50 cts. 
FLIP’S ISLANDS OF PROVIDENCE. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
THE GREAT SCOOP, By Molly Elliott Seawell. 

DOWN IN DIXIE. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 

A LITTLE PURITAN CAVALIER. By Edith Robinson. 
THEODORE AND THEODORA. By Marian W. Wildman. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN WHOPPER. By Bishop Clark. 

HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO THE MULVANEYS. By Frances Margaret Fox. 






















A Special Holiday Edition of 


TWO LITTLE KNIGHTS OF KENTUCKY 


Small 4to, printed from new plates on tinted paper, with 8 colored illustrations, $1.25. 
A companion volume to the holiday edition of ‘‘ The Little Colonel”’ issued last year. 





Send for our illustrated Holiday Bulletin 


L. C. PAGE @ COMPANY (all bookstores) BOSTON 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 


Million Dollar Campaign 


PUSH ALONG THESE LINES: 


1, The Forward Movement, by which each church may have its own missionary. 
2. The Station Plan (for smaller churches, Sunday Schoo!s and C. E. Societies), by which each may have a definite work at some station. 


3. Double your gifts by a committee to canvass the men of the church. 


**WE CAN IF WE WILL” 


THE STATION PLAN 


There is an increasing desire on the part of Churches, Sunday Schools and Young People’s Societies to have their contributions go 
toward specific objects. The advantages of this plan are obvious. It gives a greater sense of reality to the work, it emphasiz2s the idea 
of partnership, and it tends toward permanency in support. 

As meeting this demand the former way was to assign the support of native workers, at $30 apiece, to contributing organizations. 
This arrangement has not proved satisfactory, for the reason that the workers change frequently, their photographs are not easily 
obtainable, and few of them command sufficient English to make correspondence profitable. 

The new way is the Station Plan. We divide up the general work of a station into $30 shares, so that contributors have a part in 
all we are doing—evangelistic, educational, industrial, medical, literary. We furnish a graphic description of the work, with maps. We 
send interesting reports four times a year. We send a handsome illuminated stock certificate for the contributing organization, with little 
certificates to all individual contributors, when desired. What more can you ask ? 

The plan was launched less than a year ago, and already it is working with great satisfaction. 

















88 Shares have been taken for the Shao-wu Station, $2,640 
26 Shares have been taken for the Aruppukottai Station, 780 
24 Shares have been taken for the Sendai Station, 720 
48 other Shares have been taken, 1,440 

Total Shares, 186. Total amount, $5,580 


Here, then, is the ideal arrangement for churches of small means, Sunday Schools of all kinds, and Christian Endeavor Societies. 


GET INTO THIS GREAT WORK BY 
MEANS OF THE STATION PLAN 


Send to H. W. HICKS, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or the District Secretaries for literature on the subject. 
WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. Wiaeetn, Treasurer. CorNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 
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Event and Comment 


What’s Ahead 


BOME GOOD THINGS IN STORE FOR OUR 
READERS 
The Kind of Minister | Want, by Amos R. 
Wells, editor of the Christian Endeavor 


World. 
A layman’s charmiog portraiture of the ideal 


"minister. 


The Present Status of the Sunday School, 
by Pres. George B. Stewart of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

A discriminating survey of an important organ- 
ization. 


The Spirit Which Makes all Things New, 
by Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris. 
A delightful Christmas meditation. 


HRISTIAN CLERGYMEN like 

Bishops Lawrence and Greer and 
laymen like President Roosevelt, ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard were 
typical men participating with hearty good 
will in imposing demonstrations of min- 
gled sorrow and joy by Jews last week, 
gathered to review the two hundred and 
fifty years of history since the first Jew 
arrived in what is now the United States. 
All racial or religious bitterness and nar- 
rowness has been absent from these great 
gatherings, and Jew and Christian speak- 
ers alike have blessed God for the spirit 
of toleration which is the highest triumph 
of our civilization. Letters arriving 
in this country from Jews in Russia de- 
scribe the massacres in terms of horror 
and lamentation the like of which are 
only duplicated by the records of the 
Inquisition and St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
Evidence is incontestable that the Rus- 
sian ‘‘ Hooligans,” prone enough to be 
brutal to the Jew anyway, have been in- 
cited to massacre by higher powers, and 
that the soldiery and police have connived 
at assault of women, pillage of homes, and 
ruthless murder of the Hebrews by the 
thousands. Nearly $2,000,000 have been 
collected already and will go to Russia 
from this country, Great Britain and the 
Continent, mainly the gifts of Jews. Aid 
will be given to Christians who fought in 
defense of the Jews or who gave them 
succor, as well as to the surviving and 
poverty-stricken Jews. 


Jewish Relief 











ITH CROPS of the year aggregating 

$6,600,000,000 in value Uncle Sam 

sat down to his Thanksgiving dinner, 

tolerably well satisfied 

Thanksgiving Day— with the record on the 
at Home and Abroad a4 ‘, 

material side. He 

went to church as usual, prior to dining; 

and heard sermons hopeful and optimistic 

in the main, as to present national, spir- 

itual and ethical health. Ere night came 

he tucked in a bit of sport—usually foot- 

ball, and spent the evening in domestic 


delights, or theater.going. He is inclined 
to believe that there is still a Providence ; 
that the United States has a mission; 
and that the hardest problem of the com- 
ing year is to create a spirit of idealism 
which will insure just modes of creating 
the predestined new wealth and simple 
spiritual and beneficient ways of spend- 
ing it.—As usual in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna,-Rome—and now Tokyo, 
Peking and Manila, indeed wherever 
Americans in any considerable number 
were found—the most American of holi- 
days was properly observed, if not with 
worship then with food appetizingly 
served, and with wit and wisdom calcu- 
lated to strengthen love of native land 
and democracy among the absentees. 
Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard was the 
principal speaker in Berlin; the banquet 
in Rome was made notable by the pres- 
ence of Sir George Trevelyan, whose work 
on the American Revolution makes him 
welcome at every American feast. Mr. 
Bryan worshiped and dined with the Amer- 
ican Protestant missionaries in Peking. 
At Oxford University, for the first time, 
religious services and a feast were pro- 
vided, the presence of so many American 
students on the Cecil Rhodes Founda- 
tions making it imperative that the day 
be adequately celebrated. At the dinner 
in London Ambassador Reid argned 
forcibly for our right to the name Amer- 
ican, as over against those who dispute it 
as being disregardful of Canadian rights. 


UR EDITORIAL last week on Ath- 
letics and Ethics was opportune in 

the light of present tendencies in the 
academic athletic world. Par- 

pe cco tially because of the record of 
fatalities during the past year 

—twenty deaths and many serious inju- 
ries—and partially because of the baleful 
ethical and disturbing mental effect on 
college life of the present football obses- 
sion, there is a tidal wave running now 
which may take with it more than really 
needs to go. Columbia University has 
prohibited football; the University of 
New York has summoned a conference 
of institutions with which its teams have 
had relations; interviews with a majority 
of the presidents and deans of universi- 
ties and colleges indicate a determination 
to bring about marked reformation of 
the game; and throughout the country, 
notably in lowa, where forty preparatory 
schools have acted in forbidding the pres- 
ent game of football, there is a determi- 
nation on the part of educators to put an 
end to abuses, physical and moral, from 
which boys in the preparatory schools, 
at least, should be guarded. There is a 
body of opinion, championed by some of 
the best of our college presidents—men 


like Faunce of Brown and Northrop of 
Minnesota—favorable to retention of the 
game if reformed; but it has to meet 
now a rising tide of opinion favorable to 
prohibition of the Americanized Rugby 
game, and a restriction of collegiate and 
preparatory school athletics to conditions 
much less public and markedly less com- 
mercialized than those now customary. 


ISTRUST of the legislative arm of 

democratic forms of government of 
late has worked for increment of execu- 
tive authority here and in 
Europe. The judiciary has 
been less affected by changes of the past 
generation than either legislatures or ex- 
ecutives, but it has not wholly escaped 
the baleful touch of the partisan boss 
system, or been wholly free from suspi- 
cion as to the probity and spotless honor 
of some of its judges. The significance 
of Mr. Jerome’s frank announcement of 
his distrust of some of the higher judges 
of New York State in the district subject 
to Tammany lies in the fact that he also 
is a judicial officer who has knowledge of 
conditions in the city, gained while dis- 
trict attorney. Incidentally he also in- 
dicts the Bar Association of the city for 
its cowardice in permitting present con- 
ditions to come to pass and remain. In 
due time doubtless he himself will act, as 
indeed he is bound to, having made such 
charges. Men receiving such salaries as 
the New York judges have are without 
the slightest excuse for engaging in busi- 
ness. It is a burning shame that their 
nomination depends on ‘‘a boss” of the 
Murphy type. Mr. Jerome has started a 
movement which cannot but attract na- 
tional attention, for it raises, as he wishes 
it to, the whole issue of an elective or an 
appointed judiciary. He does not hesi- 
tate to say that he prefers the Massachu- 
setts rather than the New York way. He 
also believes that voters in this country 
vote for too many ofiicials. 


Stained Ermine 


XPERIMENTATION in Sunday 
school work goes bravely on and we 

are glad to see adaptations and forward 
Bale mieten movements of one sort 
ow Lines of Sanesy and another. There 
nee seems to be this win- 
ter an unusual number of adult classes 
conducted by experienced teachers and 
taking to some degree the form of lec- 
tures. Of this nature are Prof. J. F. 
Genung’s class at the Old South Church, 
Boston, where he speaks to a crowded 
room at the completion of the morning 
service, on The Life Indeed. Atthe same 
hour at the Central Church Prof. George 
F. Moore is giving valuable instruction 
to more than one hundred persons on 
The History of Religion; at Eliot Church 
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in Newton Prof. C. W. Rishell of Boston 
University guides a class in the life of 
Christ. From the Pacific coast come 
good tidings of a class taught by Prof. 
J. W. Buckham of Berkeley at the First 
Church, San Francisco. In other churches 
individual classes are taking up some 
book with a view to mastering its con- 
tents and discussing its positions. Such 
is Rev. A. E. Cross’s class of young men 
at the Old South, Boston, the text-book 
being Dr. Gordon’s Ultimate Conceptions 
of Religious Belief. Rev. A. P. Bourne 
at the Shepard Memorial Church in Cam- 
bridge uses with a large class Prof. E. I. 
Bosworth’s valuable book, The Teaching 
of Christ and the Apostles. We welcome 
all these signs of the enlarging scope of 
Sunday school instruction and of a grow- 
ing purpose to adapt the material fur- 
nished to different grades of understand- 
ing and to different tastes. There is cause 
for rejoicing, too, in the fact that scholars 
like those named are willing to teach 
Bible classes. It is symbolic of closer 
relations between our seminaries and 
higher institutions of learning and the 
churches. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the Episcopalians of 
California have engaged Prof. R. G. 
Moulton of the University of Chicago 
to go throughout the diocese for six 
weeks, stimulating interest in Bible 
study. 


NALYSIS of the statistics of reli- 
gious conditions in New York City, 
recently put forth by the Church Federa- 
tion of that city, leads the 
pit ene ei Sun to think that if account 
. is taken of Protestants who 
are only such in name and have no active 
relations with the Church, of Roman 
Catholics who have been baptized but 
are not ‘practical’? Catholics, and of 
Jews who are Hebrews by race but reli- 
gionless, the startling fact then is that 
today a very large majority of citizens of 
the nation’s metropolis have no vital re- 
ligious faith, nor has institutional reli- 
gion any grip upon them. Now inasmuch 
as the journalism of a city usually reflects 
its belief, and inasmuch as the journalism 
of New York affects the opinion of the 
country east of the Alleghanies, and in. 
asmuch as it is estimated that in 1920, 
within a radius of New York’s City Hall, 
there will be 8,624,000 people, a multitude 
unlike London’s vast population by rea- 
son of its greater heterogeneity, is it any 
wonder that Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews, who are still loyal to 
their faith and who still believe in the 
social and institutional aspects of reli- 
gion, are beginning to wonder whether 
‘discretion is not the better part of 
valor,’’ and unity of action for spiritual 
ends the dictate of prudence as well as of 
principle? 


HE RECENT annual gathering of 
the American Federation of Labor 
heard with cordial appreciation Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, secretary 

tie gone Paani of the Department of La- 
bor of the Presbyterian 

Church, commended him and his work, 
and recommended that all affiliated state 
and central bodies exchange fraternal 
delegates with the various state and city 
ministerial associations. The fraternal 
delegate from the English Trades Con- 
gress told Mr. Stelzle that such an episode 
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would have been impossible in Great 
Britain. Whether this is so or not, there 
cannot but be gratitude for the work Mr. 
Stelzle is doing as a mediator and inter- 
preter between two great fraternal or- 
ganizations, which need sadly to know 
each other better. We reported last 
week the innovation by which our Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Meeting in Chicago 
was investigating with greater thorough- 
ness than ever before the merits of an 
industrial conflict in that city. A similar 
opportunity awaits Boston Congregation- 
alism just now if it will but seize it. 
Advances have been made by Typograph- 
ical Union No. 13, for bringing about 
better relations between Boston clergy- 
men and organized .labor. Individual 
clergymen have responded sympathetic- 
ally, private conferences have been held; 
but there is a strategic opportunity for 
a more formal mode of indicating the 
vital interest of our churches in this pro- 
foundly important phase of our life. 


ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON was 

born Dec. 10, 1805, and quite gen- 
erally among the Negroes of this country, 
and also in certain Cauca- 
sian circles in Boston, the 
centenary of his birth will 
be celebrated next Sunday. What he 
stood for—abolition of slavery—came to 
pass; but by a terrible war costing infi- 
nite treasure and life, which some be- 
lieve might have been avoided had not 
sectional animosity been aroused by rad- 
icals on both sides. Garrison’s moral 
courage in defying the dominant senti- 
ment of the time in the North extorts 
admiration, but the bitterness of his cen- 
sure of those who were not radicals like 
himself and his impugning of motives 
forbid his standing as an example to later 
generations of the highest type of Ameri- 
can reformer, of which class Lincoln is 
the greatest. Garrison was a journalist 
of the prophetic sort, dauntless and un- 
corruptible. He had the militant Puritan 
temper and loyalty to an ideal which 
made him terrible in combat and greatly 
to be feared. The city in which he was 
mobbed long ago erected a statue to him 
on her finest avenue, and latter-day his- 
torians of the period in which he wrought 
do justice to his moral worth and his in- 
citing power. Born ageneration or two 
later he would have met with less suc- 
cess, certain factors having entered into 
social psychology since his time which 
militate against the authority of the 
radical. 


The Garrison 
Centenary 


AMES MONROE, Grover Cleveland, 

James G. Blaine, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Elihu Root bid fair to be the Ameri- 
cans most intimately 
associated with writing 
our record as a nation 
toward the Latin-American republics 
south of us. Presidents Monroe, Cleve- 
land and Roosevelt have each done much 
to define our attitude toward Europe’s 
relations with South and Central America. 
Messrs. Blaine and Root will be associated 
with efforts to make clearer to the South- 
ern republics our attitude toward them. 
Mr. Root, it is said, will go to Brazil next 
year, if the Pan-Latin Congress meets 
there, and face to face and mind to mind 
will set forth a policy which the President 
and he have worked out, by which our 
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commercial and political relations may be 
strengthened, and a clear understanding 
arrived at as to just what our expecta- 
tions are concerning the right attitude of 
certain of these republics toward us in 
view of our attitude toward their Euro- 
pean creditors. In short, Mr. Root will 
endeavor to put an end, so far as a con- 
ference between statesmen can, to the in- 
stability of domestic and foreign relations 
in Central and South America. Inciden- 
tally he will define our plan of action as a 
dominant Power. 


T IS EASY ENOUGH to affirm that 
missionary societies should not get 
into debt, and the policy of making both 
ends meet is certainly 

peso a the desirable and ideal 
° one. But before indulg- 

ing in much public criticism is it not the 
part both of kindness and of wisdom to 
ascertain as carefully as possible the rea- 
sons for the status?’ The pastor of a 
prominent city church not long ago took 
occasion to criticise one of our missionary 
societies for getting into debt. On the 
following Sunday he welcomed to his pul- 


‘pit a representative of that society who 


explained frankly and in detail how the 
debt had come to be. At the close of the 
address the pastor himself was the first 
to tell the secretary that he had greatly 
clarified the matter and that his own 
opinion about the debt had been altered. 
This incident can be coupled with that of 
a minister who, after expressing himself 
in the pulpit to the effect that these debts 
ought not to be, was approached as he 
went down the aisle by an earnest woman 
who said, ‘‘ Doctor, have you ever asked a 
single person individually to make a con- 
tribution to this society?’’ He had to 
confess that he had not. The point of 
both of these episodes is the evidence 
they afford of the danger of wholesale 
and indiscriminate criticism before pains 
have been taken to get the point of view 
of men most responsible for permitting 
the debts to accumulate. It is to be pre- 
sumed they regret more keenly than any 
one else the situation. Sometimes a half- 
hour conference with them will convince 
the critic that, under certain circum- 
stances, of two evils, the knifing of the 
work or a debt, the latter is preferable. 


RGANIZED PROTESTANT Chris- 
tiauity in England exists practically 

in two bodies, the Anglican Church and 
wiclleaiaeiiiaiie the Free churches. 
mates oi retrcuns They are nearly equal 
in membership. As 

the opposition of the Anglican Church to 
other denominations has influenced them 
to unite in one federated organization, so 
the iacreasing secularism of the people 
which is constantly swelling the ranks of 
those outside of all churches is impelling 
these two bodies toward each other, in 
spite of their contention and rivalry. The 
most conspicuous if not the chief obstacle 
to their fellowship is the assumption by 
the Anglican Church, supported by civil 
statutes, that it and its clergy hold their 
commissions from God through their elec- 
tion by Jesus Christ, his apostles and 
their successors, while the other churches 
have no such commissions. So long as 
that claim is maintained, any sort of re- 
union is impossible. It is the prophecy 
of coming change that eminent Anglicans 
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can repudiate and even ridicule that claim 
of ecclesiastical superiority and yet re- 
main in their church in good standing. 


HE BIOGRAPHY of the late Dr. 

Alexander Mackennal, containing 
the story of the movement for Free 
Church Federation, 
with which he was 
prominently con- 
nected, has prompted Canon Hensley 
Henson, in an article in the London 


The Passing of the 
Apostolic Succession 


- Christian World, again to point with 


regret to the fact that all efforts of the 
Anglican Church toward the reunion of 
Protestantism are futile so long as they 
insist on the dogma of apostolic succes- 
sion. He says that that dogma not only 
shuts out other Christian churches from 
fellowship with Anglicans, but is largely 
responsible for their internal strife, be- 
cause it leads to and assumes to justify 
sacerdotalism. The discovery that the 
dogma is schismatic, he says, ‘‘ coincides 
with the discovery that it is as unhistor- 
ical as it is uncharitable.’’ He declares 
that the claim to apostolic succession 
is rapidly disappearing among educated 
Anglicans. ‘‘We reject it because it is 
demonstrably untrue, not because it is a 
barrier to that fellowship with our fellow- 
Christians who are non-Episcopalians.”’ 
‘‘Nothing is more certain than that the 
mass of the English laity hold in con- 
tempt the doctrine of apostolic succes- 
sion, which has been disproved by the 
most respected of the English bishops 
and is known to be disallowed by the 
ablest of the clergy.’”’ Canon Henson 
urges Parliament to cleanse the statute 
book of that relic of barbarism which 
forbids Anglicans to welcome into their 
pulpits the leaders of non Episcopal 
Christianity, ‘‘whose books they read 
and whose apostolic labors they revere.” 
That such views as these are tolerated in 
the Anglican Church is evidence of genu- 
ine advance toward real fraternity with 
other Christians. As Dr. Mackennal said 
several years ago, if Nonconformists had 
not to accept the historic episcopate— 
which is only another name for apos- 
tolic succession—as a preliminary to con- 
ference, the whole position would be 
changed. 


N AMERICAN CITIZEN whois now 
living in England and has managed 
large business affairs in both countiies 
ia eels bas just written a book 
ue io ceefUnitea COmPAring the conditions 
States Contrastead Of living in the United 
States and in England. 

These are summarized in the British 
Weekly. The author of the book is John 
Morgan Richards, a prominent Congrega- 
tional layman and a deacon in the Lon- 
don City Temple. He says there are 
more rich men and more money in the 
old country than in the new, but that 
Americans are prone to boast of their 
wealth and to spend it freely to show 
that they are rich, while Englishmen and 
Scotchmen as a rule would rather have 
the reputation of having less than they 
have than to have their wealth exagger- 
ated. Mr. Richards thinks it as expensive 
on the whole to live in London as in 
any important city in the United States, 
though traveling expenses and servants’ 
wages are much higher in this country. 
Americans, he thinks, do not usually suc- 


ceed in business in England, while Eng- 
lishmen and indeed foreigners from every 
country will succeed in the United States 
if they have tact and good manners, 
which he says are as important as a good 
banking account. As to the future pros- 
pects of the two countries Mr. Richards 
is more conservative in his comparison 
than Professor Denney, who visited this 
country last summer and in a recent 
magazine article declares. that the vast 
extent, immense wealth, temperate habits 
and buoyant spirit of Americans insure 
their maintenance of the foremost place 
in modern progress and achievement. It 
is a satisfaction, in reviewing the opinions 
of such eminent judges, to know that the 
aims and ideals of these two great na- 
tions are one. 


O-OPERATION among Congrega- 

tionalists in English communities is 
progressing along similar lines to those 
of the Congregational 
Church Union in Bos. 
ton and like organizations in other cities. 
The Manchester and District Congrega- 
tional Board includes over fifty affiliated 
churches and has taken measures to raise 
$125,000 for local church extension pur- 
poses during the next five years. About 
$40,000 are already pledged and it is pro- 
posed to divide the amounts received 
about equally between mission work and 
starting new churches. The churches of 
the Bradford district last month held a 
united bazar which brought in $35,000 to 
pay the debts on four extension churches, 
an amount much beyond the anticipations 
of those who had it in charge. Rev. 
Rhondda Williams said that the Congre- 
gational system was the best and the 
worst form of church government—best 
if it was worked by broad minded men 
and worst if worked by men of narrow 
mind and of a spirit not too charitable. 
The united bazar was the outcome of a 
spirit of co-operation in which the strong 
churches gave their aid to the weak for 
the good of the whole body of churches. 


Congregational Unity 








HE ALACRITY with which men 

come forward to take the place of 
missionaries martyred at their post of 
duty proves the inher- 
ent vitality of the 
missionary movement 
and helps to illuminate the mystery of 
such tragedies as the recent one at Lien- 
chow, China. It is only six weeks since 
several Presbyterian missionaries were 
brutally killed there, and already three 
persons have written to the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions seeking the privilege 
of stepping into the gap. One was a 
Princeton classmate of the lamented Mr. 
Peale, and is now studying on a fellow- 
ship at Oxford University. Another is a 
Senior at Princeton Seminary. The life 
of that institution has been deepened in 
many ways because of the sad events in 
China, and the recent memorial service 
was a remarkable gathering issuing in 
renewed consecration on the part of many 
students. Nor is the blessing to be con- 
fined to the immediate friends of the 
martyred missionaries. The Presbyte- 
rian churches have been spurred to greater 
sacrifice and generosity. One in Phila- 
delphia has promised $500 toward a re- 
building fund, and the church in Moosic, 
Pa., which supported Mr. and Mrs. Peale 


Making Good the 
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expects now to raise its missionary offer- 
ing to $2,500, thus more than doubling 
its average contribution. So in many 
ways the disaster is inuring, as all pre- 
vious catastrophes in the history of the 
Christian Church have done, to the up- 
building of the kingdom. With regard 
to the real causes of the massacre, defi- 
nite reports are expected soon from an 
investigating commission of three expe- 
rienced missionaries as well as from the 
American consul general and the naval 
officers who went with him to Lienchow. 
Meanwhile the Presbyterian Board nat- 
urally resents the disposition in some 
quarters to apportion blame to its mis- 
sionaries for provoking the attack by the 
natives. The presumption is that the 
former acted with wisdom and modera. 
tion. It does not seem best, however, to 
the board to claim any indemnity for 
damage done to its property. 


HRISTIANITY in Japan has been 

a potent factor in leading the em- 
pire almost within a single generation 
into the front rank 
among nations. She is 
no longer governed by 
foreigners. She has become the coun- 
scllor and teacher of Korea and China. 
With this spirit prevailing it was in- 
evitable that Japanese Christians should 
early assume to manage their ownchurches 
without foreign interference. This pur- 
pose is near its accomplishment so far as 
the American Board is concerned. Com- 
mittees representing the churches and 
the Board’s mission have recently been 
in conference, and have found that no 
radical difference of opinion existed on 
this matter. On other pages Dr. Pettee 
and Mr. Pedley describe the action 
taken at the annual meeting of the dele- 
gates of the Kumi-ai churches This 
matter is of so great significance that we 
give space to it by printing letters from 
both correspondents. It portends com- 
plete self. support for Christians in Japan, 
who will soon be called on to extend their 
work into other Oriental countries. 


Japanese Christian 
Independence 


NIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, irrespec- 
tive of sex or race or property qual- 
ification, is one of the demands of the 
revolting people of Rus- 
sia at this critical hour 
in the Czar’s career, and 
though Count Witte and many other well 
wishers of Russia deplore any such radical 
transfer of power under threat of contin- 
ued revolt and anarchy, it is not improb- 
able that such a concession will be made. 
If so, the absence of all sex differentiation 
will at once put the Russian empire along- 
side of some of our Western states and 
Australia. Coincident with this demand 
in Russia and with the rising tide of agi- 
tation on the matter in Germany where 
the Imperial and Ministerial determina- 
tion to defeat the social democracy by an 
attack on franchise rights has at once 
aroused the people, there has been an up- 
rising in Austria for abolition of present 
suffrage restrictions and for adoption of 
manhood suffrage. Already granted to 
Hungary, it was the more difficult to deny 
it to Austrians, and when more than one 
hundred thousand people filed by the 
Houses of Parliament in, Vienna Jest 
week, in orderly procession yet demiud- 


Universal Suffrage 
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ing the more democratic scheme, Emperor 
Francis and the Ministry capitulated. 
Adopted, it may work against the Teuton 
and in favor of the other race elements of 
the empire, but the step has been taken, 
not to be retraced. In the presence of 
such striking movements as Europe is 
now witnessing favorable to manhood 
suffrage, our own recent reaction against 
it seems the more s‘gnificant. Shall we 
proceed with our reaction, due to the im- 
pression created by experiments which 
have complicated the race issue here and 
demoralized our municipal democracy, or 
shall we accept Edward Everett Hale’s 
prescription that ‘‘the cure for the evils 
of democracy is more democracy ”’? 





Wanted! New Men 


Just as there is something awe inspir- 
ing and thrilling in watching on a large 
scale the inevitable relation of cause and 
effect in the world of nature. so there 
is something awful and thrilling in a 
dramatic display of cause and effect in 
the realm of morals. 

No man can read the five hours’ cross- 
examination of Mr. George W. Perkins 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the firm of J Pierpont Morgan 
and Company by Mr. Hughes Nov. 27, with 
its merciless process of exposure of abys- 
mal depths of affected ignorance, cynical 
ind ff. rence and practices of trade that 
Hammurabi condemned—not to mention 
later ethical authorities, without rejoic- 
ing that the immutability of punishment 
when a man steals, lies and defrauds is 
as certain as the message of the nerves 
to the brain when a normal child puts 
its hands in the fire. Mr. Hughes, in 
this superb piece of work he is doing for 
the nation, takes on the dimensions of 
a great protagonist of justice, a preacher 
of God’s moral integrity, a defender of 
society’s nob'est ideals. 

Two practical questions arise. Are 
such men as Mr. Perkins, the McCurdys 
and the McCalls to be left in charge of 
such fiduciary institutions? Our views 
on this matter are expressed by the New 
York Evening Post: 

Mr. Perkins and his fellows have made 
themselves impossible. Thy have lost all re- 
spect; they must lose their trust positions. 
If any of the trustees of either the Mutual or 
the New York Life think that their business 
can be saved except by the most radical 
changes of personnel, they are living in a 
fool’s paradise. Why, policy holders by the 
thousand are turning to Tom Lawson, in 
preference to McCall or McCurdy or Perkins! 
That is only a hint of the desperate situation 
which requires desperate remedies. Public 
confidence can be restored only by dismissing 
the men who have forfeited public confidence. 
That is elementary. 

A second question is, What is to be 
done with these plunderers, assuming 
that they do not go to prison, where they 
belong? The social ostracism idea gains 
converts. The Hartford Courant points 
out that, as far as can be seen, the dis- 
reputable offenders against law in upper 
New York social circles are not being 
made to feel any disapprobation by their 
set. It concludes with the apt comment: 
‘* We shall never have a really healthy so- 
cial life until the question, ‘Is he rich?’ 
is followed by the more important one, 
‘How came he so?’” It would be in- 
teresting, for instance, to know whether 
the McCurdys of Morristown, N. J., are 
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as much in the social swim there now as 
they were before Mr. Hyde and Mr. Alex- 
ander began their memorable quarrel. 

It is,a pleasure to add that Mr. Richard 
McCurdy has resigned his post as presi- 
dent of the Mutual Company ; that prom- 
inent policy holders of the New York 
Life are organizing to force the resigna- 
tions of President McCall and Mr. Per- 
kins and secure their criminal prosecu- 
tion; that one of the city’s clergymen, 
Rev. J. Lewis Parks, has taunted the 
Century Club with failure to act in get- 
ting rid of Mr. Depew; while there is rea- 
son to believe that when the New York 
legislature meets it will be asked by a 
representative body of citizens of the 
state to proceed with the unpleasant but 
necessary duty of getting representation 
of the Empire State in the United States 
Senate other than by Messrs. Depew and 
Platt. 





College Presidents and College 
Ideals 


A college was originally a society of 
scholars organized for the pursuit and ac- 
quirement of knowledge. It sent forth 
its alumni to be ministers, jurists, physi- 
cians, teachers—leaders in their commu- 
nities. It was for this purpose that col- 
leges were founded in our country. They 
stood for the highest ideals of manhood. 
They and their graduates created and 
represented those ideals for which the 
college was responsible. 

The president was then the head of the 
college. To the community he stood for 
what the college was and was doing for 
it. The people saw in him the disciplined 
mind and the all-around manhood which 
they honored and to which they taught 
their sons to aspire. To the faculty he 
was the leader in their plans, and the 
inspirer of their aims. Students went to 
the college already reverencing him as 
the embodiment of a high ideal, went to 
him when there as counselor and friend, 
passed under his instruction in the upper 
classes and carried the impress of his 
character through their lives. Such men 
as Mark Hopkins of Williams, and Theo- 
dore Woolsey of Yale, and James Fair- 
child of Oberlin reproduced their noblest 
qualities directly and indirectly in thou- 
sands of leaders of men, and no men in 
any Office in this country have surpassed 
them in its service. 

The average college president of today 
represents no such ideal. Heis not sought 
for it, has no opportunity to realize it. 
There are men of the type here described, 
but they are exceptions. The college pres- 
ident is chosen because of his ability as a 
money getter. His business is to beg from 
rich men and from women who have for- 
tunes left to them. His success is meas- 
ured by the number and cost of the 
buildings erected with the money he has 
raised and by the amount of endowment 
he has secured. There are college pres- 
idents whose faces are more familiar to 
business men in Boston and New York 
than to their own students, who have 
earned no more right to a place in the 
ranks of scholars than the captains of 
their college football teams, and who are 
less honored and heroic than they are in 
the public’s esteem. 

None feels the degradation of the high 
office of the college president as keenly 
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as he does. In many cases he has ac- 
cepted his office with a worthier purpose 
than that which he has been forced to 
adopt. He has yielded most reluctantly 
to the compulsion to j»in the already 
overfull procession of those who were 
nominally chosen as intellectual and moral 
leaders of men, who crowd on one an- 
other in the anterooms of business offices 
and in ringing the doorbells of the rich. 

But the whole people are the losers by 
thus permitting the officers who should 
minister to their highest needs and as- 
pirations to be stripped of their honor. 
Would not the choicest value of our re- 
publican government be thrown as‘de if 
the people were to demand of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he should 
go about the country begging his salary 
and the salaries of his associates, or lob- 
bying to get them appropriated by Con- 
gress in return for promised appointments 
to office? The ideals of education are 
lowered, the work of colleges is weak- 
ened and their value to the country is 
lessened by their presidents taking the 
role of the money raiser. Such work is 
alien to their calling. The financial bur- 
dens of colleges and universities belong 
to their trustees. It is their task to raise 
and administer the funds necessary for 
the maintenance of the institutions in 
their care, employing such persons as 
they find best fitted for that purpose, 
Leave the college president to represent 
worthy college ideals. 





Russia’s Chaos 


Revolution in Russia seems nearer than 
the evolution we had hoped for, and 
which last week seemed likely. The 
revolt among the sailors of the navy, at 
Sebastopol, has been suppressed; the 
Cossacks still seem to be loyal to the 
Czar, and Count Witte is still nominally 
in control. But the army and navy are 
honeycombed with disaffection and more 
or less in sympathy with the revolution- 
ists; the peasantry are organizing at a 
prodigious rate for their class betterment; 
the concessions made by the Czar from 
time to time seem to incite rather than 
satisfy the appetite of the proletariat and 
the professional doctrinaires for even 
greater departures from practices of the 
past; and the entire executive and mili- 
tary arm of the government is impotent 
to deal with a situation of industrial and 
economic paralysis such as the Union of 
Unions seems able to bring about at any 
time. The weapon that Bebel, the great 
Social Democrat leader of Germany, in his 
memorable speech last spring at Jena, 
informed Emperor William II. the Social 
Democrats stood ready to use in Germany 
if he proceeded with his purpose to curb 
or restrict extension of the suffrage rights 
of the German masses, the Russian 
leaders are wielding with terrific effect, 
and with a power that no prior European 
revolutions have known, because it is 
virtually a new form of revolution and a 
new weapon in democracy’s hands. 

What can the most powerful autocrat 
do when his railroads and his telegraphs, 
the nerves of his national life, are pros- 
trated? He cannot know what is happen- 
ing. He cannot issue ordezs to his sub- 
ordinates. His troops cannot be moved. 
His peril even may not be known to those 
other royalties who might give succor. 
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A financial crash in St. Petersburg im- 
pends, with results to France which may 
make that republic reel. Either a dicta- 
torship or Social Democracy may soon be 
set up. Apparently the day for oppor- 
tunism, for control-of the situation by 
Liberals with ideals of constitutional re- 
form, is past. Lacking a numerically 
large and financially strong middle class 
population, Russia bids fair to lurch from 
autocracy of an extreme dynastic type to 
democracy of an extreme type, without 
that intermediary step which other Eu- 
ropean nations have known. 

That some of Russia’s best friends 
and purest patriots regret the tendency 
is clear from Father Gapon’s sober words 
to his countrymen. He who last winter 
led them to formal protest against tyr- 
anny now counsels them to avoid ex- 
tremes. But unfortunately the great 
conservative institution for which, in a 
way, he now speaks, has so allied itself 
with the forces of political tyranny in 
the past that, like the Roman Catholic 
Church in the days of the French Revo- 
lution, its counsels of caution fall un- 
heeded on men’s ears. 





The Fountains of Delight in 
God 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial*) 


Is the joy of Christians found in a little 
or a great faith? Shall we find our way of 
escape from the slough of despond in 
which so many of us are caught by turn- 
ing back or by going forward? Are we 
glad in spite of our faith, or because of 
our faith? These are searching questions 
and if we will face them squarely, dster- 
mine the quality of our Christian life. 
To be as much of a Christian as we must, 
is surely in the highest and most joyful 
sense not to be a Christian at all. To be 
seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness is to be walking all uncon- 
sciously by the still waters of an abiding 
and increasing joy. 

The fountains of delight in God are in 
the secret of his presence. He is always 
willing, but he waits and must needs wait 
for us to open the door for his incom- 
ing. ‘Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock,” is Christ’s message to the luke- 
warm church. Do you suppose there was 
much joy of the Lord in Laodicea? And 
yet the springs of it were close at hand— 
just outside the closed door where Christ 
stood knocking. If this is an age of 
Christian gloom and doleful hours, it is 


- because we have put knowledge of exter- 


nals in the place of acquaintance with 
our Father. Those who live with God in 
close personal intimacy are joyful now, 
even in troubles and persecutions, as they 
have ever been. The way to joy is the 
way home—to the Father’s house and the 
Father’s heart. There was no peace for 
the prodigal so long as he was unwilling 
to acknowledge that home was the place 
of joy. How can we expect to be joyful 
Christians when we turn our backs on 
God and see as little of him as our sense 
of duty and expediency in view of the 
unknown issues of life and death will 
allow? - 

*Topic for Dec. 10-16. The Fountians of De- 
light in God. Ps. 37: 1-11; Eph. 1: 3-14. Is joy 
found in a little, or great faith? God better than 


his gifts. How shall we establish and maintain per 
sonal relations with God? 





It was the message which Carlyle 
brought to his generation that work was 
the aim of a true man, not happiness. 
‘Ts there any act of parliament that you 
should be happy?” he asked. And the 
experience of the ages confirms the opin- 
ion that happiness flees from those who 
seek her and follows those who go along 


their way. We have no claim on happi- 


ness, we have a better claim, a claim on 
joy; which is a deeper and a better thing. 


-That claim is founded on the wish and 


promise of our Heavenly Father. Inhim, 
and in him alone, is the fountain of joy. 
He is better than his gifts. He is the one 
ground of our life and pledge of our satis- 
faction. 

The art of Christian living, then, is the 
art of improving our personal relations 
with God. How shall we accomplish this 
in the stress and grief of our experience? 
Is it not, after all, like any other friend- 
ship? Is it not the way to make a friend- 
ship grow to be friendly, to give thought 
to it, to strive to serve our friend, to wait 
and watch for revelations of his charac- 
ter, to refuse to believe ill of his inten- 
tions or doubt his love? If we can do 
so much for God, we shall find ourselves 
more and more delighting in him—not 
merely in his gifts, which might be true 
of a stranger or a mere acquaintance, but 
in Himself. And when that fountain of 
delight is opened we may drink and be 
refreshed—nay more, it will become a 
perennial fountain of eternal life and 
strength. 





In Brief 


**Not to be noted in the minutes,” said the 
New York Life directors. But in the years, 
yes. 





How many affairs there were of which the 
New York Life had “no records about on its 
books.” 





The North Carolina physician who is said to 
have assiduously injected poison into his wife’s 
veins while nominally praying for her soul is 
‘the limit.’’ 





Americans returning from Russia report 
that the people now say “little fool’? where 
they formerly said “‘little father.”” If this be 
so, the Czar’s plight is critical indeed. 





A War Department order indicates that as 
soon as may be all soldiers are to be taught 
to bake bread and cook simple dishes. Who 
says woman’s rights are not being assailed? 





What a comment on the relative patriotism 
of Russian and Japanese soldiers is the fact 
—if it be such—that thousands of Rassian 
prisoners in Japan applied for Japanese citi- 
ship. 





An Anti-Bazar League just formed in Eng- 
land will afford another outlet for the pent up 
religious zeal of those who abhor church fairs 
and are not already absorbed in other reform 
movements, 





The Journal of Education is arranging to 
have the educators of the country discuss 
whether discipline is waning or waxing or 
simply holding its own in the schools of the 
country. How about the churches? 





The Advanced Course in the Life of Christ, 
to which we referred recently, is to begin in 
the January number of the Pilgrim Teacher, 
and to continue through the year and then to be 
published in book form. The author is Pres. 
George B. Stewart, president of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 
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Will those readers who enjoy and use the 
column entitled The Daily Portion kindly no- 
tify us as soon as possible by letter or postal? 
In planning our schedule for another year the 
opinion of any considerable ‘number of sub- 
scribers with regard to the value of any indi- 
vidual feature will have great weight with us. 


Social tension is increasing in London, 
where the number of unemployed increases, 
and little in the way of relief comes, save 
charity invoked by the queen. This succor is 
not taken as calmly and unquestioningly as it 
used to be. Members of the royal family 
were hissed last week at the opening of charity 
bazars. 





Not without significance is the fact that at 
the recent General Conference of the Kumi-ai 
(Congregational) churches of Japan, the min- 
istera’ meetings, at which fur two days pre- 
ceeding the general conference the clergy 
were brought together, Dr. Anezaki, a repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘new Buddhism,” spoke and 
was greeted cordially. 


The six Methodist Episcopal conferences of 
New England will have an increase for work 
among foreigners of thirteen per cent. over 
the previous year’s appropriations from the 
general missionary committee. What do our 
New England Congregational churches and 
state missionary societies propose to do to 
duplicate or exceed this? 





Dr. Gardiner Sprine was pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, for more 
than fifty years. Recently a manuscript ser- 
mon of his was discovered among the relics 
of the church, with the title, The Nature of 
the Christian Atonement. The date of its 
composition is recorded on the cover page, 
**1828.” At the bottom of the page is this 
supplementary inscription—‘‘ All wrong, 1861. © 
Gardiner Spring.’’ This is a suggestive illus- 
tration for ministers who are preaching theo- 
logical theories ‘“‘ with authority,’’ as “‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” 


Representatives of the New England Home 
Missionary Societies, together with a secretary 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, met at the Congregational House, Monday 
and Tuesday of last week and formulated a 
concerted plan of action looking to the secur- 
ing of an amount sufficient to pay the indebt- 
edness of the society and the prosecution and 
pressing of its important work. This plan is 
to be immediately rep: rted to the executive 
committee and by them referred to all of the 
states throughout the Union, to the end that 
before the annual meeting in June the society 
may be free from debt. 





From a rather satirical and caustic imagi- 
nary catechism composed, it is alleged, by a 
modern Philemon, these questions and an- 
swers are quoted: 


What is a minister? 

A servant. 

Whose? 

Mine. 

What is a deacon? 

A diffident oligarch. 

Have you told me all the duties of a church- 
member? 

There is one more. He must not read his 
denominational papers. 





From this time on Congregationalists should 
be thinking of and praying for the meeting at 
Dayton, O., Feb. 7, at which plans for consum- 
mating some form of unity between Methodist 
Protestants, United Brethren and Congrega- 
tionalists will be acted upon by a body offici- 
ally representing all three denominations. 
Congregationalists are entitled to the largest 
delegation, and the 132 men elected by the 
provisional committee of the National Council 
include some of our best known pastors, edu- 
cators, officials of benevolent societies and lay- 
men. We hope the men appointed will not 
shirk the duty assigned. The gathering prom- 
ises to be one of unusual importance, 
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Using the germinal ideas involved in recon- 
struetion of scientific theories forced by the 
discoveries of Madame Curie and other experi- 
menters with radium and radio-activity, the 
mineralogists are now saying that it must 
have taken at least 383,000,000 years to pro- 
duce certain minerals found in Norway, Con- 
necticut being relatively juvenile in point of 
creation of its mineral wealth with a record 
of only 92,000,000 years. It is a very old 
world to which modern geology, paleontol- 
ogy, chemistry and physics introduce us, 
and the older it seems to be the more venera- 
able—can we also say venerated?—becomes 
The Ancient of Days. 





While Russia massacres and hounds forth 
her Jews, Spain, that formerly did likewise, 
invites them back. It is claimed that the 
money to outfit Columbus’ expedition came 
from Jews, not from Queen Isabella, and that 
one of the first ‘persons to step on Amer- 
ican land with£Columbus in 1492 was a Span- 
ish Jew. It is one of the ironies of history 
that some of Spain’s most conspicuous pres- 
ent-day patriots are petitioning for the return 
of the race that Ferdinand and Isabella ex- 
pelled, their action being due chiefly to a con- 
viction that with the restoration of the Jews, 
Spain’s economic development would be has- 
tened and her prosperity restored. 





What does Congregationalism stand for? 
On page 853 an editor of this paper under- 
takes to give a brief but comprehensive reply to 
this frequently recurring question. Prepared 
particularly for the Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing which is soon to consider the subject, this 
article may be utilized in other ways. It has 
therefore been reprinted by the Pilgrim Press, 
which often has requests for literature per- 
taining to Congregationalism, and may be had 
in leaflet form at the rate of twenty-five cents 
a hundred copies postpaid, or ten copies for 
three cents. The approach of Forefathers’ 
Day, and the quickened denominational con- 
sciousness throughout the country, render it 
advisable to instruct our young people ia the 
fundamental principles and characteristics of 
Congregationalism. 





Personalia 


Bishop Scannel of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of Omaha forbids all his flock to assist at 
the marriage of a divorced person and threat- 
ens with excommunication all who disobey. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has promised 
to visit this country in 1907 to participate in 
the tercentenary celebration of the establish- 
ment of the first congregation in America of 
the Church of England. 


The Emperor of Japan out of the Privy 
Purse has granted 1,000 yen to Mr. Kosuke 
Tomeoka’s Home School for wayward chil- 
dren, the gift being in token of appreciation 
of the work it is doing for humanity irrespec- 
tive of creed. 


The serious cerebral and nervous collapse of 
Edward McDowell, the distinguished Ameri- 
can composer ** who has crowded forty years 
into twenty” with a not uncommon result of 
such a choice, will be grievously felt and deeply 
mourned by lovers of music here and abroad. 


Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, after three 
years of laborin the United Kingdom, left 
for the United States last week after a fare- 
well send-off which was hearty and which rep- 
resented Christians of every name in Liver- 
pool. One hundred thousand converts are 
claimed. 


Rev. Arthur Smith, D. D., has been chosen 
to prepare a Centennial History of Protestant 
Missions in China as a feature of the celebra- 
tion of the completion of one hundred years 
of Christian missions in that country in 1907. 
Each society is asked to prepare a separate 
history of its own work for Dr. Smith’s use. 





One of the ablest of the many exiles from 
Russia now returning home to participate in 
the evolution or revolution of the near and dis- 
tant future is Prince Kropotkin, who, since 
his exclusion from France at the request of 
Russia, has lived in Bromley, Kent, England, 
and been a prolific writer for the best English 
journals. 


Roger S. Greene, M. A.,a son of Dr. Greene, 
our eminent missionary in Japan, has suc- 
cessively held the post of vice-United States 
Consul for the United States in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil and Nagasaki and Kobe, Japan. He has 
been promoted and ordered to Viadivostock, 
a critical place to fill now that Russia and 
Japan are working out the Manchurian con- 
trol problem. 


Mrs. Susan L. Mills, founder and president 
of Mills College, reached her eightieth birth- 
day last month, which was celebrated in sev- 
eral places in San Francisco and vicinity. 
This institution, the Mt. Holyoke of the Pacific 
coast, has had over 4,000 students and sent out 
over 700 graduates. Mr. and Mrs. Mills have 
done a noble work for the Christian educa- 
tion of women. 


The venerable Dr. John G. Paton, the New 
Hebrides missionary, has pagsed through sad 
bereavements. His wife recently died in Aus- 
tralia, where he now is, and the morning fol- 
lowing her death he received a cablegram 
announcing the death of his son’s wife on 
Norfolk Island. He was lately thrown from 
a wagon and received severe injuries, but is 
slowly recovering. Dr. Paton is past eighty 
years of age. 


** Loved by all,’’ such was the simple, sug- 
gestive motto in white flowers on the back of 
the hearse which carried the remains of the 
late Sir George Williams to their resting place 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. The rush of 
business life on the streets of the city paused 
while the procession passed and crowds stood 
bareheaded in the rain. The famous cathe- 
dral held a great congregation representing all 
parts of the world and many branches of 
the Church. Dignitaries of the Established 
Church conducted the services, while three 
thousand voices sang, ‘‘ The saints of God, 
their conflict past.’’ 





Insistent Opportunities in the 
Far West 


BY DR. FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS 


During a recent extensive tour throughout 
the distant West a series of situations was dis- 
closed, in which it would seem that every Con- 
gregationalist should take an interest. Several 
concurrent factors are creating another New 
West, with which we must prepare ourselves 
to deal without delay. Fora number of years 
the great railroads have been recovering from 
the effects of unwise enterprise. Today they 
are pushing ahead to seize the really promis- 
ing opportunities. Great irrigation schemes, 
in every portion of the West surrounded by 
mountain ranges, are planned to transform 
the valleys or plains into fruitful fields. More- 
over, better methods of agricultureare making 
truly profitable vast sections of land hitherto 
regarded as semi-arid, and suitable at best for 
grazing purposes. Thousands of miles of such 
land west of the Missouri River within ten 
years may be covered with homesteads. But 
to speak of some specific opportunities thus 
created. 

In Colorado the Moffatt Railroad has been 
built straight over the Rocky Mountains west 
of Denver. Its promoter only awaits the com- 
ing of spring to push his way directly to Salt 
Lake City through the almost unknown north- 
ern portion of the state, and in particular 
through Routt County, said to be the most 
promising section of Colorado, certain toafford 
homesteads to a large and valuable class of 
settlers. The only denomination which has 
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any foothold there is our own. We should 
have a missionary seated on the coweatcher of 
the pioneer locomotive. 

When the American Board was at Seattle, 
Messrs. Hill and Harriman were fighting for 
the right of way along the north bank of the 
Columbia, and the St. Paul was freely credited 
with the purpose of making Seattle a terminal 
station. Two thousand miles of new railway 
this will mean in the state of Washington in 
eighteen months, opening up counties as large: 
as Massachusetts. Can any one fail to see 
what this may mean to Congregationalism, if 
we are alive to the opportunity? 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory are soon to 
make one state, which will be larger than 
Illinois. From end to end it is a fertile terri- 
tory, gridironed by railroads. There are said 
to be 4,000 miles of railway in Oklahoma alone. 
It is being rapidly populated with only five 
per cent. of foreigners. In the year closing 
June, 1904, 2,000,000 of acres were pre empted 
in Oklahoma alone, leaving more than that 
number still open for entry. In the year 
closing June, 1905, 900,000 acres were taken up 
in one county, which means 5,600 new families 
within the year. The whole of Indian Territory 
has just passed from tribal to individual own- 
ership, which means that within three years 
the Indians will be at liberty to sell three- 
quarters of their holdings. The soil is fertile 
and is attracting a tremendous tide of popula- 
tion. Shall we fail as Congregationalists to 
keep in mind this great opportunity? 

Within this year the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City Railway has been opened 
for traffic, making for the first time available 
sections of territory in Utah and Nevada 
hitherto wholly inaccessible, notable at least 
for mineral wealth, and already attracting a 
large though possibly not a permanent popu- 
lation. 

During this summer the St. Paul and the 
Northwestern Railroads have been rapidly 
building westward from the Missouri to the 
Black Hills, opening up the great pasturage 
and mining sections of South Dakota, while in 
eastern Montana the great Crow Reservation, 
with its 1,000,000 acres, has been open to set- 
tlement, and in western Montana the still 
larger Flathead Reservation. 

Is it necessary to give additional reasons for 
renewed activity on the part of all our Congre- 
gational churches with reference to this new- 
est West? These conditions are practically 
creating such a situation as we faced twenty 
years ago with such enthusiasm. It must be 
dealt with at once, or we will be forever too 
late. Shall not Congregationalism, in accord- 
ance with its past history, seize these oppor- 
tunities at their very beginning? 





The secretary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society had an interesting expe- 
rience recently while making a tour of the 
churches on Cape Cod. It was the Sunday be- 
fore the gubernatorial election. Hon. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., now the governor-elect, was also 
campaigning on the cape and spent that Sun- 
day in the town where Dr. Emrich preached. 
When the secretary saw the genia! face of the 
candidate for governor in the congregation, his 
heart was moved to preach that day of the 
campaign being waged in Massachusetts year 
in and year out for the enthronement of Jesus 
in the lives of the people of the common- 
wealth. It was communion Sunday, and the 
pastor so worded the invitation as to welcome 
all who would share the privileges of the 
Lord’s table. The distinguished candidate 
was among those who remained. When the 
service ended the future governor went for- 
ward in the little church, took the secretary 
and the pastor by the hand and thanked them 
for the day’s ministry; but above all he 
thanked them for making him feel that a Uni- 
tarian was welcome to sit with them about the 
table of the Lord. After all there is no cam- 
paign which means so much to men and to 
commonweualths as the unending campaign in 
behalf of Jesus Christ. 
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Japan under Peace Conditions 


By Rev. 


tow She Received the News 


The war is over and Japan is glad of it. 
The nation is settling down rapidly to the 
ways and works of peace. The world has 
been told with feverish haste, just as it is in- 
formed of every murder and railway disaster, 
of the cool reception given by the nation at 
large to the peace commissioners and the treaty 
itself; of the Tokyo riot, with its threatened 
attack on the United States Legation build- 
ings; of the stoning of one member of the E. H. 
Harrimanfparty; of the placing of Japan’s 
capital city under martial law; of threatened 
revolt in the army and assassination of lead- 
ing members of the government; of the forced 
resignation‘of the chief 
of police, the minister 
of] home affairs, and 
others in high position; 
of the appeal to the Em- 
peror not to ratify the 
treaty; the muzzling of 
the press, and the burn- 
ing of Christian chapels 
as well as police sta- 
tions; ‘and other lurid 
accompaniments of a 
frenziedibut brief out- 
burst of passion on the 
part of a nation sud- 
denly disappointed in 
the hour of its recog- 
nized triumph. 

But the feeling of dis- 
grace and defeat, in- 
tense at the moment, 
has largely passed 
away, and what re- 
mains is directed 
against the cabinet and 
its advisers. Itis pleas- 
ant for Americans to 
note that President 
Roosevelt’s high name 
remains untarnished, 
although angry nation- 
alists tried for a brief 
moment to lay a part of 
the blame of the dip- 
omatic defeat at his 
door. But the attempt 
failed utterly. 

The only foreign ruler 
who is still somewhat 
distrusted is Emperor 
William of Germany. It 
is currently believed in 
Japan that the failure ) 
to secure any indemnity 
at all was due primarily > 
to his advice to the Czar, ee 
and that Germany is the 
one European Power 
that must be closely 
watched lest she treat the Orient unjustly. 


ad 
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The Real Welcome 


But if the nation at large, held in leash by 
maneuvering politicians and chauvinistic 
journalists, had no banzais for Baron Komura 
and the terms of the treaty, they had them in 
abundance fr the British fleet and the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. The past fortnight has 
been given up to rejoicings on a large scale, 
and the celebrations are still in progress. 
The streets have been gay with arches, bunt- 
ing, lanterns and electric lights. Navvies, both 
British and Japanese, have had the time of 
their lives. Admirals Noel and Togo and 
their subordinates have been feasted and 
toasted tothe full. Even the Emperor, attend- 
ing the naval review, was cheered in Western 
fashion, and the nation’s pent-up joy over 
delivery from the thraldom of war is at last 
being given free expression. The new senti- 


From Stereograph, Copyright, 1905, Underwood « Underwood, New York 
At the Shimbosh' Bridge, Tokyo, at the time of Admiral Togo’s Triumphal Entry 


James H. Pettee, Missionary of the American Board 


ment daily rising into greater prominence is, 
Japan and England backed by the moral sup- 
port of the United States can and will police 
the East and keep the peace of the world. 


Bryan and Bowne 


This is neither a Presidential ticket nor a 
philosophical card party, but it represents a 
combination of political aspiration and philo- 
sophical wisdom much in evidence this week 
in Japan. The unifying element in this com- 
bination is that of American Christian man- 
hcod, simultaneously investigating and bene- 
fitting this Yankee land of the East. The 
orator and the teacher, the great party leader 


responsibility for the care of dependent 
churches, thus placing the whole organized 
church work of the Kumiai body on a clear- 
cut Japanese basis, so as to have at least one 
Christian body in Japan entirely independent 
of organized foreign assistance and direction. 

A similar movement is under way in the 
Presbyterian fold and other denominations 
can hardly fail to catch the fever. Lest mis- 
understanding should arise it should be added 
that the relations between Japanese and for- 
eign Christians were never better than they 
are today. Friction ensues at only one point 
viz., where the fact of the missionary being a 
representative of a foreign organization, as for 
example, the American 
Board, is in any way 
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and the profound Christian scholar. Both 
men have been given an ovation, as they richly 
deserved, and both men are leaving a message 
of priceless worth to any people. The more 
such missionaries America sends to Japan at 
this juncture the better. 


Japanese Gongregationalists in Council 


The annual meeting of delegates of the 
Kumiai churches of this nation held last week 
at Tokyo reflected accurately the new hope of 
the people now that peace has come. It was 
a gathering of great power and promise. In 
spite of left-over war taxes, increased cost of 
living, and much financial distress, a collec- 
tion of yen 800 was raised for a forward move- 
ment evangelistic campaign the coming winter 
and strong hope was expressed that the 
churhes might be able within a year or so to 
adopt the suggestion of the American Board 
mission committee and assume the entire 


, @mphasized. 

Missionaries are 
urged to identify them- 
selves with the Japa- 
nese institutions to the 
utmost Possibility. 
Personally they are 
warmly welcomed 
and their assistance 
courted, but it is de- 
sired that their rela- 
tions with the foreign 
body be ignored or at 
least never made obtru- 
sive. It is felt by such 
leaders as Messrs. Mi- 
yagawa, Ebina, Har- 
ada, and others, that 
in this way Christian- 
ity will most rapidly 
make itself at home in 
the land and the Japa- 
nese churches them- 
selves will most readily 
assume the reponsibil- 
ity for evangelizing the 
whole land. 

All recognize, how- 
ever, that continued 
help from foreigners is 
imperatively needed. 
The situation is a novel 
and intensely interest- 
ing one. It may well 
be watched sympathet- 
ically by the Western 
world. The encourag- 
ing symptom is the cor- 
dial feeling toward in- 
dividual foreigners who 
are actually doing some- 
thing for Japan. It is 
being daily demon- 
strated that there is a 
way of fostering the 
spirit of local and na- 
tional independence 
and at the same time of bestowing helpful 
counsel and assistance at needed places. 


Cases in Point 


As illustrative examples, reference may be 
made to Dr. DeForest’s extended tour through 
the land now in progress. His addresses on 
his experiences with the army in Manchuria 
and his straightforward gospel sermons are 
received with great favor. Fifteen new deci- 
sions are reported at one meeting, and multi- 
tudes of new hearers are being reached. Mr 
Allichin’s lantern lectures before soldiers, Rus- 
sian as well as Japanese, and the highly ap- 
preciated work of many lady missionaries for 
the soldiers, both well and wounded, are other 
timely demonstrations. Soldiers are now re- 
turning from the front by the thousands daily 
and much is being done in their behalf. 

The ever-popular Y. M. C. A., Christian En- 
deavor Societies and other union organiza- 
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tions are active. The Doshisha, under its new 
principal, Mr. Niwa, is forging ahead in num- 
bers and influence. With over six hundred 
students this fall, the largest number for more 
than ten years, and with a hard-working, 
united band of teachers, it deserves the help 
of those who revere the name of Neesima and 
who believe in the power of Christian educa- 
tion. 


A Suggestion 

What a splendid thing it would be if gen- 
erous, large-hearted Americans would give at 
this juncture, as an expression of their satis- 
faction over Japan’s heroic conduct in the 
peace negotiations, $100,000 to each of these 
representative and thoroughly worthy Chris- 
tian institutions in Japan: 


The Doshisba at Kyoto. 

K »be College at Kube (for girls). 

The Orphanage at Okayama. 

The Y. M. C. A. (for buildings in various 
cities). 


The list might be extended without difficulty, 
but this will do for a starter. 

Instead of this bright prospect, the real 
situation seems to be no money for touring, 
except in a few special cases; workers being 
discharged; Tottori station closed; no funds 
for relief work; promising openings unen- 
tered; missionaries living on next month’s 
salary; at this time when there ought to be 
a resolute advance further reductions threat- 
ened. 

We on the ground are hampered, but not 
disheartened. What can be done with the 
funds and workers at hand will be done; but 
O, what a splendid day is America’s now in 
Japan, and through her for Korea, China, 
India, and perhaps the Philippines. Would 
that her men of gold might see this golden 
opportunity and invest for the long future! 

Okayama, Japan, Nov. 1. 


Japan from Another Mission- 
ary’s Standpoint 


BY REV. HILTON PEDLEY, MAEBASHI 
TREND OF NATIVE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


At the recent annual meeting of Kumi-ai 
ministers held ata Jarge Japanese hotel near 
the coast, three American Board’s missionaries 
shared the fellowship of some forty or fifty 
Japanese Congregational pastors, and not 
soon will we forget the hilarity of the morn- 
ing ablutions in the spacious bathroom, the 
fervor of the sunrise prayer meetings, the 
childlike abandon of the closing festivities 
and the spiritual refreshment from the four 
set addresses. Professor Aneyaki of the Im- 
perial University spoke of Buddha and Christ. 
The body of the former was his teaching, that 
of the latter was his church. The funda- 
mental idea of both teachers was—God, and 
the life and work of both were an endeavor to 
manifest theidea. Buddha’s method was sub- 
jective, Christ’s objective. Combined they 
give us the full-orbed conceptions of deity and 
man. Rev. Mr. Miyagawa spoke on the psy- 
chological basis of the preacher’s work. Re- 
cent works by Starbuck and James should be 
carefully studied. Salvation means more than 
it did in the months of revivalists of the Moody 
type. It means development along lines of 
spiritual education. 

Rev. Mr. Ebina demanded from the preacher 
the voice of authority. Today the Japanese 
people are longing for such a voice. Give up 
apologetics and denunciation of other reli- 
gions. Speak the message from Christ. The 
Kumi.ai preacher is the freest man in Japan. 
Not bound by official red tape, nor circum- 
scribed by a rigid educational system, nor 
held in the bonds of dogma or ecclesiasticism, 
but free as the spirit of Jesus Christ, he ought 
to overflow with earnestness, enthusiasm and 
joy. 

Matsumura, the author, told how preaching 
had changed its emphasis in twenty years. 
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Formerly the outward forms of religious life 
as seen in the West were insisted upon. Now 
the preacher is after the souls of men, and 
his great trouble is how toreach them. Could 
he himself feel able to adequately present the 
gospel, he would step into the ministerial 
ranks at once. 

So much for the addresses. Another fea- 
ture was a movement toward a special effort 
along evangelistic lines during the coming 
year. 


NATIVE CHURCHES ASSUME SELF-SUPPORT 


The annual meeting of the Kumi ai churches 
in Rev. Mr. Ebina’s church, Tokyo, and at- 
tended by ninety six delegates, thus constitut- 
ing one of the record gatherings in point of 
numbers, was held at the psychological mo- 
ment. For several days the officers and blue- 
jackets of the British squadron had been féted 
and feasted, and Bryan of Presidential cam- 
paign fame had enjoyed a like reception. All 
Tokyo was literally on the move. What could 
this third of Gideon’s band do under the cir- 
cumstances? Could it possibly make itself 
felt? Itcouldand did. Inits two successive 
public meetings in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, the 
building seating over one thousand was filled 
each time. In its business sessions, three 
items of the utmost importance to the churches 
were discussed and voted upon, and two of 
them were productive of new life and courage 
to all. 

First was the matter of appointing an advis- 
ory committee to the dean of the Doshisha theo- 
Irgical department, who had requested the 
appointment. A consultation had been held 
between the Doshisha trustees and represen- 
tives of the churches, and these representa- 
tatives now reported unfavorably. Finally the 
meeting voted that under the present circum- 
stances further consultation was useless. In 
the discussion it was made clear that mutual 
distrust between the consulting parties lay at 
the bottom of the failure to co operate, and it 
is with profound satisfaction that we are able 
to write that, at a later meeting of the Do- 
shisha alumni, steps were taken to bring 
about a better state of things between the 
present trustees on one hand, and the alumni 
and Kumi-ai churches on the other. 

Second was the question of the organized 
churches aided by the mission. Two com- 
mittees—one from the mission and the other 
from the Kumi ai churches—had met in 
friendly conference, and from the mission 
committee had come the proposal that the 
independent Kumi-ai churches take over the 
care of the forty odd organizations now re- 
ceiving mission aid. The proposal was taken 
in the kindly spirit in which it was given, 
and when it was reported to the present meet- 
ing a committee was at once chosen to con- 
sider and report before adj urnment. This 
report recommended the acceptance of the 
suggestion in principle, the matter of time, 
means and conditions to be left to the stand- 
ing committee, and the recommendation was 
passed by a unanimous vote. 

Such a determined step in advance came 
almost as a surprise. When we realize that 
the Kumi-ai body is now virtually committed 
to a movement which, when put into execu- 
tion, will involve a home missionary budget 
of say 14,000 yen (twice the present budget), 
we can understard what courage and self- 
sacrifice the movement entails. May the 
churches rise to this supreme test, and may 
all good Congregationalists at home back 
them up with all the sympathy in their power. 

Third, the forward movement started at the 
Ministers’ Meeting a few days before now 
took shape at the hands of a committee ap- 
pointed by the church delegates. That commit- 
tee made a definite recommendation, namely, 
to raise 1,000 yen for such a movement, to 
limit the area to not more than five places, 
and to request Rev. Messrs. Ebina and Miya- 
gawa to assume the leadership, their churches 
to give them three months leave of absence. 
The recommendation went through with a 
rush—almost a banzai. The whole movement 
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was presentel to a general meeting in the 
Bancho church that same evening, the hat 
was passed around and 800 of the 1,000 yen 
were subscribed on the spot. Evidently the 
army that rushed the 203 Meter Hill has a 
close competitor where it might least suspect 
one. 

From the above facts, it will be seen that 
the annual meeting of 1905 means much for 
the history of the Kumi-ai churches. If thetwo 
great forward movements work out satisfac- 
torily, as I believe they will, Congregationalism 
in Japan will have made good its claim to the 
respect and consideration of thoughtful men 
throughout the empire. 





The Georgia Convention 


It was the fifteenth, held at beautiful Savannah. 
Arriving, the delegates found the cup of hospitality 
pressed to their lips, and it was kept there until 
they left. The appeal for an awakening in Mr. 
Claibourne’s sermon proved the keynote of the 
gathering. The assembly was one to be weighed 
rather than counted, for Yale and Oberlin and 
Fisk and Talladega and Atlanta and Howard were 
represented. William Harvard Holloway, a Yale 
man, five years at Thomasville, physically the 
smallest member of the convention, was chosen 
moderator, and made a good one. 

Reports from the churches revealed encouraging 
facts. Allanta was doing special m ssion work in 
slum, prison and suburb; Thomasville was locally 
dubbed the *‘kid” ehurch, because the pastor had 
caught so many boy*; Duncanville had trebled its 
country members; Macon rejoiced in its flourishing 
Endeavor Society; Savannah was taking on new 
life; and so the story ran, in short, snappy reports 
for over an hour. 

The women added greatly to the meeting, not 
only by the good care they took of the del- gates 
in their homes, but also by the enj »yable reception 
they tendered, after which wit and re partee sparkled 
like the champagne that was not there, for this was 
a temperate set of men, not one being addicted to 
tobacco or whisky. Miss Jennie Curtis of Mc{n- 
tosh was the soul of the Woman’s Missionary Union, 
which held a profitable hour Saturd sy afternoon. 

Topics discussed were to the point. Probably 
the most fruitful was the antiphonal discussion in 
which the laymen held up the defects of the clergy 
and the clergy those of the laymen; it was frank, 
good-natured and helpful, giving food for thought. 
But the best thing done was the ad >ption of a new 
constitution which invests the moderator with a rep- 
resentative function. He is chosen at the end of 
the session, is given power to choose his commit- 
tees for the year, and is to preside over the meeting 
he works up. He is, therefore, the leader of the 
body for the year, not merely a presiding offizer. 

One afternoon the body resolved itself into a 
council, and for ov: r an hour put Mr. William Cash, 
a country bred boy of rich African blood and trained 
at Fisk and Oberlin, in the fiery furnace of theo- 
logical inquisition; but he came out without the 
smell of fire upon his garments, though he declined 
to be as wise on some points as some of his exam- 
iners wanted him to be. The next afternoon he 
was ordained and installed before a large audience 
representing various denominations. And this 
eburch, which has suffered unusual reverses with 
respect to her pastors, two having died recently, 
enters upon a new era of expansion. 

Sunday’s services drew three large audiences, not 
to speak of the Sunday school and Endeavor gather- 
ings. At night there was a miscellaneous program 
of song, story and farewell words. The fine choir 
added greatly to the occasion. Tender words of 
appreciation were spoken for the late lamented 
T. B. Lillard, the former pastor, and the m»vement 
to mark the grave of the late L. B. Maxwell, ten 
years the eloquent pastor of First Church, Savan- 
nah, was indorsed. , 

Representatives from the A. M. A., the C. S. 8. 
and P. 8. and the South Carolina Association added 
to the strength of the meeting, the last named com- 
ing as emissaries on the matter of reuniting the 
South Carolina and Georgia bodies, which is likely 
to be done. The next gathering goes to Thomas- 
ville, which deserves great credit for yielding the 
meeting this year to Savannah, that the instal- 
lation services and the convention might be held 
simultaneously, thus economizing greatly for the 
churches. H. H. P. 





United States Senator Burton of Kansas has 
been fined, sentenced to prison, and debarred 
forever from holding office of honor, trust or 
profit under the Federal Government. 
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Young Journalists Worth Knowing 


Gentlemen! I have often said that I should wish 
to be a journalist were I not a king.—HUMBERT OF 
ITALY. 


Journalism, like most other callings, 
underwent some rather marked changes 
during the last third of the nineteenth 
century. 

These were not so much due to abstract 
ideas or to a theoretical revolution as the 
contemporaneous changes in some other 
callings, say the ministry or medicine. 
They resulted more from the applications 
of science than from its theory—from 
multiple telegraphy, the telephone, the 
Hoe press, express locomotives, and a 
systematized collection of news and dis- 
persion of the printed page, together with 
the organization of newspaper properties 
in stock companies with diffusion of 
ownership, all these contributing to 
make the creating and the selling of 
newspapers and periodicals an in- 
dustry of such proportions as Frank- 
lin or Greeley never dreamed of. 

Coincident with and in part due 
to this striking improvement in the 
financing, printing, illustrating and 
manufacturing of a commodity in- 
tended to inform men, there went 
on changes in the collection and 
presentation of news and in com- 
ment thereon, which were typical 
of their time, in that they made for 
collective worth rather than for in- 
dividual glory. To put it otherwise, 
the editor-in-chief became a less 
conspicuous factor; ‘‘team work’”’ 
for common ends took the place of 
the old “star play’’; the news- 
gatherer came to stand higher both 
in the public’s and the newspaper 
Owner’s appreciation than he did 
formerly; and the editor’s ‘“‘we’’ 
less certainly called forth the 
reader’s ‘‘ Oui,” some men having 
come to believe with F. D Maurice, 
that ‘‘ We covers the most insolent 
pretension, the most offhand dog- 
matism, the most haughty scorn of 
individuals and of mankind.” 

In short, the process went so far 
that it came to pass in the early 
790’s that ‘‘ personality ’” among edi- 
tors of daily papers in this country had 
become a rare asset in the publishers’ list, 
and a source of wealth best illustrated 
by Watterson of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Godkin of the New York Post, 
Dana of the New York Sun and McElway 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, of whom only 
Watterson and McElway survive. These 
men were admired by the younger genera- 
tion, but they were of a type which ap- 
parently none of the oncoming genera- 
tions of American journalists could aspire 
to reproduce. Where ten people knew of 
Greeley, one knew of Reid; ten of Ben- 
nett, Sr., one of Bennett, Jr.; ten of 
Samuel Bowles, 2d, one of Samuel Bowles, 
3d. Men perhaps knew who owned papers, 
but cared little who made them. 

This tendency also had become appar- 
ent among the weeklies of the country 
though to a lesser degree. Where Beecher 
wrought powerfully for intellectual and 
Spiritual liberty, Abbott and Mabie 
labored, but the “popes” of mid-century 


By George Perry Morris 


religious journalism had mostly passed 
away; no one to take George William 
Curtis’s place on Harper’s Weekly had 
been found; and the mortality of weekly 
journals of all classes had come to be 
high owing to the competition of the daily 
press on the one hand and the inexpen- 
sive monthlies on the other. 

‘*Every lane has its turning” and em- 
phasis on the external, mechanical, typo- 
graphical, ‘‘raw material’? aspects of 
journalism, like emphasis on the external 
and the material in all other callings soon 
inevitably breeds reaction. Men crave 
the touch of the personal and the human 
note sooner or later.* They at bottom 
believe profoundly in journalism as some- 
thing higher than chronic'ing news, 
namely, interpreting it and creating it— 





NORMAN HAPGOOD, 
Collier's Weekly 


creating it in the sense of inspiring action 
worthy to be chronicled. 

In consequence, within a decade there 
has been a re-emergence of personality in 
our American journalism, more conspicu- 
ous in the realm of weekly journalism 
than in that of the daily newspaper, I 
think, but we are not without indications 
of it there, although there is no daily 
newspaper owner or editor in the country 
today, save Mr. Hearst, who begins to 
have the national reputation that some 
of the men had a generation or two ago. 

The men who will be commented upon 
here in what must be a very inadequate, 
and I fear, disappointing way are some 
of the younger men whose personality 





*A newspaper will exeit a greater influence, 
other things being equal, if it is kaown to represent 
on public questions the deliberate convictions of 
some person, a person of flesh and blvod, and not a 
corporation. The influence of a newspaper, other 
things being equal, will be greater if it is known 
who owns the paper and controls its pulicy.—Wi- 
liam J. Bryan, 1901, in resp to question, How 
can the influence of the press be increased? 





has not been submerged in any “team 
play,” but who have already in varying 
degrees been adjudged men of promise 
and power, and factors to be reckoned 
with in shaping public opinion. Each of 
them, both in what he writes and in what 
he chooses to print written by others, 
does something to shape the mold of 
our tastes in literary matters, and this 
is peculiarly so in-the case of Mr. More; 
but most of them have become conspicu- 
ous by their use of their journals for 
social betterment, for their grappling 
with the protean forms of up-to-date 
civic evil, and for their sharp challenge 
of the nation’s ethical code, as if they 
were censors by divine right. The con- 
ception of the newspaper as ‘‘a great 
agent. of social logic,” which Tarde, the 
French sociologist, describes, and 
which Professor Nash in his Ethics 
and Revelation pictures as the 
“symbol of widened social respon- 
sibility ’’ they have; they have put 
it above the mere ‘‘ mirror” theory 
which dominated so many latter 
nineteenth century editors; and the 
three things which W. Robertson 
Nicoll asks for in a journal— 
‘facts, ideals and a thrill’’—are 
found by their readers. 

They have ventured to depict the 
least attractive as well as the more 
pleasing aspects of our marvelous 
commercial development. They 
have been among the first to call for 
judgment on the corrupt and greedy 
in high politics and high finance. 
What Mr. Hapgood has done in a 
direct, frontal attack in the edito- 
rial paragraph, or Mr. Lorimer by 
the use of fiction—his own or David 
Graham Phillip’s or Mr. Elliot 
Flower’s—Mr. Masson has done by 
the satirist’s pen employed in dia- 
logue or verse. 

Each of them—save one—is a lib- 
erally educated man, graduated 
from a college or university, which 
could not be said in any such pro- 
portion of the commanding person- 
alities of our last era of journalistic 
pre-eminence. The average age of 
the men is thirty-eight years, only one of 
them having been born prior to the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, which makes them 
men for whom its issues are in no wise 
matters either of memory or personal 
participation—or prejudice. They come 
to the combat of today unencumbered by 
the rusty armor or antique weapons of a 
conflict in which their fathers grappled 
and fought. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood, Harvard ’90, of 
Collier's Weekly, has come to his present 
place by way of the study of law, practice 
of the art of dramatic criticism, loving 
study of history and biography, and un- 
conventional, vital forthputtings of his 
own in appreciation of Daniel Webster, 
Abraham Lincoln and the literary states- 
men of Europe. The sources of his eth- 
ical passion and his zest for journalism of 
@ prophetic sort are not revealed, but 
this is not important in view of the fact 
that they exist, and that they have led 
him to use the wide circulation of Collier’s 
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HAMILTON HOLT, 
The Independent 


and its financial and artistic as well as 
its editorial resources to attack predatory 
wealth, vicious’‘‘society’’ journalism of 
the Town Topics type,.the frauds of the 
patent medicine industry, and the cohorts 
of charlatanry, quackery, and “graft” 
wherever he has found them, whether 
in national politics, in Wall Street, or in 
upper circles of ‘‘society.” 

If Mr. Hapgood both shapes and reflects 
the mood of the hour by his caustic deal- 
ing with what seems to him and many 
Americans Mr. Rockefeller’s pious hypoc- 
risy, he is none the less faithful in denun- 
ciation of what he believes to be Mr. 
Hearst’s demagogic ‘‘patriotism’’ and 
“yellow journalism,’’ and Mr. Thomas 
Lawson’s unveracious, self-advertising 
candor. More than most editors of his 
time he adorns his polemic with apt allu- 
sions to history and literature, and he 
saves his output from being only con- 
temporaneously useful by thus linking it 
with the past, while his imagination’s play 
around about life’s present tragedies and 
comedies—for he has a keen sense of the 
humorous as well as the ironic and sar- 
donic—gives to his work a quality that 
makes for its future worth just as Mr. 
Curtis’s blending of moral passion with 
lambent humor, or Mr. Godkin’s pungent 
style and mordant satire made their jour- 
nalistic output lap over the border of the 
field of journalism—‘“‘the grizette of lit- 
erature,’’ as Barrie calls it—into that of 
literature. ‘‘ Newspapers are the pulpit 
of democracy,’’ says Mr. Hapgood, in a 
phrase recalling Wendell Phillips, ‘‘Types 
are the fathers of democrats.’’ Behold a 
preacher and a democrat! 

Mr Hamilton Holt of The Independent, 
Yale ’94, is a grandson of Henry C. 
Bowen, a founder of that paper when he 
and other opponents of slavery decided 





Photo by van der Weyde 
EDWARD J. WHEELER, 
Current Literature 


that New York City needed a journal 
free to speak on slavery and other ethical 
evils. Since he became managing or of- 
fice editor of The Independent in 1897 it 
has re-asserted itself as a consistent, vig- 
orous, constructive critic of affairs, with 
a vision as to the future, with a sympa- 
thy for democracy, and a willingness to 
see the good in social innovations and in 
men and women whom many Americans 
have considered dangerous radicals, which 
has been refreshing. 

Mr. Holt has supplemented thorough 
grounding in sociology and economics 
while at Yale and Columbia Universities 
with study at first hand of conditions in 
the metropolis, where he resides in a so- 
cial settlement and is now in contact 
with social settlement workers, political 
leaders, and prophets and partisan adher- 
ents of socialism. His touch ‘with the 
full pulsing life of the great metropolis, 
with its infinite variety of problems and 
of racial and religious points of view, 
vitalizes his policy as an editor. 

In his own personal philosophy of life 
and in his course as a citizen Mr. Holt is 
considerable of a radical. He is promi- 
nent in the party which stands for munic- 





TOM MASSON 
Managing Edior of Life 


ipal ownership, and is the first president 
of the new Citizens Protective League 
which has been organized to see to it that 
the metropolis has a free ballot and a 
fair count, and thus he is not only the 
journalist who is a spectator and histo- 
rian but the journalist who is an actor, 
as Samuel Bowles, the 2nd, said every 
great journalist must be. Mr. Holt be- 
lieves in many things in politics and 
statecraft which his grandsire would 
have thought revolutionary to the nth 
degree, but as an editor he realizes that 
evolution is better than revolution and 
that what he is perfectly free to say asa 
citizen or what his contributors are wel- 
come to say as contributors, he as editor 
may better put in a less dogmatic or less 
“Follow thou me’”’ way. Nevertheless, 
The Independent today is both more and 
less of a known quantity than it was a 
decade ago, and cannot be overlooked by 
those who want to get a realistic, vital, 
near-to-life impression of what democ- 
racy is thinking about, for, apart from 
Mr. Holt’s own contributions, his nose 
for the right contributor, in a candid, 
terse style on the clamant issues of the 
day, enables him to make his contributors 
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GEORGE H. LORIMER, 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 


do excellent team work with him in cre- 
ating a live journal, 

Mr. George Horace Lorimer (Colby and 
Yale) of the Saturday Evening Post edits 


a journal honored in its earliest days.. 


by Benjamin Franklin’s connection with 
it. Its rejuvenation is due, primarily, to 
Mr. Cyrus Curtis, who also owns the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but its grip on 
the reading public as an organ of opinion, 
as well as an attractive aggregation of 
journalist ‘‘features,”’ is due mainly to 
Mr. Lorimer, in whom the Christian 
public always will have more than ordi- 
nary interest, because as a journalist he 
is continuing to preach no less forcefully 
than his father, the late Rev. Dr. George 
C. Lorimer, who until recently was a. 
prominent figure in American Baptist 
circles. 

The Scotch strain in both father and son 
has revealed itself, not only in a body of 
organized conviction on the fundamentals. 
of ethics, but also in a biting, yet humor- 
ous, polemical style, which in the son has 
flowered out into that clever satire on 
American commercialism, The Letters of 
a Self-made Merchant to His Son—the 
data for which the future editor got when 
a favorite subordinate in the offices of one 
of Chicago’s former ‘‘captains of indus- 
try ’’ and dispensers of philanthropy, Mr. 
Philip Armour. ~ 

Mr. Lorimer was quicker than many of 
our editors to see that there were poten- 
tialities of great popularity for his journal 
if it would espouse the people’s cause 
in the fight of commonwealth against 
wealth, and he has done not a little, both 
in his own model editorial paragraphs. 
and in the serial fiction and special 
articles on ‘‘high finance’’ which he has. 
published, to create the ethical revival 
now on. His point of view as a demo- 
crat is well revealed in his estimate of 





PAUL E. MORE 
literary Editor N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Senator Beveridge in the (December) 
Booklovers Magazine. 

Mr. Paul E. More (Washington Uni- 
versity and Harvard), literary editor of 
the New York Evening Post, formerly 
of The Independent, by his recent three 
volumes of Shelburne Essays, in which 
he has gathered together the best of his 
many essays in the leading American and 
English monthlies and quarterlies, has 
compelled a recognition here and in Great 
Britain which must in due time give him 
a very high place among critics of litera- 
ture, and make his output in his present 
position more and more authoritative. 
He comes to the performance of his re- 
sponsible duty with an equipment which 
no other American critic of our own and 
European literature whom we can recall 
has had, namely, a knowledge of Oriental 
as well as Occidental thought in its high- 
est reaches of attainment. The result of 
this is illustrated supremely in such an 
essay as that on Lafcadio Hearn, and 
it will stand him and us in good stead 
as together with other Occidental peoples 
from this time on we turn our attention 
more and more to the literatures, philos- 
ophies and ethical codes of the Orient. 
Though greatest when using the essay 
form, Mr. More’s own verse is proof of 
his competency to judge intelligently 
those who prefer poetry as a medium of 
expression. 

Unlike many critics of today Mr. More’s 
standards of criticism are not exclusively 
subjective, but are objective as well, toa 
degree comparable with some of the ablest 
of classic masters of criticism. His range 
of opinion, allusion and quotation is so 
wide as to be impressive, but his thought 
is clothed in a style that makes Saints- 
bury’s English seem by contrast as atro- 
cious as it really intrinsically is. While 
an essay like Mr. More’s on Nemesis or 
the Divine Envy reveals him as at ease in 
dealing with the great problems of life 
treated in abstract way, his criticism 
instinctively, like that of Sainte-Beuve, 
his confessed master in the art, gathers 
oftener about individuals who have cre- 
ated systems of thought or wrought ar- 
tistically in literature. 

The traditions of his present place of 
expression of opinion are lofty and in- 
spiring as all who have read the Post or 
the Nation know; but it is well to bear 
in mind that while’Mr. Garrison retains 
his long-time control of the Nuation’s de- 
partment of literature, the Post has now 
an editor of its own with his own point 
of view, more modern and cosmopolitan 
than that of the great reformer’s son, and 
less dogmatic in spirit and less Puritan in 
ideal. 

Mr. E. J. Wheeler (Ohio Wesleyan), 
now of Current Literature, but formerly 
of the Literary Digest, has a long record 
—for a young man—of personal participa- 
tion in social reform, beginning back in 
the Prohibition party days when he edited 
The Voice, but in later years broadening 
out as he has seen the social problem in 
its ratifications and its connections with 
the making and distribution of wealth. 
Mr. Wheeler has exemplified and will 
continue to, that fine art which Emerson 
so highly commended of knowing how to 
quote wisely and well. Under him the 
Literary Digest became a very widely 
circulated journal and a profitable prop- 
erty for its owners, the only criticism 


ever passed upon it which I have noted 
being in the Southern press, namely, that 
it was far more likely to quote the pro- 
gressive or liberal than the conservative 
statement of acase. He now sits in the 
chair filled all too brief a time by the 
late Charles Spahr, who did so much to 
make The Outlook read when he was on 
its editorial staff; and already Current 
Literature shows the effect of his touch 
and that of his associate, Mr. Leonard 
Abbott, also formerly of the Literary 
Digest. Editing has been defined as 
knowing what to leave out, and Mr. 
Wheeler’s task is one that tests him as 
few men are tested. The wealth of peri- 
odical literature of the world must be 
culled by some one, and he is a valuable 
servant of the public who can discern the 
significant, the timely and the prophetic, 
and then condense it and restate it. 





Four Good Things in Congre- 
gationalism 
(Y. P. 8S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 17-23. What Our Denomination 
Stands For. 1 Tim. 3: 14-16, 1 Pet. 2: 9. 

Why are we in a Congregational church 
rather than in that of some other denomina- 
tion? Why do we ask others to come to our 
particular church? Why do we seek to spread 
throughout this land and the world the Con- 
gregational type of Christianity? Not because 
other denominations do not proclaim the gos- 
pel or exhibit in their membership the graces 
of the Christian life, but because we too have 
a good thing as well as they, a specially good 
thing, better than we sometimes realize when 
we shrug our shoulders and say, ‘“* One denomi- 
nation is as good as another.’”?’ We ought to 
have a reason for being a Congregationalist 
other than that arising from inheritance or 
convenience, to remember that the contribu- 
tion of Congregationalists to the Christian life 
and thought of the world is as massive and 
noble as that of any branch of the Church, that 
in behalf of our principles martyrs gladly suf- 
fered imprisonment and death, that in propor- 
tion to our numbers we have accomplished a 
remarkable service in behalf of Christ and his 
kingdom. We do stand for something Bibli- 
cally, historically, philosophically, practically, 
and while we love other battalions in the army 
and work with them with increasing harmony 
for common ends, let us never be afraid on 
proper occasions to flaunt our regimental 
banner. 





Liberty. This is a basal principle of Con- 
gregationalism. We shrink from the rule of 
ecclesiastics. We don’t want to be caught in 
the wheels of too much machinery. When, 
guided by the Spirit and the advice of our 
brethren, we form ourselves into a church, we 
want to determine our own creed, to decide 
upon our form of worship, to manage our own 
affairs, always amenable to the leadership 
and control of the spirit of God. We may, if 
we please, adopt the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
the Westminster Confession, or the Creed of 
1883, or the Apostle’s Creed, or a still shorter 
statement of faith and remain Congregational. 
We may sing out of the Laudes Domini, or the 
Pilgrim Hymnal, or Gospel Songs and still be 
good Congregationalists. Freedom is our great 
possession—not mob rule, but the liberty with 
which Christ makes men free. 


Intelligence. Congregationalists are brainy 
people. They use their minds. They want 
to justify when they can the ways of God to 
men, to adjust their faith to that body of sci- 
entific knowledge which is larger today than 
it was last year, and will be larger a year 
from now than it is today. Therefore we 
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found schools and colleges almost as soon as 
our church spires rise heavenward. We are 
known throughout this land as the college 
building denomination. The books of our 
leading thinkers, Jike Munger, Giaddea, Gor- 
don, Fairbairn, Forsyth, Hyde, Jefferson, 
King, Josiah Strong, are in the libraries of 
ministers of many denominations. No de- 
nomination has added more to the permanent 
religious and theological leadership of the 
world than has ours, and the ideal for the 
humblest Congregational Christian is that he 
shall develop and enrich his mind in propor- 
tion as he feeds his soul. 





Fellowship. We have been weak in this 
particular, but we are mending our ways. In 
Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Denver and even as far west as Seat- 
tle, the tendency is to get together. Church 
extension societies, local advisory boards, en- 
larged power given to state associations, are 
testifying to the determination ef Congrega- 
tionalists to join hands and hearts, not that 
the strong should dictate to. the weak, but 
that each chtirch should serve the other and 
all together make Congregationalism a more 
potent force. 





Efficiency. Despite excessive individual- 
ism, our denomination merits the commenda- 
tion which Mr. Roosevelt gives to the doers of 
the Word. We have accomplished marvels 
even with imperfect instruments and through 
men and women not completely sanctified. 
We organized the first foreign missionary so- 
ciety in this country, the American Board, 
and through it during the last ninety-six years 
we have contributed $35,567,257.12 for the 
evangelization of the nations. We have dotted 
the Interior, the West and the South with 
churches and schools. We have sent a Percy 
Alden to East London and a Graham Taylor 
to the slums of Chicago. We have made New 
England a fountain of learning and piety 
whence streams of blessing have gone out to 
the ends of the earth. 





Liberty, intelligence, fellowship, efficiency— 
these are four things which the modern world 
prizes, and a denomination marked by such 
outstanding characteristics and able thus to 
nourish and utilize the religious life of this 
age will have all the work it can do, and more. 





It is not expedient that we boast further, 
indeed this fragmentary review of our record 
is made not with the desire that we should 
rest on our laurels but that we should be up 
and doing to prove ourselves worthy of our 
past. 





The Magic of the Tale 


BY I. O. R. 


Through the long day our chiefs and priests 
maintain 
Their pride of power and we our tribute bring. 
At twilight to forget our hearts are fain 
And he who tells a thrilling tale is king. 


With burning words he leads us by the gleam 
Of some strange glory to a distant land. 

The tale moves on and in a golden gleam 
We reign in Bagdad, love in Samarcand. 


Plans have been drawn for the proposed 
American Hospital.and Training School for 
Nurses to be erected in Constantinople, and in 
behalf of the ereetion of which Dr. T. S. Car- 
rington is extending his stay in this country. 
The building is to be on the pavilion plan, 
and various wealthy persons in this country 
are to be given a chance to erect it. When 
finished it is expected that the institution 
will have a capacity of 200 beds, will be 
capable of training fifty students and will 
contain the usual equipment of a modern hos- 
pital. 
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Maple Syrup and Tamales * 
BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


Ramona and Leona were sitting on the 
curbing, waiting to be called to supper. 

The two little girls were not twins, 
though their names did sound very much 
alike; they were not even sisters. In 
fact, they had never heard of each other 
until two weeks ago, when Leona’s 
mother had come to southern California 
for the winter and had 


A 


For the Children 


‘*What’s a maple sugar camp?”’ asked 
Ramona, meekly. 

‘““Why, it’s a place where they make 
maple sugar,”’ replied Leona, feeling very 
important indeed to know so many things 
that Ramona didn’t. 

“Folks just_go and put little spouts 
into the maple trees, and then the sap 
runs out and they boil it down in big ket- 
tles over the campfire to syrup and then 
tosugar. Didn’t you ever eat any?’”’ 
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“‘O, yes, like a fig!’’ cried Ramona. 
**And are they all rough and prickly like 
a fig leaf? ’”’ 

‘“*T guess not,’’ said Leona hesitatingly, 
beginning to feel that after all there were 
some things that Ramona knew that she 
didn’t; ‘‘they are smooth and flat, like— 
like’’—looking about and catching sight 
of the roses on the lawn—‘‘like a rose 
leaf.”’ 

“O, and did you have pepper trees an’ 

i oranges an’ eucalyptus 





taken the cottage next 
to Ramona’s. 

Usually it would 
have been too cold to 
sit on the curbing in 
thin white dresses so 
near suppertime; but 
the past few days 
there had been what 
Ramona’s mother 
called ‘‘a February hot 
spell,” and it was very 
pleasant to sit there 
and watch the sun go 
down over the hills, 
and count the bicy- 
clists going home to 
supper. 

‘**And did you really 
ever see snow? ”’ asked 
Ramona, wistfully. 

**Oho, I guess so! 
We’ ve waked up some- 
times and found it 
banked ’way up the 
doors and windows so 
we had to dig ourselves 
out. And then we’d 
make snow men an’ go 
coasting an’ have just 
lots of fun. It was 
dreadfully cold, 
though. When we’d 
get up in the morning, 
the windows’d be all 





an’ prunes an’ pomolas 
an’ lemons?’”’ Ramona 
was looking around 
and mentioning all the 
trees in sight. 

**No.”’ 

“And didn’t you 
have poppyfield pic- 
nics an’ burro-rides 
an’ horned toad pets 
an’ ee 

“No,” interrupted 
Leona, who would like 
to have asked ques- 
tions if it hadn’t been 
for her pride, ‘‘but we 
had things a great deal 
nicer.” 

And then these two 
little girls actually 
began to quarrel about 
whether California 
trees were nicer than 
Vermont trees, and 
whether Vermont peo- 
ple knew more than 
California people! 

Leona was just say- 
ing with a toss of her 
head and with her nose 
in the air, ‘‘ California 
folks don’t even know 
maple sugar,’’ when @ 
bell tinkled at the head 
of ‘the street. 








covered thick inside 
with lovely frost 
flowers, so we’d have 
to scrape a hole to see 
out; and there’d be 
long icicles hanging 
down outside.”’ 
“‘TIcicles?’’ queried 
Ramona, fascinated by 
the tale of these won- 
ders. “No.” 
‘* Ho, didn’t you ever 
see an icicle? It’s 


“No.” 


speaking.” 


Copyright, 1905, Moffat, Yard & Co. 


The Ugly Duckling 


Here lived a woman with her tom-cat and her hen—and the cat was master of the 
house and the hen was the lady, and always said, ‘We and the world!” for she 
thought they were half the world and by far the better half. The ‘duckling thought 
one might have a different opinion, but the hen would not allow it. 

“Can you lay eggs?’’ she asked. 


“‘Then you'll have the goodness to hold your tongue.” 
“ And the cat said, “Can you curve your back and purr and give out sparks?” 


“Then you cannot have any opinion of your own when sensible people are 


From The Ugly Duckling—Hans Christian Andersen 


**O,” cried Ramona, 
jumping up and clap- 
ping her hands, forget- 
ting all about the quar- 
rel, ‘‘there comes the 
tamdle man. I’m go- 
ing to ask mamma if 
I can’t buy a tamale.’’ 

“What’s a _ to- 
molly?’ asked Leona. 

It was Ramona’s 
turn to be surprised. 
‘*Didn’t you ever eat 








when the water starts 
to drop and then 
freezes, and sometimes there’s a whole 
row of ’em on the window or along the 
eaves, and then they look like fringe.” 

Ramona sat still, trying to imagine 
the strange sight, and Leona continued: 
**Last winter my big brother Hal an’ I 
made a splendid snow house up at our 
maple sugar camp, and we had a thick 
fur robe for a carpet. The campfire was 
pretty close by and it melted the snow a 
little round the top, and next day it was 
fringed round with icicles that sparkled 
in the sun and made the place look like a 
fairy’s cave.’’ 





* Pronounced Ta mah’-lays. 


No, Ramona admitted that she never 
had eaten any, feeling very ignorant as 
she did so; and her eyes grew rounder 
and fuller of admiration for the girl who 
knew so much, as Leona went on to tell 
of the beautiful maple leaves that turn 
crimson and golden in the autumn. 

‘** Are they long and pointed and thick, 
like a yucca?’’ asked Ramona, who had 
become confused and gathered the idea 
that the sap came from the leaves and 
therefore they must be thick. 

‘*N-no,”” answered Leona, wondering 
how a yucca did look, but not daring to 
ask; ‘‘they are thin like any other leaf, 
and all scalloped in.’’ 





a tamale?” she asked, 
incredulously; Leona 
had to confess that she never had. Ra- 
mona flew into the house and returned 
with two five-cent pieces. ‘‘Mammasaid I 
might get two,’’ she said, ‘‘and we may 
eat them out here.”’ 

The man opened a large boiler and 
took out two steaming tamales, which he 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper to keep 
them from cooling; and then, taking the 
money, drove away, ringing his bell as he 
went, while the two little girls returned 
to the curbing to enjoy their treat. 

Leona looked at the fat corn-husk 
parcel with great curiosity. Ramona 
showed her how to untie the corn. husk 
strings that were tightly bound round the 
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ends, and how to take off layer after 
layer of corn-husk and eat the peppery 
cornmeal porridge between without wast- 
ing any. But when she came to the 
heart of the tamale, with its appetizing 
compound of meat, porridge, chili pep- 


- pers and other delicious flavors that she 


couldn’t name, she hesitated. ‘There’s 
something green in mine,” she said; 
“maybe ’tisn’t good.” 

Ramona looked. ‘‘O, Leona,”’ she cried, 
*you’ve got an olive in yours. There 
isn’t any in mine; but I’m glad you got 
it, though, ’cause you’re company.” 
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When Leona told her mother all about 
it her mother said, ‘‘I have heard that as 
a rule, people who travel a great deal are 
modest about what they know.” 

““Yes,’”” added Leona, ‘’cause they 
find out there’s such a lot of things they 
don’t know.” 





The Home and Its Outlook 


A Book-Lover’s Wish 


Take me to some lofty room, 
Lighted from the western sky, 
Where no glare dispels the gloom, 
Till the golden eve is nigh; 
Where the works of searching thought, 
Chosen books, may still impart 
What the wise of old have taught, 
What has tried the meek of heart: 
Books in long dead tongues that stirred 
Loving hearts in other climes; 
Telling to my eyes, unheard, 
Glorious deeds of olden times: 
Books that purify the thought, 
Spirits of the learned dead, 
Teachers of the little taught, 
Comforters when friends are fled. 
—Barnes’s Poems of Rural Life. 





The Paradox of Books 


I’m strange contradictions; I’m new and I’m 
old, 

I’m often in tatters and oft decked with gold. 

Though I never could read yet lettered I’m 
found; 

Though blind, I enlighten; though loose, I am 
bound. 

I’m always in black, and I’m always in white; 

I am grave and I’m gay, I am heavy and light. 

In form too I differ—l’m thick and I’m thin; 

I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet I’m covered 
with skin; 

I’ve more points than the compass, more stops 
than the flute; 

I sing without voice, without speaking confute; 

I’m English, I’m German, I’m French and I’m 
Dutch; 

Some love me too fondly, some slight me too 
much; 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 

And no monarch alive has so many pages. 

—Hannah More. 





CHILD of eight, somewhat lacking 

in inventiveness, used to tease his 
mother for ‘“‘something to do’”’ when he 
was in the house. One day it 
occurred to her to get him a 
game of Authors, and from 
that moment he was continually busy and 
so was the entire family. The facility 
with which the child learned the names 
of the classics and their authors was 
almost startling. He came home from 
school one day and said the teacher seemed 
surprised that he knew who wrote Twice- 
Told Tales. She had been reading aloud 
from them and asked the children if any 
one knew who wrote them. Guilford im- 
mediately associated it with his cards 
and answered promptly, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Then the teacher asked if any 
one knew another book he had written. 
Whereupon Guilford glibly rattled off, 
Scarlet Letter, Marble Faun, and House 
of Seven Gables. As long as the child 
lives he will never forget the names and 
works of many of the world’s greatest 
writers. He put his aunt through a 
catechism of the books she had read, 
which included the entire game of Au- 


The Fruits 
of a Game 


thors, and this wholly from memory. 
His respect seemed to increase materi- 
ally when he found she had read nearly 
all of them, and the determination to do 
the same when he was older could be 
clearly seen on his youthful countenance. 
A grown woman, who in her childhood 
was accustomed to play this game, con- 
fesses she never can say Stones of Venice 
without at least thinking, ‘“‘ John Ruskin 
number nine,’’ even the number of the 
card persisting in the memory for twenty 
years. Authors is an old fashioned game, 
but children enjoy it and get good from 
it which is never eradicated. Often they 
are given some modern, highly-colored 
game from which they glean nothing and 
of which they soon tire. 


O DEATH calls forth such wide- 

spread and genuine sympathy as 
that of the mother of young children. 
Friends and neighbors are lav- 
ish with their help, and the 
most distant acquaintances follow the 
last sad arrangements with tender and 
solicitous interest. For weeks, months 
perhaps, special kindnesses are showered 
on the lonely children. But how fran- 
sient it allis! Soon the manly little fel- 
low who tried so hard to choke back his 
tears is a big, hulking, lazy boy, and the 
toddling girl has grown self-conscious 
and vain, and is preening herself for 
dubious admiration. At the very time 
when their mother’s care would have been 
most watchful, who tries to supply their 
lack? Who stays the censorious com- 
ment with the reminder, ‘‘They have no 
mother?” A few good women do. But 
all should. 


Motherless 


ANY of us have old friends, of our 

schooldays, perhaps, whom we sel- 
dom meet now, but whom we ‘‘remem- 
ber”’ regularly at Christ- 
mas time. It is a pleas- 
ant custom, and we should be loath to 
give it up, but year by year we feel its 
inadequacy. The exchange of gifts, tied 
up in the holiday hurry with but the 
scantiest written message and acknowl- 
edged in the after-Christmas rush. with 
a note which is almost perforce perfunc- 
tory, is not much more than a makeshift. 
What if we should set apart, sacredly, 
the time that would be devoted to mak- 
ing or choosing such a gift, plus a little 
leisure bought with the money the gift 
would have cost, and spend it in really 
‘* remembering ” our friend, in living over 
the old days together, in recalling the 
bits of news that have reached us since, 
in getting into touch again, so far as 
we may, and then in writing, out of the 
fullness of our loving memories, a letter 
of real length and substance, a letter that 
would revive the old companionship as 
well as attest the old affection? 


Christmas Letters 


Reading Shakespeare with 
Children 


BY M. T. M. 


One of my delightful literary pleasures 
during the past two winters has been the 
reading of Shakespeare’s plays in a little 
gathering of four people—three of them 
being my little girl, age nine, and my two 
boys, age eleven and seven. We have 
read together seven of the dramas—not 
Lamb’s Tales, but the real Shakespeare 
plays. 

The children’s interest in Shakespeare 
was first aroused by looking over an old 
book that has been in the family many 
years, called The Shakespeare Gallery. 
This contained beautiful colored engrav- 
ings of the principal women characters of 
the plays. The children became quite 
familiar with them and talked as if they 
were real personalities, choosing their 
favorites and getting the book out to 
gaze on them in quiet hours. But they 
did not ask to have any of the plays read 
to them until after they had read a charm- 
ing story of the days of Queen Elizabeth 
called Master Skylark, by John Ben- 
nett, in which William Shakespeare is one 
of the characters. Then he became a 
living man for them and they wanted to 
hear what he had written himself. The 
older boy read over the titles of all the 
dramas and decided to begin with Julius 
Cesar, having become interested in the 
character of the great Roman emperor 
in other ways. I suggested Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, as they all loved fairy 
tales, but was overruled. 

So we read Julius Cesar and the in- 
terest never lagged. I was allowed to 
choose the second play and decided on 
The Merchant of Venice. This was 
greatly enjoyed, the casket scene creating 
intense interest, also the characters of 
Shylock and Portia. 

For the third play I was asked to select 
one about war, so gave them Henry V. 
The witty characters were thoroughly 
appreciated, and the dialogue between 
Henry and the French princess is still 
often quoted. 

The second year tragedies were de- 
manded, so we began with Othello—the 
children’s own choice. Macbeth followed, 
and the scenes in which the witches 
figured proved to be of thrilling interest. 
After these stirring horrors we turned to 
The Winter’s Tale, as it was to be played 
in Boston, and the older boy was to see it, 
after having heard it read. They were 
all greatly delighted with the reading of 
the play, and after seeing it as given by 
Viola Allen, the boy decided that the trial 
scene was the greatest. 

The last play we read was Troilus and 
Cressida, this being chosen because the 
siege of Troy had been a subject of 
interest in the school work. We found 
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this a little more difficult on account of 
the many long speeches, but read every 
word. The little girl decided at the close 
that Cressida was “‘ perfectly horrid.”’ 

I did all the reading myself, as the chil- 
dren preferred it that way. Sometimes 
they followed the text with me, but not 
often; they always looked at the illustra- 
tions, which were old-fashioned wood 
cuts such as are found in one of the earli- 
est and best American editions, edited by 
Gulian C. Verplanck, LL. D., and pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. in 1847. I read 
with as much dramatic effect as I could, 
using only the voice, and whenever I 
came to a familiar quotation or some 
especially beautiful lines I re-read them, 
telling the little listeners that they might 
often hear people quote them or come 
across them in their later readings, and 
it would be well to be familiar with them. 
Much to their delight, this has already 
happened in some instances. 

During the reading no questions were 
asked that it was impossible to answer to 
their satisfaction, and very few questions 
of any kind—these few being usually 
put by the girl. Interesting comments 
were made as to the way the different 
‘characters impressed them. The older 
boy listened to all of the dramas, not 
being willing to miss anything. The girl 
missed two or three and the younger boy 
listened to parts of all and to every word 
of the tragedies. Now he is anxious to 
hear Hamlet, having looked through the 
book at all the pictures many times, and 
having had read to him all the dialogues 
in which the ghost figures. 

This is one woman’s experience in 
reading Shakespeare to children—in her 
opinion a satisfactory and happy one 
both to herself and the little listeners. 


A Pet Gazel 


Up the Shat-el-Arab River, lying off Bus- 
sorah, whence Sindbad the Sailor set forth on 
his famous journeys, we had given. us, as a 
great table dplicacy, a young gazel. The little 
fellow was not more than two feet in height ; 
his eyes were large and brown and lustrous ; 
his little horns and hoofs were as black and 
shining as ebony ; his fawn-colored skin was 
like silk ; his movements were the embodiment 
of grace. Noone had the heart to contemplate 
killing such a beautiful creature; so when 
some men came aft to beg that they might 
have him to care for he was at once given to 
them. 

** Sindbad ” was a name not quite suited to 
him, but the sailors chose it from associations 
with the place. He was beloved by every one. 
—St. Nicholas. 








Tangles 


83. ENIGMA 


From a cottage danced a child 
Lightly as the mountain breeze, 
Swift of foot and coyly wild 
As the startled fawn that flees, 
One word tells the way she came 
And reveals the maiden’s name. 


Gushing from the mountain side, 
Springs a sparkling, tiny brook, 
Running, playing seek and hide 
In and out each rocky nook. 
Watch its motions and you see 
What the maiden’s name may be. 


See her grown to' womanhood, 
Brilliant with a native wit, 

While her heart, so kind and good, 
Harms no other heart with it. 

In each shaft of wit so keen 


Bright the maiden’s name is seen. 
SEA. 


8. MAGAZINE PUZZLE 


(Find the names of American magazines im- 
bedded in this tale.) 


I have a friend with a country home on the 
Atlantic coast—though cosmopolitan in his 
habits—who now remains at home and gives 
a@ perpetual house party. He says country 
life in America needs to become more varied 
without losing its simplicity, and should bea 
model of good housekeeping. He thinks those 
who are doing the world’s work, from the 
grimy colliers to the holder of the most met- 
ropolitan pu'pit, and the man in the literary 
forum or the arena of politics, need an occa- 
sional outing if they are to make their best 
success in life. But as everybody’s business 
is generally nobody’s, he is trying to fill a 
small part of this need of the century. 

He has everything to make the stay of his 
guests delightful, music by violinists and 
harpers, lectures on science by some eminent 
North American, reviews of current history 
by men from other countries, etc., while the 
very spirit of St. Nicholas reigns all the year 
for the children. DOROTHEA. 


85. TRANSPOSITION 


The poet looked down from his window on high, 

And wrote of the maiden he saw passing by: 

**O, Chloris, moon-faced, with the cloud of thy hair 

Wide waving round forehead, and throat gleaming 
bare, 

In beauty nor wimples nor ONE may confine— 

Thy white arms heaped high with the fruit of the 
vine ; 

Thy step like the tread of the wood-nurtured fawn, 

And voice that TWO sweetly as. song-birds at 
dawn.” 


His prosy friend broke in: ‘‘ You make my head 
whirl! ; 
She’s only a THREE-faced and shock-headed girl, 
With two FOUR of grapes that she got from a 
peddler.”’ 
** Well, didn’t I say so, you whirl-headed meddler? 
But I used poetical phrase, while you 
Just FIVED through your statement, as Audrey 
might do. 
Good Audrey was true, but a trifle uncouth; 
There’s more than one fashion of telling the truth; 
And he who knows not, or affects not to know it, 
May be a blunt critic, but never a poet.” 
M. C. 8. 


DROPPED LETTERS 


When I was in Arabia a long *A*A*A* of 
camels was crossing the desert. To me fresh 
from the north woods of *A*A*A, this was 
very curious, and it set me to thinking of old 
Bible characters, the patriarch A**A*A* and 
his wife *A*A*, and her poor handmaid, 
*A*A*, before they came into the land of 
*A*AA*, There was also the wicked prophet, 
*A*A A*, and the man who was an insurrec- 
tionist at the time of Christ, *A*A**A*, 
Later I visited Africa and the **A***AA*, 
the famous A**A***A in Spain, the Baths of 
*4*A*A**A in Rome, The *A A*A, from 
whence I took rail to seea friend in Georgia, 


in the city of A**A**A, DOROTHEA. 
ANSWERS 
79. Pools, sloop, spool, loops. 


80. $1.87. 

81. Horse-man-ship. 

82. 1. Motherwell. 2. Mann. 3. Hale. 4. Hardy. 
5. Green. 6. Holmes. 7. Columbus. 8. Austin. 
9. Washington. 10. Paris. 11. London. 12. Cleve- 
land. 13. Penn. 14. Wordsworth. 165. Tell. 16. 
Harte. 17. Grevy. 18. Drake. 19. Roe. 20. Platt. 
21. Hill. 22. Low. 23. Saladin. 24. Hare. 25, 
Pool. 26. Gay. 27. Bragg. 28. Early. 29. Grant. 


Excellent answers are acknowledged from: M. B. 
H. H., Middietown, Ct., to 77, 78; L. T. D., Cam. 
bridge, Mass., 77, 78; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, 
Maéss., 76, 77,78; Emily C. Graves, Jericho Center, 
Vt., 76, 77, 78; R. F. J., Newton, Mass., 77, 78; 
Henry T. Bronson, Rye, N. Y., 76; Charles Jacobus, 
springfield, Mass., 76; Mrs. N. W. Foster, Whiting, 
Vt.; 78. 

Mr. Jacobus gives six solutions of 76, and believes 
that more that 100 different arrangements are pos- 
sible. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF SAINTS 


Holy Father, keep them in thy name 
which thou hast given me, that they may 
be one, even as we are. 





The old idea makes sainthood an ex- 
ceptional, irregular, unusual thing. We 
surely cannot think that this idea has 
anything like the real nobleness of that 
other which conceives that the highest 
holiness will not work miracles, but only 
do its duty; will busy itself, not with 
unusual, but with familiar things, and 
make itself manifest, not in prodigies, 
but in the ordinary duties of a common 
life.—Phillips Brooks. 





Christ’s promise of meeting two or 
three requires, at least to that extent, 
the recognition of the. communion of 
saints. 





Christ made his religion a social re- 
ligion that we may realize that he is 
gathering together a wonderful company, 
bound to one another as really, though 
not as intimately, as we are bound to 
Christ.— Robert Rainy. 





As for my friends, they are not lost: 

The several vessels of Thy fleet, 

Though parted now by tempests tossed, 

Shall safely in the haven meet. 

Still we are centered all in Thee; 

Members, though distant, of one Head, 

In the same family we be, 

By the same faith and Spirit led. 

Before Thy throne we daily meet, 

As joint petitioners to Thee; 

In Spirit we each other greet, 

And shall again each other see. 
—Richard Bazter. 





To have loved much points toward our 
immortality; to have been much beloved 
by those who now are out of reach, goes 
far to prove it to our hearts. But once 
we are covinced that God so loved us as 
to give his son, and there is no more room 
to doubt.—I. O. R. 





Which of us can remain unashamed in 
presence of the shame of saints? With 
that shame, also, the Bible is red. The 
verses which burn with it, the Psalms, 
which are blotted with its tears or broken 
by its sobs, are today and forever will be, 
the confessional of humanity.— George 
Adam Smith. 

O Lord, most wise, most loving and 
most merciful, who hast called us from 
loneliness into the fellowship of saints, 
so lead and guide us by the indwell- 
ing of Thy Holy Spirit that we may 
live as becometh that great calling and 
our common hope. Most loving Fa- 
ther, who hast sent Thy Son that he 
might win us for his kingdom and 
bring us home to Thee, so enable us 
to overcome all hatred, strife and jeal- 
ousy that we may love our neighbor 
as ourself. As Thou hast chosen’ for 
Thyself friends and helpers for the re- 
demption of the world, so help us to 
live in the spirit of that brotherhood, 
overcoming evil with good and build- 
ing that which shalt endure, that Thou 
mayest have Thy part in us as Thou 
hast given us to have our part in Thee. 
And fet Thy goodness rest upon the 
whole company of the redeemed. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 


. 
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Old Folks’ Page 


“THE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN”’ 


Referring to the request, Sept. 30, that 
“‘gsome English boy” would furnish an 
old patriotic song of Britain, we have 
this reply: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Although not ‘“‘an Eng- 
lish boy,’’ I can give S. E. P. the words of the 
song she wants. The name of the song is 
“* The Soldiers of the King.”” It is known and 
sung all through the Dominion of Canada, the 


words and music being written by a Canadian, . 


Leslie Stuart. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Britons once did loyally declaim 

About the way they ruled the waves; 

Every Briton’s song was just the same 

When singing of our soldier braves. 

All the world had heard it, wondered why we sang, 
And some have learned the reason why; 

But we’re forgetting it and we’re letting it 

Fade away and gradually die. 

So when we say that England’s master, 

Remember who has made her so. 


Chorus: 

It’s the soldiers of the king, my lads, 
Who’ve been, my lads, who’ve seen, my lads, 
In the fight for England’s glory, lads, 
When we have to show them what we mean. 
And when we say we’ve always won, 
And when we ask us how it’s done, 
We'll proudly point to every one 
Of England’s soldiers of the king. 

There are two other stanzas. Itis very 
natural for all patriotic nations to be 
proud of their armies and navies, even al- 
though none can truthfully sing, ‘‘ We’ve 
always won’’—except perhaps the Jap2- 
nese! And yet, when one thinks of it, 
is it not strange that Christian peoples 
should exult in war, when every ‘‘ famous 
victory’? meant wholesale murder of 
**many thousand men”’ and untold sor- 
row of many thousand more? But, with 
the Treaty of Portsmouth and the Inter- 
national Peace Conference of The Hague, 
**a more excellent way’ than fighting is 
surely gaining ground in the world, and 
the truest patriotism will have a better 
atyle of national songs! 


Mrs. G. 


“THE THINNING RANKS” 


Dear Mr. Martin: There appeared, I think, 
in your paper some years ago a sweet poem by 
Mrs. Margaret Sangster, entitled ‘* The Thin- 
ning Ranks,” of which I remember something 
like this: 

The aftr is chillier than it used to be; 
I hear about me everywhere 
The haunoting‘chords of memory. 
Can any one furnish the entire poem? 
Milford, N. H. Ae Ti Ge 


You will find it in The Congregational- 
ést for Sept. 17, 1896, in five long and 
beautiful stanzas. Fearing that you 
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I ask the name of the author of the inclosed 
lines? : 

The inner side of every cloud 

Is always bright and shining; 

I therefore turn my clouds about 

And always wear them inside out 

To show the silver lining. 


Mrs. H.S. C. B. 
Camp Comfort, Newfane, Vt. 


These initials readily suggest a well- 
known home missionary worker, writing 
from her sightly and hospitable ‘“ Ben- 
casson’’ summer home—sightly, for she 
adds, ‘‘ Here we are in our log.cabin, with- 
out a neighbor, but with the companion- 
ship of all these wonderful mountains in 
a circle about us, Mt. Monadnock, As- 
cutney, old Stratton, the Haystack, and 
on certain days Wachusett also, with its 
square building on top;”’ hospitable, for 
a letter received almost at the same time 
from central Massachusetts told of a 
Bible (and missionary) class traveling to 
Vermont to hold their annual picnic on 
that hill-top. 

But the lines are not easily traced. 
They seemed worthy of Mrs. Sangster, 
and I asked her, but she replied promptly, 
“I did not write the ‘silver lining,’ nor 
do I know the author.’’ The verse hav- 
ing appeared—in slightly changed form— 
in a famous motto calendar, I wrote to 
the compiler, but the answer was equally 
unsatisfactory. Some said it was by May 
Riley Smith, and a dictionary of quota- 
tions seemed to confirm this by reference 
toa Philadelphia book (Mrs. Greenough’s 
“Year of Beautiful Thoughts for Boys 
and Girls”’—a beautiful book, by the way, 
which might settle the question in some 
Old Folks’ minds what to select for the 
Young Folks!). but alas, the poem only 
had ‘‘ Linings”’ as its title. At last I was 
sure of it—several literary friends affirm- 
ing that it was written by James Whit- 
comb Riley. In order to give book and 
page, I looked over all his collections in 
the Boston Public Library—in vain. One 
thing only remained, to ask the author 
where I could find the poem. This is 
what he courteously tells us: 

The lines you refer to are not mine. Many 
times I have seen them so credited, bat it is an 
error; and in justice both to the real author 
and myself—for I may be thought trying to 
crib them—I have hoped that the name of the 
original writer might be authoritatively given 
to the public. Cannot your admirable “Con- 
versation Corner” help us all to know whom 
we are so heartily applauding? Very truly 
and gratefully yours, 

JAMES WHITCOMB KILEY. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


would not find that isgue, I wrote Mrs. . 


Sangster, and she replies: 


It is of course a pleasure to tell you that my 
poem, “‘ The Thinning Ranks,” is included in 
a volume entitled ‘* Easter Bells,’”’ and pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers. Sincerely yours, 

MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 


‘*7O SHOW THE SILVER LINING”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin: As a constant reader of 
your children’s *‘Corner” and a member of 
the valuable corner for the ‘‘ Old Folks,’”’ may 


Certainly, we will help by publishing 
authoritative information from any one— 
that from the author specially preferred ! 


“THE TWO VILLAGES”’ 


Special interest has been taken in Rose 
Terry Cooke’s poem, published Oct. 28. 
A lady in Fitchburg, Mass., sending 
thanks for its publication, adds: ‘It 
might apply to Fitchburg, almost as well 
as to Brattleboro.” Another writes from 


Pittsfield (Mrs. Cooke’s later residence, 
where she died in 1892), saying: 


... I think there is good reason to think 
the poem referred to Collinsville, Ct. That is 
situated in the narrow valley of the Farming- 
ton River. Mrs. Cooke’s sister lived on the 
west side of the river, and the village cemetery 
was on the east side. At the foot of the hill 
on the east side, were the shops of the Collins 
Company. Mrs. Cooke, looking from her sis- 
ter’s home, could see both the cemetery and 
the other village “‘ under the hill.” 3B. L. s. 


A letter from a Collinsville resident 
fully confirms the above, and adds a spe- 
cial tenderness to the poem by the infor- 
mation that the poet herself was buried in 
that very ‘‘village, white and still, over 
the river, on the hill.” 


Your readers may like to know something 
more exact about Rose Terry Cooke’s poem, 
‘*The Two Villages.”’ Collinsville, Ct., is sit- 
uated eight miles north of Farmington, among 
hills which circle round it like a bow], through 
the bottom of which flows the Farmington 
River, with many a winding turn. Close down 
by the riverside for more than half a mile are 
the tool shops of the Collins Company. Ina 
suburb on the west side, with a lovely bit of 
woods near, is the house where Rose Terry 
used to live before her marriage. From it one 
can look down on “ mists that curl on the river 
shore,” “fires that gleam from the smithy’s 
door,” and “twinkling stars of household 
light,’’ while crowning the opposite slope lies 
the village cemetery in full view. 

Here were laid the remains of Rose Terry 
Cooke near those of her kindred. Her burial 
was on a magnificent summer day when rapidly 
moving clouds, alternating with bursts of sun- 
light, cast their shadows not only on the 
near by hills, but on those which rise in the 
far distance, tier upon tier, until they fade ina 
misty blue. In this beloved place stood rela- 
tives and friends from Hartford and Winsted, 
with those of Collinsville who had lined her 
grave with evergreen and fragrant flowers, 
while in addition to the Episcopal burial. ser- 
vice, two of her poems were read, ‘‘ The Two 
Villages,” and ‘‘Good Bye.” Rose Terry is 
remembered lovingly in her old home, and her 
resting place is worthy of a poet. 





A gentleman in Chicago wishes the 
authorship and full text of the following: 
Wounded from thy darling’s quiver, 

Thou hast drunk of Marah’s river; 
Trust in God, it may not be 
Thou shalt never find the tree. 
The reference is evidently to the inei- 
dent in Ex. 15: 23-25. 


A long time ago [April 29] I asked for a 
poem beginning: 


They took her to Mount Auburn, where 
They bring the loved, the brave, the fair. 


I have never heard from it. And now I am 
trying to recall another old song beginning: 


One summer day seven little boys 
Were playing at the ball. 


Mansfield, O. 


{That must be from an o/d song—an up-to- 
date one would run something like this: 


One summer day, late in the fall, 
Elev’n big boys were playing ball; 
They threw and kicked and screamed and ran— 
’T was worse than Russia fighting Japan; 
The whole world watched; still the «onder grew, 
Which boys would beat, the red or blue! 

D. F.J 





F. 8. C. 
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Books of the Hilder Season 


Books on Art 


The histories of American art which 
Prof. John C. Van Dyke is editing break 
new ground in a little-tilled field. The 
volume on painting is by Samuel Isham, 
who comes to the critical study of our 
painters with the qualification of being 
himself a practitioner of the art. The 
ample scope which the author has al- 
lowed himself has enabled him to cover 
the ground with great fullness. This, in 
fact, is for the general reader the only 
drawback to the book. The method is so 
inclusive that it is sometimes difficult ‘‘to 
see the wood for the trees.’”’ Yet the 
arrangement is clear. The artists fall 
naturally into the author’s categories. 
Each is fully characterized, with a brief 
sketch of his life, and a judgment on his 
method and accomplishment. 

The field in fact is thoroughly tilled, 
and the results are 


Mr. Caffin’s critical judgments inspire 
confidence. The volume, in short, is a 
useful introduction to painting for any 
one who will take the pains to follow its 
leading carefully. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds occupies an im- 
portant place in the history of British 
art, both for the high quality of his work, 
the historical interest of his sitters, and 
as the first president of the Royal Acad- 
emy. His character has given rise to dis- 
putes among his biographers. Mr. Boul- 
ton takes a favorable view of his actions 
and qualities, and has, we think, fairly 
established his case against the insinua- 
tions and accusations of some predeces- 
sors. He follows Reynolds’s career, and 
describes his work, and the circle of his 
acquaintances, draws the contrast be- 
tween his theories of art and his works, 
which is one of the most striking differ- 
ences between theory and practice in the 


pleasant hours of leisure in a library and 
gives the stay-at-home reader a genuine 
desire to visit the places described. 

In this latter class, which really suc- 
ceeds in imparting a pleasant sense of the 
atmosphere of foreign towns, belongs A 
Wanderer in Holland, by E. V. Lucas. 
It is first of all interesting reading. His 
style is chatty, informal, vivacious, with 
pleasant gleams of humor. To appreciate 
the chapters it is not necessary to have 
an antecedent love for the Dutch or to 
have been in Holland. It is never over- 
weighted with history or description of 
art, although the galleries receive their 
due share of attention, and the author is 
always conscious of the historic back- 
ground. Mr. Lucas relishes a good story, 
true or legendary, enlivens his pages with 
many anecdotes and is not above noticing 
street scenes, costumes, foods, etc. The 
soft-toned colored illustrations by Herbert 
Marshall alone are 
worth the price of 





very well worth 
while. Thereis 
no other book in 
which one can get 
so definite and 
complete an idea 
of what has been 
accomplished by 
the painters of 
America. The il- 
lustrations are 
chosen with care 
and skill, and are 
admirably repro- 
duced. Asa result 
the reader will 
come to feel, that 
in painting, the 
showing of Amer. 
ica is more impor- 
tant and more sig- 
nificant than in 
any other depart- 
ment of art his- 
tory, and that the 
future is full of 
hope and oppor- 
tunity. A word 
must be said for the simple good taste 
which the book owes to its publishers. 
The appreciation of art is a puzzle to 
many intelligent people. They are sen- 
sible enough to recognize that there must 
be some high meaning in the attention 
which cultivated men have given to pic- 
tures, but they need a guide to lead them 
up to a point of view where they can see 
what painting really is, and the difference 
between good art and bad. Itis to meet 
this need that Mr. Charles H. Caffin has 
prepared the handbook which he calls 
How to Study Pictures. He recognizes 
the importance of the historical and com- 
parative methods, and has in an interest- 
ing and profitable way coupled the famous 
artists of the modern world, putting char- 
acteristics pictures face to face and bring- 
ing out the motives and methods of the 
painters in critical and historical com- 
parisons. There are twenty-nine of these 
comparisons, extending from Cimabue 
and Giotto to Monet and the Japanese 
painter, Hashimoto Gaho. The illustra- 
tions are selected with admirable skill 
for their purpose and are reproduced in 
good half-tones of large size. Most of 
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whole history of painting. Reynolds’s 
work we may say was admirable in spite 
of his admirations. The illustrations re- 
produce a large number of the most fa- 
mous paintings, and add much to our 
pleasure in following the story. 


(The History of American Painting, by Samuel Isham. 
pp. 578. Macmil'an Co. 

How to Study Pictures, by Charles H. Caffin. pp. 513. 
Century Co. $2.00 net. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, by William B. Boulton. pp. 330. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net ) 


Books of Travel 


There are travel books and travel-books. 
One class cannot be enjoyed except by 
those who are visiting, or have visited 
the places described. These are essen- 
tially guide-books. Another class consists 
of a set of pictures, of more or less value, 
and a text which has been put together to 
give the whole the outward semblance of a 
book and make it sell. These, in the true 
sense, are not books at all, but merely 
traps for the unwary. A third class com- 
bines the aroma of foreign life with liter- 
ary skill and charm. It gives entertain- 
ment as well as information, suits the 
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the book. 

Um bria—land 
of poets and saints, 
of dreamers and 
fighting men— 
whose walled cities 
still sit spellbound 
on their hilltops, 
although their for- 
mer glories have 
ebbed away with 
their vanished cit- 
izens, is described 
by Mr. Edward 
Huttonin The 
Cities of Umbria 
by one who is him- 
self enough of a 
poet and mystic 
to be in thorough 
Sympathy with 
Umbrian life and 
history. He writes 
of Assisi—“ that 
Italian Naza- 
reth ”’ ; of Perugia, 
‘*‘proud on her 
mountain... terrible of aspect with 
all her beauty, and with great angry 
eyes as of old, searching out her ene- 
mies’’; of Orvieto, “strange and sorrow- 
full,” but still “splendid and beautiful 
like a star fallen on the mountains,’”’ His 
characterizations of the lesser cities are 
not less picturesque and appropriate. A 











portion of the book is devoted to Umbrian 


Art, and Mr. Hutton shows much insight 
in what he says of Melozzo da Forli, Sign- 
orelli, Perugino and Pintoricchio. But 
perhaps the greatest charm of the volume 
is in the section called Umbria Mystica, 
which studies St. Francis, St. Clare, 
Brother Bernard and the other gentle 
souls who restored to the world the spirit 
of the Beatitudes. 

Twenty beautifully colored illustrations 
by A. Pisa embellish these pages, while 
several half.tone reproductions of little- 
known works accompany the section de- 
voted to the painters. 

The author of On the Borders of Pigmy 
Land is a missionary of the English 
Church Missionary Society in the high- 
lands of Central Africa. She describes 
her journey out by way of the Victoria 
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Nyanza, partly by rail and partly, won- 
derful to relate, on her bicycle, in regions 
where explorers a dozen years ago were 
making their way painfully on foot. 
Mrs. Fisher has an unfailing fund of 
humor and a steady courage which carried 
her over difficult places and lightens up 











From English Hours 


opyrie ht, 1905, 

oughton, Mifflin &Co. 
her narrative, making her good company 
in strange places. The territory into 
which she takes us is that mysterious 
region of the snow mountains of Central 
Africa—the Mountains of the Moon of our 
childish geographies. The book is illus- 
trated with admirable photographs of 
scenery and persons. It belongs in the 
growing library of readable and inform- 
ing missionary contributions to the liter- 
ature of travel and history. 

In the handsome volume which Sybil 
Fitzgerald calls In the Track of the 
Moors, the glowing color prints represent- 
ing Spanish scenery and gardens claim the 
first place in attention. They are from 
paintings by Augustine Fitzgerald and 
are charming in their composition and 
grasp of the picturesque point of view, 
and are admirably reproduced. The text 
invites the reader to a journey across 
Spain and along the northern shores of 
Africa. The presence of the Moors, at 
any time in the long history of Spain and 
the littoral of North Africa, is the clew 
which the author follows. The method 
is leisurely, as befits the climate and the 
people, and it affords abundant opportu- 
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nity for description, story-telling and quo- 
tation. 

The novelty in English Hours, by Henry 
James, is the gathering together of scat- 
tered papers, many of them written in 
his earlier years, describing his impres- 
sions of England and of English life. 
There is nothing new in substance, 
though the author has here and there 
rewritten, or amended, brief passages on 
further consideration of their form or 
contents. For many of his readers Mr. 
James will seem at his best in these im- 
pressionistic sketches. He has found an 
admirable interpreter in Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell, whose mannerisms only occasionally 
mar the strength and beauty of his pic- 
tures. With the artist, as well as the 
author, the reader feels that he is in the 
company of a guide who, whatever his 
prejudices or affectations, looks with his 
own eyes, and io reporting strikes a purely 
individual note. Many of the pictures 
are delightful. 

Picturesque Normandy draws many 
tourists, and the discriminating find a 
charm which brings them back to its 
coast, its rivers, its ancient towns and 
exquisite Gothic churches again and 
again. Mr. Gordon Home is such a lover, 
and has made a lover’s book. The charm 
which he conveys in these pages will sug- 
gest to many hasty travelers a missed 
opportunity. The reader, by help of these 
descriptions and the beautiful colored 
prints, will be able to acquaint himself 
with the region as thoroughly and pleas- 
antly as the home stayer ever can, all, 
of course, without fatigue or expense. 
The mere passing in review of the beau- 
tiful colored pictures is in itself a temp- 
tation to travel. 

Nature lovers go everywhere nowadays 
to carry on their studies, but so far as 
we know Mr. C. William Beebe’s Two 
Bird Lovers in Mexico is the first account 
of naturalists camping in Mexico, and a 
very interesting one it is. The author 
and his wife spent the months, of Jan- 

~eeeremveeemeeemey Uary, February and 

' March exploring 
this strange coun- 
try in the hot lands 
near the coast and 
on the great central 
plateau, camping on 


| back through the 
wilderness, always 
with eyes and ears 
wide open for: the 
wild life around 
them— plants and 
animals as well as 
birds. The book is 
beautifully illus- 
mere trated, its photo- 
’ | graphs of birds be- 
| ing exceptionally 
fine. 


(A Wanderer in Holland, 
by E. V. Lucas. pp. 309. 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

The Cities of Umbria, by 
Edward Hutton. pp. 303. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 
net. 

On the Borders of Pigmy 
Land, by Ruth B. Fisher. 
pp. 215. F. H. Revel! Co. 
$1.25 net. 

In the Track of the 
Moors, by Sybil Fitzgerald. 


From Two Buwrd-Lovers in MexICO. yy, 904, E. P. Dutton & 
MEXICAN: MOTMOT, THE PENDULUM ON THE SWING 


Co. $6.00 net, 


the wild .barranca, 
and, riding horse: 
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English Hours, by Henry James. pp. 330. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 

Normandy, by Gcrdon Home. pp. 248. E. P. Dutton 
& Oo, $3.50 net. 

Two Bird Lovers in Mexico, by C. William Beebe. 
pp. 408. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §3.00 net.) 


Picture Books 


This is the last Christmas time when 
we can promise ourselves the pleasure 
of looking over a fresh volume of Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson’s drawings and ob- 
serving the ‘“‘Gibson girl” in fresh situa- 
tions and fields of action. The announce- 
ment that the artist has renounced illus- 
tration and gone abroad to study art seri- 
ously lends an unusual interest to this 
last collection, Our Neighbors, in the fa- 
miliar manner. The pictures show no 
falling off of cleverness in drawing and 
they have a wide range of subject. Mr. 
Gibson has grown tired of the work be- 
fore his public. We may hope to gain an 
artist of a new seriousness of aim, but 
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From Her Letter 


we shall miss our brilliant and amusing 
chronicler of the characters and follies of 
the passing day. The fashion which he 
set is followed by many imitators, but 
by none so pleasingly as the originator. 

Two of the three poems included in the 
illustrated volume under the title, Her 
Letter, are familiar to all lovers of Bret 
Harte’s poems. The third, continuing the 
story in the same vein, seems to be printed 
here for the first time. The illustrations 
in color and tint, by Arthur [. Keller, give 
distinction to the book. The artist has 
put himself thoroughly into the spirit of 
the time and of the poem, and his inter- 
pretations have much charm and humor. 
With its tasteful cover and page decora- 
tions, and these spirited and genial pic- 
tures, the book must be accorded a high 
place among the illustrated volumes of 
the season. 

Mrs. Allingham was a personal friend 
and frequent visitor of the poet Tenny- 
son, as well as an artist of reputation 
and charm. In The Homes of Tennyson, 
Mr. Arthur Paterson gives a good idea in 
description and she herself in delightful 
pictures of varied beauty surrounding the 
houses in which at one time or another 
the poet lived. The pages contain many 
personal reminiscences of Tennyson and 
his friends and neighbors. Lovers of the 
poet and lovers of English scenery, with 
its unique and individual charm, will be 
grateful to Mrs. Allingham for her beau- 
tiful and beautifully reproduced pictures. 

We hope no lover of Scripture will take 
offense at the realistic and witty pictures 
in which Mr. E. Boyd Smith has told the 
story of Noah’s preaching and the ark. 
The text:is a mere running narrative with, 
however, just a touch of fun. The pic- 
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tures are delightful, both in composition 
and in humor. The keynote of the color 


is kept low, and the experiences of the 
animals, and the troubles of Noah and 
his sons, are imagined with a keen sense 
Incidentally, 


of humorous possibilities. 
in one of the most 
successful plates, 
Mr. Smith tells us 
why the megathe- 
rium and the di 
nosaur are ex- 
tinct. They were 
too big to get into 
the ark! The 
harmless fun of 
the pictures will 
commend them to 
a wide circle. 

The English 
poet laureate bed Author of Fhe Deep Sea’s Toll 
fortunate in his : 
unnamed | illustrator. His book, The 
Garden That I Love, easily lends itself to 
beautiful colored pictures of flowers and 
fields characteristically English in their 
wealth of foliage and vivid colors of blos- 
som and greenery, making a series of pic- 
tures of unusual charm. 











(Our Neighbors, by Charles Dana Gibson. Chas. 


Scribner s Sons, $4.20 net. 

Her Letter, by Bret Harte. pp. 99. Houghton, Mifftin 
& Co. $2.00. 

The Homes of Tennyson, painted by Helen Allingham, 
described by Arthur Paterson, F. R. H. 8S. pp. 98. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

The Story of Noah’s Ark, told and pictured by E. Boyd 
Smith. Houghton, Mifiin & Co. $2.00 net. 

Phe Garden That I Love, by Alfred Austin. pp. 146. 
Macmillan Co. $2.00.) 


Some Successful Short Stories 


Nothing among the short stories of the 
year is more individual and delightful 
than Mr. Connolly’s The Deep Sea’s 
Toll. It brings us once more into the 
company of the Gloucester cap- 
tains and their crews, and takes us 
to the dangerous fishing grounds 
of the North Atlantic. Hehas the 
happy gift of imparting a sense of 
reality. We feel ourselves per- 
sonally introduced to these warm- 
hearted heroes, and in their love 
and hates, their ventures and their 
daring, we are taken completely 
out of our work-a-day world. 
The tragedy of their calling is 
here in such stories as Dory Mates, 
and On George’s Shoals, and the 
thrill of companionship with such 
loyalty and sorrow is genuine and 
stirring. The rough fun and ri- 
valry, the humors of a primitive 
life, the comedy of odd charac- 
ters, and unusual incidents, form 
a part of every one of these strik- 
ing tales. The author has made 
the life of Gloucester his own in 
a@ peculiar sense, and the wealth 
of material seems inexhaustible. 

Mr. Morgan Robertson is a 
chronicler of sea stories in a wider 
and more varied field. Land Ho! 
introduces us to an original char- 
acter in Scotty with his strength 
and stupidity, his ill luck and 
good, his skill and persistence. 
He has the qualities which should 
make a successful captain, but 
something is lacking in his men- 
tal equipment which keep him be- 
fore themast. Theother tales are 
more fantastic, but interesting, 
and they seldom get far from the 
sea. The reader will note Mr. 
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Robertson’s ingenuity in invention, and 
the skill with which he makes the action 
of his stories move on swiftly. 

The sailor on shore or on short coasting 
voyages is the theme of Mr. Jacobs’s 
Captains All. The fun of these incon- 
gruous relations and absurd situations is 
as happy as ever. Mr. Jacobs is one of 
our most rewarding and lasting humor- 
ists, and the reader may promise himself 
a number of hearty laughs as he turns 
these pages. The atmosphere of the Eng- 
lish coast towns is not too foreign for the 
American reader. A word must be said 
for the clever illustrations by Will Owen 
which are quite in the spirit of the story. 

There is an element of fantasy in Mr. 
John Luther Long’s Heimweh. The 
stories deal with American life, but the 
mystical element in the author’s thought 
lifts them out of prosaic reality as images 
are lifted in the air by a mirage. Humor 
is not lacking, but the majority bélong in 
the field of the pathetic, and this is the 
note of thought which will sound most 
frequently in response to their message. 
The most touching and successful, be- 
cause nearest to reality, is the title story, 
which strikes the note of private sacrifice 
in war. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts in Knock at a 
Venture still keeps within his magic yet 
familiar circle of Dartmoor. The somber 
shadow under which most of his longer 
stories live is not absent here, yet more 
than one of the stories moves in the world 
of pure comedy, and there are many 
delightful touches of humor. The au- 
thor’s gift of insight, and the individual 
atmosphere which he throws about his 
work, is nowhere so pleasiog as in these 
briefer efforts. 


(The Deep Sea’s Toll. by James B. Connolly. pp. 315. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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Land Ho! by Morgan Robertson. pp. 321. Harper & 
Bros. $1.25. 

Captains AJl, by W. W. Jacobs. pp. 269. Chas, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Heimweh, by John Luther Long. pp. 345. Macmillan 
Co. 
Knock at a Venture, by Eden Phillpotts. pp. 353. 
Macmillan Co.) 


Life in the Philippines 

Mr. James A. Le Roy was for several 
years connected with the Department of 
the Interior in the Philippine Govern- 
ment. In his Philippine Life in Town 
and Country, he has written an admira- 
ble, well-balanced and interesting ac- 
count, dealing with the general facts 
‘‘which lie at the basis of Filipino soci- 
ety and the general movements which 
make up that society today.” 

Especially enlightening are the chap- 
ters on The Religious Question, Caci- 
quism and Education. Mr. Le Roy tries 
to avoid partisanship, and in this he is 
remarkably ‘successful. But it is mani- 
fest that, while he is not blind to some 
defects in the treatment of Filipinos by 
individual Americans, he is in entire 
sympathy with the American policy. 
The reasons why are obvious to the 
reader as he follows the studies and 
characterizations of these pages. 


(Philippine Life in Town and Country. by James A. 
Le Roy. pp. 311. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.20 net.) 


Roosevelt the Hunter 


The President’s hunting adventures, 
beautifully printed in large type, make 
an impressive volume. One chapter de- 
scribes the wolf hunts of his recent trip 
to the Southwest, another is devoted to 
the smaller life about his homes on Long 
Island and in Washington, showing an 
engaging interest in the birds and beasts 
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which are his neighbors, and giving not a 
few family glimpses and portraits. The 
papers have appeared in the periodicals 
and no attempt is made to weave them 
into a unified whole, but they are all ex- 
tremely characteristic and interesting to 
the lover of outdoor life and wild ad- 
venture. 

The reader will note at once that the 
President is a naturalist. He has eyes 
for the life of the creatures which he 
hunts, notes the changes which the years 
have brought in the distribution and hab- 
its of the wild folk, is always on the look- 
out for new facts and critical of the 
legends which so easily beset the careless 
observer. He is no novice in the rough 
sports of which he writes, but uses his 
old memories for comparison. Every- 
where he makes or finds warm friends. 
The spirit of breezy kindliness is in the 
book from beginning to end. It is good 
treading for its stories of the hunt, and it 
will please the American people by its 
unconscious pictures of the character of 
their popular chief magistrate. Some of 
the photographs used for illustration are 
of great interest to the naturalist. 





* 
(Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. pp. 369. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3 00 
net.) 


China and Her People 


It was no slight tribute to the ability 
and disinteresteduess of the late Hon. 
Charles Denby, that for thirteen years, 
under three administrations of two op- 
posing parties, he was retained as United 
States Minister to China. His account in 
China and her People bears unconscious 
testimony, both to his character and to 
the respect in which he was held by the 
Chinese. The book would have gained 
completeness if the author had survived 
the war between Russia and Japan. The 
editor has added a chapter summing up 
the matter, but the point of view in the 
book itself is antefidr to the conflict. 
Mr. Denby, for example, argues the case 
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Chinese and the intrusive foreigner. Mr. 
Denby’s genuine respect for the character 
and possibilities of the Chinese people is 
evident, while yet he is in entire sympa- 
thy with their exclusion from the 
United States and the Philippines. 
One gets a vivid picture of a civil- 
ization petrified at a certain stage 
in its development. At every 
point his opinions and conclu- 
sions are interesting, and they are 
written in an entirely judicial 
spirit. 

One of the most valuable chap. 
ters concerns itself with mission- 
ary work. Mr. Denby made op- 
portunities for acquainting him- 
self with the subject, and writes 
from personal investigation, and 
his conclusion is that Christian 
missions have had a large share in 
the improvement of Chinese life 
since their first introduction in the 
thirteenth century, and that they 
are to have a still more important 
share in the future. The chapter 
would be well worth reading by 
detractors of missionaries—if they 
ever did any serious reading on 
the theme of their eloquent fault- 
finding. The book has many fresh 
and valuable illustrations. 


(China and Her Peop'’e, by Hon. Charles 
Denby, LL.D. 2 vols. pp. 256, 276 L. C. 
Page & Co. $2.40.) 


TRAVEL 


The Cathedrals of Northern Spain, bv digg 

Rudy. pp. 398. L.U. Page & Co. $2.00 
Mr. Rudy disclaims authority, either as n ca 
dent of art development, or as an expert in 
history. His qualifications for this survey of 
the great churches in Northern Spain are a 
long acquaintance with the region, its people, 
scenery and buildings, and a real but discrim- 
inating enthusiasm for them all. Many illus- 
trations will be fresh to most readers, and 
the theme as a whole is unhackneyed. The 
book would serve admirably as a travel- 
ing companion or for that sort of pleasant 
home travel which one may enjoy in his own 
library. 
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From The Story of Noah's Ark 


THE ARK IN A SEAWAY 


for Russia’s control in Manchuria on the 
ground of her need to expand toward the 
unfrozen seas. 

The method of the book is partly auto- 
biographical, but mainly that of chapters 
devoted to different phases of Chinese 
life, and to the relations between the 


wie Flashlight and Rifle A : So Schillings. 
420. Harper & Bros. $2.0 


The author is a German of seid who loves 
adventure. He has devoted much time to 
hunting trips and the study of the fauna of 
Southern and Central Africa. For this study 
he devised special photographic apparatus and 
gives us remarkable pictures of lions, ele- 
phants, giraffes, zebras and other large game 
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taken by flashlight in their native haunts. The 
value of these photographs wil] be recognized 
by every one who is familiar with the difficul- 
ties under which they weretaken. The narra- 


From Normandy 
NOTRE DAME AT ST. TO 


tive carries the reader far afiela and shows a 
statesmanlike interest in the futrre of the 
African countries, peoples and animal life. 

Sucns French From by Charles Gibson. pp. 

418 OU. Page & 
The author’s hunt Po ‘the picturesque carries 
him through the provinces of Northern France. 
He has spiced his gossipy narrative with a 
love romance, which however may be war- 
ranted not to stir the pulse of the reader. 
Many quaint French inns, and not a few 
churches and civic edifices are pictured in the 
illustrations. 

Romance of the French Abbeys, by Elizabeth 


W. champney. pp. 407. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00 net. 


Mrs. Champney’s gatherings from French 
abbeys are similar to those which she made in 
pilgrimages to the French chateaux. There 
are many illustrations from pictures and 
paintings; the text is a pleasantly romantic 
mixture of history, legends and invention, 
making a handsome and entertaining volume. 


pte in Brittany, by Francis Miltoun. pp. 


Rambles in Normandy, b Branco Miltoun. 
pp 448. L.C. Page & Lv. h $2.00 net. 


A survey of hisbers. natural features and 
buildings in one of the most interesting 
regions of France. The method may be de- 
scribed as that of combination bet ween a guide- 
book and history. The pictures, by Blanche 
McManus, have a pleasing individual note, 
and there are useful maps and tables. 

Two in Italy, yy Maud Howe. pp. 274. Little, 

Brown & Co. 00 net. 
While neither so ambitious nor so charming as 
Roma Beata, the author’s preceding volume, 
these sketches are full of the gayety and sparkle 
of the Suuth. They are stories of experiences 
in Capri, the country about Rome, in Venice 
or among the hills. Mr. John Elliott has fur- 
nished a few illustrations. 

handy Shelley in Italy, selected ona men 


My Anna seuneson McMahan. pp. 
eClurg & Co., Chicago. $1 40 net. 


A chronicle of Shelley’s years in Italy, selected 
from his poems and letters, with many illus- 
trations recalling the scenes and art treasures 
which left their impress on his verse. Stu- 
dents of Shelley’s life, and lovers of Italy, will 
find interesting material in these pages. 

The Casentino and Its Story, by a. Noyes. 

pp. 323, E. P. Dutton & Uo. $3.50 
Step by step the literary tourist is <a 
little known regions of Italy and in this vol- 
ume the upper valley of the Arno clear to its 
source afford material for pleasant description, 
history and tradition. The illustrations in 
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color by Dora Noyes give interesting glimpses 
of mountain, valley, church and town, and 
suggest the picturesque elements of life in 
these valleys of the Apennines. 

In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies, by 

James Outram. pp. 466. Macmillan Co. 
For the tourist and mountain-climber the 
Canadian Rockies offer a delightful and even 
yet little explored field. Mr. Outram took 
refuge there from a breakdown following 
over-work and returned again and again with 
the keen love of the mountaineer. The reader 
will find him a congenial and well-informed 
companion. There are many good photo- 
graphs. 

Jungle Trails and Jungle People, by Caspar 

Whitney. pp. 310. Chas. scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
An interesting account of hunting adventures 
in the far East by one of the best known 
American authorities on sport. Mr. Whitney 
traveled and hunted in India, Burma, Siam 
and Sumatra, and reports his successes and 
failures with unfailing enthusiasm. The one 
instance of unfairness is his disparaging judg- 
ment of foreign missionary work on the ground 
that he fell in with two or three untrustwor- 
thy Christian native attendants. He passed 
through upper Burma, where there are hun- 
dreds of native Christian villages and thou- 
sands of converts; through Siam, where there 
are other thousands of Christians; and throuzh 
India, where Christians are numbered by the 
hundreds of thousands. It never seems to 
have occurred to him that, before passing a 
general judgment on missionary work, he 
owed it the same duty of full and careful in- 
vestigation which he would have given to any 
secular enterprise. 

The Florence of Landor, by ery fe. gaan 

pp. 330. Little, Brown & Uo. $2. 
Nineteenth century Florence in ite "English 
and American social life, together with the 
history and archeology of the neighborhood, 
afford material for a rather inconsequential 
book. Its appeal will be to the little circle of 
Landor’s readers and to those who love Flor- 
ence well enough to enjoy rambles in its 
streets under any conditions and with any 


guide. 
ART 


The Art of the National Gallery, by Julia de 
—— Addison. pp. 389. L. UC. Page & Co. $2 00 
ne 
The National Gallery in London is one of the 
best in the careful arrangement which lends 
itself to the study of the history of art. This 
fully illustrated handbook describes in a pop- 
ular way the pictures, and their creators. It 
would be a good preparation for a visit to the 
gallery, or companion of pleasant study in its 
rooms. 
Arts and Crafts of ore Japan, by Stewart 
Dick. pp. 152. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
An excellent introduction to a field of art 
which is rapidly growing in popular interest. 
After a general glance at the character of the 
Japanese and the reasons why their ideals are 
so different from those of Europeans, a chap- 
ter is devoted to each 
branch of art, Painting, 
Color Printing, etc., in- 
cluding one on Land- 
scape Gardening and The 
Arrangement of Flow- 
ers. Well chosen illus- 
trations add to the value 
of the text. 
Jean-Francois Millet 
and the Barbizon 
School, by Arthur fom- 
son. pp 231. Macmillan 
Co. $2 25. 
A reissue in cheaper 
form, with no loss of 
quality. We praised the 
book for its readable ac- 
count of this important 
group of French painters 
on its first appearance 
two years ago. 
Franciscan Legends in 
Italian Art, by Emma 


Gurney Salter. pp. 228. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50, 


The author’s idea is to 
enumerate all the art 
works which in Italy are 
devoted to St. Francis 
and the Franciscan Leg- 
ends. She has made 
more than a catalogue, 
however, giving a crit- 
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ical and descriptive account of the more im- 
portant pictures and reliefs. Many of the 
more significant are reproduced in good photo- 
graphs. 

Notable Pigcares in Florence, by Edith Har- 


wood. pp. & E. P. Dutton & Co. Imported. 
$1.50 net. 


A handbook of the Florentine galleries ar- 
ranged under the names of artists alphabet- 
ically, and giving the places where their 
pictures are to be found. The method is de- 
scriptive rather than critical, the aim being 
that of helpfulness to beginners in the study 
of art. Small photographs of more important 
pictures accompany the description. 


The Art of the Venice g Agee, by Mary 
ade nok Potter. pp. 359 age & Co. 
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A companion for the tourist in the greatest 
Venetian gallery, describing the pictures in 
the ord-r of rooms, with many illustrations, 
The meth d is descriptive, matters of disputed 
history and criticism are excluded or passed 
over lightly. 

FICTION 

Under Rocking Skies, A, A L. Frank Tooker. 

pp. 282 Century Uo. $1.50. 

The stuge on which the enjoyable love drama 
of Mr. Tooker’s story is enacted is the narrow 
one of the deck and cabin belunging to a small 
sailing vessel a generation ago. It isa tale of 
action, with a strong tang of the s:1t deep and 
the progress of the play is swift and smooth 
like that of a ship under full sail with a favor- 
able wind at sea. 

An Orchard Princess, by Ralph Henry Bar- 

bour. pp 219 J.B. Lippincott Co. 

A pure love idyl, beautifully illustrated and 
set in the atmosphere of spring blossoms and 
with an outlook upon Bohemia. It is enjoy- 
able reading and the page decorations are 
especially pleasing. 

The Island of Enchantment, by Justus Miles 

Forman. pp. 106. Harper & Bros. $1 75. 

A love romance of Venice, printed on deco- 
rated pages and illustrated with striking color 
prints by Howard Pyle. ‘The story is stirring, 
with plenty of action and plenty of sentiment. 
The bovk is handsomely made. 

Hag seer: ” Slippers by gyrus ee Brady. 
This oak but romantic story is set in Paris 
at the time when Franklin was the idol of the 
French court. The hero isan American naval 
officer, penniless and in straits, who bas fallen 
into the power of a wicked French nobleman, 
who seeks to use him as a tool in a love in- 
trigue. The story is carried on decorated 
pages, with appropriate pictures in tint. 

Caroline of Courtlandt Street, by Weymer 

Joy Mills. pp. 291. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 
This romance of colony days is rather shad- 
owy and long drawn out. It is printed on 
prettily decorated pages, and contains a num- 
ber of pleasant illustrations in color by Anna 
Whelan Betts. 

flan Makeprae Thackeray. pp 40a" Meanie 

lan Co. $20 
The ell ie ie by Austin Dobson and pic- 
tures by Hugh Thompson are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this beautiful edition of 
Thackeray’s masterpiece. 

The Chimes, by Charles Dickens. pp. 239. 

Ceutury Uo. $1.0 00. 

The di-criminating reader needs no introduc- 
tion to the pretty and convenient Thumb-Nail 
series to which this reprint of Dickens’s story 
belongs. 


The Poet Miss Kate and I, by Margaret P. 

Bentiene. pp. 190. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 

net. 
Has a man whose physician tells him he has 
only a year to live a right to fall in love? 
That is the question which perplexes the mind 
of the hero in this romance of American coun- 
try life. The breezy 
spirit of outdoors is in 
the story, the pages of 
which are prettily deco- 
rated. The heroine is a 
charming girl, and on the 
whole more natural than 
her lover. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


sve Children and i 
by E. Nesbit.. pp; 311 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 50. 


The English lady who 
writes over the signature 
of E. Nesbit has done 
nothing more amusing 
for children and their 
elders than this story of 
granted wishes and their 
consequences. Five typ- 
ical English youngsters 
unearth a sand fairy who 
grants them a wish a 
‘day. They naturally 
blunder into inconven- 
ient desires, and get into 
serious difficulties from 
which the author cley- 
erly extraets them, none 
the worse for their ex- 
periences. The humor- 
ous situations and bright 
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talk of the children will interest the reader, 
and the moral, while obvious enough in nec- 
essary places, is nowhere obtruded. The 
story is cleverly illustrated. 
The Old Monday Farm, by Louise Baker. pp. 
133. Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents. 
Deerfoot in the Mountains, by Edward S. Ellis. 
pp. 360 J«chn C. Winston Co. $1.00. 
Under the Lilacs, by Louisa M. Alcott. pp. 
303 Little, Brown & Co. $2 00. 


Jack and Jill, by Louisa M. Alcott. pp. 335. 
Littie, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


Two volumes of the handsome illustrated 


. library edition of Miss Alcott’s works. The 


continued popularity of the books deserves 
this handsome embodiment. The illustrations 
are by Harriet Roosevelt Richards and Alice 
Barber Stephens. 

Child Characters from Dickens, reto!d by L. L. 
Weedon. pp. 320. E. P. buttun & Co. $2 50. 
It was a happy thought to disengage the stories 
of children from the novels and the author has 
done it with rare success. The 
language of Dickens has been 
followed as far as the purpose 
of making connected and inde- 
pendent stories would allow and 
the sometimes overwrought +en- 
timent bas not been emphasized. 
The illustrations, by Arthur A. 
Dixon, are especially pleasing, 
both in color and in black and 

white. 
Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Charles aud Mary Lamb. pp. 324. 


Imported by Charles Scripner’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 


Charles and Mary Lamb were 
pioneers in the popularizing of 
great lierature for children, and 
their ‘lales from Shakespeare 
still remains a classic. This edi- 
tion, with its i1arge print and 
page is a delight to the eyes. 
The color prints, one to each 
play, are by Norman M. Price. 
They are not in the spirit of the 
theater, which is a distinct merit, 
and their rich tints and romantic 
spirit will please the children. 
Good likenesses of the authors, 
drawn frum the pictures in the 
National Portrait Gallery in Lon- 
don, are prefixed. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


The Dwarf’s Spectacles and 
other Fairy Tales, toid Dy Max 
Nordau and translated by Mary J. 
rah pp. 381. Macmillan Co. 


The wide field of fantasy in 
which the children’s imagina- 
tion loves to wander has been 
entered by no one who ante- 
cedently would seem less at ease 
than Max Nordau, the student 
of mental aberrations and the 
identifier of genius with insanity. 
Yet these tales are astonishingly 
good. They were told originally 
to his own littledaughter. Much 
the best are the pure fairy tales, 
the presence of satiric or moral 
intention invariably clipping the 
wings of the author’sfancy. The 
children will find many admirable 
inventions in the collection. 
Aesop’s Fables, with an introduction by Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary. pp. 275. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$2.00 net. 
The fumvus old stories are here put in the 
beautiful setting of large print and handsome 
pages and devorative binding. The illmstra- 
tions in color by J. M. Condé are original and 
amusing. Itisia good piece of modern illus- 
tration, which both children and their parents 
will enjoy. 
In Fairyland, by Loney Chisholm. pp. 211. 
G. P. Putuam’s Sous. $3.00 net. 
A nuwber of familiar fairy tales, retold in 
pleasant fashion on large and handsomely 
printed pages, with beautiful color prints by 
Katherine Cameron. 

The Oak-Tree Fairy Book, edited by Clifton 
Julusun pp. 365 Littl, Brown & o. $1 75. 
Mr. Johnson has the idea that Jack the Giant 
Killer and Little Red Riding Hood are too 
bloodthirsty for American children and has 
toned them down for timid parents. The most 
interesting part of the book consists of sixteen 
tales at the beginning, which are either native 
to the soul or American variants. The result 
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has not been always to give the best version, 
but the mere presence of these waggish comic 
tales in literary form is interesting. 


The Peter Newell Mother Goose, by Carolyn 
Sa lee Bailey. pp. 265. Henry Holt & le 


Mr. Newell’s illustrations are humorously 
characteristic. The text carries a little girl 
into Gooseland where she meets, one after 
another, the characters in the famous nursery 
rhymes. This isa rather tenuous thread and 
the narrative requires the hospitality of the 
childish mind. 


Christmas With Santa Claus, by Frances T. 
Montgomery. pp.154. Saalfield Pub.Co. $1.00. 


HUMOR 


A Corner in Women and Other Follies, by 
Tom Masson. pp 332. Moffat, Yard & Co., 
New York. $1.60 net 
Clever and amusing sketches reproduced from 
Life, of which Mr. Masson is the editor. The 
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humorous illustrations are varied and per- 
tinent. 

Selections from the Poems of John Godfrey 

Saxe. pp. 57. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
A pleasant selection from the witty rhymes 
which were so popular a generation ago. 
Their humor and charm have not evaporated 
and the beautiful form of the book wii'l help 
to extend the circle of admirers. Nothing 
more individual in the way of humorous verse 
has been done in American literature than the 
best of these poems. 

Letters to Beany and the Love-Letters of 


Plu Shute, by Henry A. Shute. pp. 176. 
Everett Press, Boston. 50 cents. 


If Judge Shute invented these delightfully 
funny letters of a boy to his boy and girl 
friends, he must have a wonderful memory of 
his own childhood experiences. They sound 
as if they were actual transcriptions, and 
give not only an amusing, but a graphic and 
truthful picture of the workings of a small 
boy’s mind. 


Editorial Wild Oats, by Mark Twain. pp. 83. 
Harper & Bros. $1.00, 


From Under the Lilacs 
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A gathering of the author’s burlesque sketches 
along the line of newpaper experience, most 
of them belonging to the earlier period of his 
literary career. They are amusing examples 
of his extravagant and whimsical humor. 


At the Sign of the Dollar, by Wallace Irwin. 

pp. 109. Fox, Duffield & Vo. $1.00. 
Humorous verse, most of which has appeared 
in the pages of Life. Some of it is extremely 
clever and the illustrations are suitable. It is 
hardly so effective in the mass. Perhaps this 
sort of verse needs to be taken in installments, 
with a time of seriousness between. 


An Alphabet of History, words by Wilbur D. 

Nesbit, pictures by KElisworth Young. Paul 

Elder & Co., San Francisco. 75 cents net. 
Each letter of the alphabet has its hero pic- 
tured in humorous vein and described in verse 
of the sort that has been so familiar in Eng- 
lish comic opera. There area few good laughs 
in the pages. 


Pictures of Life and Character; 
by John Leech. pp. 195. G. P- 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


For nearly twenty: five of its best 
years the work of John Leech 
was the most popular feature 
of Punch. On the side of social 
life these drawings give a good 
idea of his genial humor and 
skill of drawing, and will reward 
study. They are, of course, 
characteristically English in 
scene, sense of valmes and fun. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Book of Old English Love 
Songs, With introduction vy H. W. 
Mabie, and decorative drawings 
by George Wharton Edwards. pp. 
159. acmillan Co. $1.26. 


This pretty edition of famous old 
songs depends for its charm on 
Mr. Edwards’s drawings. They 
are rendered in tint and both the 
large pictures and page decora- 
tions appeal pleasantly to the 
eye. The book is handsomely 
printed on five paper aud con- 
tains a good selection in which 
the collator has permitted him- 
self a wider field of choice than 
his title allows. 
The Line of Love, by James 
Branch Cabell. pp. 290. Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 
On the decorated pages of this 
handsome book famous love 
stories of the o'd centuries are 
pleasantly retold. They are 
historical, but they have been 
treated, as the title indicates, to 
bring out the side of romance 
and sentiment. ‘Ihey are illus- 
trated by Mr. Howard Pyle in 
full page color prints in his most 
characteristic and often delight- 
ful manner. 
Christmas Sketches. pp. 352; 
Selections from The Alhambra. 
pp. 352; Selections trom The 
Sketch Book pp. 383; selec- 
tions from Bracebridge Hall. 
pp 352; Selections trom Tales 
of a Traveller. pp. 347, by Wash- 
ineton Irving. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2 50 per sev. 
A selection of Irving in five vol- 
umes, leather bound and in a 
beautiful green leather case small enough to 
be carried in the pocket, yet with clear print, 
is certainly a marvel of the boukmaker’s art. 
It is rightly called the miniature edition and 
will be attractive to many, both for the beauty 
of the making and the oddity of the fourm. 
fhe Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood, pic- 
tures by KF. Y Cory, verses by Burges Johnson. 
pp. 118. Harper & Bros. $1 50. 
Mr. Johnson’s verses are clever but slight. 
They are hardly more than labels for Miss 
Cory’s pictures, to which also the word clever 
properly belongs. She has the humor of the 
caricatarist and makes us laugh at her chil- 
dren in their various experiences rather than 
laugh with them. 
Christmas Bells, words by Mary Drummond 
and pictures by Louisa M. G. Pratt. A. U. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 
A Christmas poem arranged as a wall card, 
with many appropriate illustrations. 
Famous American Authors, by Sarah K. Bol- 
tou. pp. 197. T. Y. Crowell & Uo. 
The Americans, to whose lives and works 
these pages are devoted, are Emerson, Haw- 
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thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell. The illustrations are portraits and 
pictures of their homes. Mrs. Belton’s gos- 
sipy characterizations, without offering any- 
thing new, make pleasant, leisurely reading. 
A Chronicle of Christmas, by Jeannette Grace 
Watson. pp. 79. Saalfield Pub. Co. $1 00. 
A collection on decorated pages, in tiuts of 
appropriate color, of short Christmas bits io 
prose and verse. They are selected with good 
taste and make pleasant reading for the sea- 
son. 
Sweeter Still Than This, by Adah Louise Sut- 
ton. pp. 13U. Saaldeld Pub. Co., Akron, O. 
Sentiment without stint in verse, scattered 
over decorated pages, with still more senti- 
mental pictures. A handsomely bound book, 
which must, we suppose, appeal to a certain 
group of readers. 
Loves of Great Composers, by Gustav Kobbe. 
pp. 175. T. Y. Crowell & Uo. $1.50 net. 
This elaborate and handsomely printed book 
describes the sentimental experiences of seven 
famous composers. The author has made the 
most, in the line proposed, of his material. 
ng ge Py fiery. ry! ae Merington. 
The number of The Ladies’ Home Journal iu 
which this dramatization of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
masterpiece first appeared is now out of print, 
and there will be many who will welcome the 
little comedy in its pleasing book form, for use 
in private thgatricals. 


Her Movey7, Book, by Helen Hayes. Harper 


& Bros 
An album with blank decorated pages for 
reminiscences of social events, luncheons, 
teas, dinners and the like, suggesting oppor- 
tunity for keeping a social log-book of life’s 
voyage threugh pleasant seas. 

The Beautiful Birthday Book. Macmillan 

Uo. $2.00. 
Large d-corated pages for entry of birthday 
names, occasionally interspersed with poet- 
ical quotations and pictures in color. 

Love, compiled by Paul Elder. pp. 16 

Elder & Cu., San Francisco. 50 cents net. 
One of the unique little booklets for which 
these publishers are famous. The quotations 
are from various sources, including the Bible, 
and the beautiful frontispiece is worthy of 
note. 


Paul 


The Judas Tree 


** What is this tree?’ I asked. 

“The Judas tree,”’ said Vittoria. ‘* Do you 
know how it got its name? In the Garden of 
Gethsemane grew a beautiful tree covered 
with white flowers. When Judas entered the 
garden and betrayed his Master with a kiss, 
the tree blushed for shame. It blushes still, 
and will do so till the end of the world.”— 
From Howe’s Two in Italy (Little, Brown). 


Too Expensive 


“Of course,’’ said the great English solici- 
tor, ‘I shall tell his Grace that Miss Veal 
loves him and accepts his generous offer.” 

**No,”’ said Pearl, closing one eye and scru- 
tinizing the figures on the paper in her hand. 
“Tell him that I like him, Sir Charles; tell 
him I am deeply grateful, but I cannot afford 
him.” 

Sir Charles took down his monacle and pol- 
ished it. Then he eyed her through it very 
hard. 

*“*Do you realize, Miss Veal, that you are 
refusing a peer of England?” he said sternly. 

“But I want to get a new automobile,” 
Pearl] answered quietly.—From Lloyd’s Mrs. 
Radigan (Scribner’s). 


The Yellowstone Park Bears 


The black bears and the cubs of the bigger 
bears can readily be driven up trees, and some 
of the tourists occasionally do this. Most of 
the animals never think of resenting it; but 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


Ramona, by Helen —_ Jackson. pp. 309. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.0 


Miss Cherry gs oy of Tokyo, by John 
Luther Lung. pp. 363. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2 50. 


Mr. Long’s popular story of love making be- 
tween an American in Japan and one of the 
daughters of the soil naturally lends itself to 
illustration after a Japanese fashion. Page 
decorations in color and a few soft prints of 
Japanese scenes delicately tinted make an 
unusually handsome holiday edition. 
Fisherman’s Luck, by Henry van Dyke. pp. 
286. Chas. Scrioner’s Sons. $1.50. 
A new illastrated edition of Professor van 
Dyke’s breezy outdoor papers, which gives us 
the opportunity of reminding our readers that 
not all the interesting books have been pub- 
lished this year. 
Riley’s Songs O’Cheer, by James Whitcomb 
Riley. pp. 195. Bobbs-Merrill 1 Co. 
A collection of Riley’s verses which emphasize 
their note of cheer. The book is illustrated 
with pictures which appeal to the same love 
of home life and the country as makes the 
atmosphere and charm of the verses. 


The One Hoss Shay, bv Oliver Waee Holmes. 
pp. 77. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §1. 


A holiday edition of the perl a sash fa- 
mous poem together with How the Old Horse 
Won and The Broomstick Train. Whe illus- 
trations in color are by Howard Pyle and 
make pleasantly decorative pages. 

A Christmas Carol and the Cricket on the 

Hearth, by Charles Dickens. pp. 198. Baker 

& Tayl ro. $2.00. 
Old favurites in new holiday dress with illus- 
trations in color and black and white by 
George Alfred Williams. The large pages are 
decorated with a red margin, the print and 
paper are good. 

Romances of Old France, by Richard Le Galli- 

enne. pp.175. saker & Laylor Co. $1.50 net. 
Mr. Le Gallienne undertakes little more than 
the office of interpreter and popularzer in 
this shortened version of famous romances. 
The tales included are six, the most famous 
being that of Aucassin and Nicolette. lhey 
are much abbreviated in the telling. The book 
is prettily illustrated and decorated. 
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Lyra Germanica, translated by Catharine Wink- 
werth. pp 408. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 


A beautiful edition of Miss Wink worth’s trans- 
lations from German hymnology in compact 
form and perfect taste. To put this standard 
work in the too narrow field of devotional 
writings into the hands of a larger circle is an 
admirable work. Both volumes of the original 
are here included. 


The Rock-a-Bye Book and a Bag of Dreams 
by William Sinclair Lord. pp. 54. F. H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents net. 
Such appeal as these verses make will be 
rather to those who love children than to the 
children themselves. There are mapy lulla- 
bies and few objective and detailed pictures 
living in the child’s own world. 


Immortality, by — Jefferson. Saalfield 

Pub. vo., AKron, O. $1.0 
There is a certain ceanane in the publication 
of Mr. Jefferson’s poem on immortality, in 
this handsome holiday garb. The stanzas are 
printed on prettily decorated pages, and the 
cover bears the symbuls of hopeand immortal- 
ity in lilies and butterflies. 


n y ir; 
Pr RREa DL Aree Vesa Cuetce, 
These poems in si dialect attracted atten- 
tion in the periodicals for their delightful hu- 
mor. They are illustrated by photographs 
from real life. The Negro freedom from self- 
consciousness has allowed the photographer 
to obtain remarkable photographs which ad- 
mirably illustrate the text. 


Saddle and Song. pp. 200. J. B. Lippincott 

Co. $1.50 net. 
Man’s enthusiasm for his companion, the 
horse, has inspired much good art and liter- 
ature as well as sport. ‘This collection of 
verse, by an unnamed editor, brings together 
some of the famous poems in which the horse 
plays a part, from the treasures of English 
and American literature. fhere are a few 
good illustrations, including Greek horses 
from the frieze of the Parthenon, French mili- 
tary pictures and sporting scenes. The book 
is made with admirable taste, and will sane 
many readers. 





Bits from New Books 


now and then one is run across which has its 
feelings rufiied by the performance. In the 
summer of 1902 the result proved disastrous 
to a too inquisitive tourist. He was traveling 
with his wife, and at one of the hotels they 
went out toward the garbage pile to see the 
bears feeding. The only bear in sight was a 
large she, which, as it turned out, was in a 
bad temper because another party of tourists 
a few minutes before had been chasing her 
cubs up a tree. The man left his wife and 
walked toward the bear to see how close he 
could get. When he was some distance off 
she charged him, whereupon he bolted back 
toward his wife. The bear overtook him, 
knocked him down and bit him severely. But 
the man’s wife, without hesitation, attacked 
the bear with that thoroughly feminine 
weapon, an umbrella, and frightened her off. 
The man speaot several weeks in the park 
hospital before he recovered.—From Roose- 
velt’s Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter (Scribner’s). 


A Hint to the Quick-Tempered 


Two quick-tempered people may live to- 
gether very comfurtably so long as they lose 
their tempers simultaneously; they are then 
ready to make up at the same time. They 
get on like an automobile, by a series of small 
explosions accurately timed. But when a 
quick tempered person is unequally yoked 
with one who is slow to wrath, the case is 
difficult. The slowness causes continual ap- 
prehension. The fuse burns so deliberately 
that it seems to have gone out, and then the 
explosion comes. In such cases there can be 


no adequate explanation. The offender would 
apologize if he could remember what the of- 
fense was, and he doesn’t dare to ask.— From 
Crothers’s The Pardoner’s Wallet (Hough- 
ton & Mifflin). 


A Name that Requires Leisure 


And now a specimen of really mellifiuous 
Dutch. “ How would you like,” is the timely 
question of a daily paper this morning, as l 
finish this chapter, ‘*to be hit by a ‘snell- 
paardelooszoon deers poor weg pitroolrij tung? ” 
That is what would happen to you if you were 
run down by a motor car in Holland. The 
name comes from ‘snell,’ rapid; ‘ paarde- 
luos,’ horseless; ‘ zoondeerspoorweg,’ with- 
out rails, ‘ pitroolrijtung,’ driven by petro- 
leum. Only a Datehman can pronounce it.”— 
From Lucas’s A Wanderer in Holland (Mac- 
millan). 


Live and Let Live 


The farmers who skin their land and the 
capitalists who skin their laborers are engaged 
in an equally senseless business. If the la- 
borers are so poor that they can buy but little, 
then little is sold and but little can be manu- 
factured, and merchants and bankers fail and 
mill wheels stop and railroads go into re- 
ceivers’ hands and there is general depression. 
The capital that wants the lion’s share gets the 
donkey’s share—and deserves it. If you wish 
to live you must let live. If capital deserves 
to prosper it must help labor to be prosperous; 
the contrary policy is not merely bad, it is 
stupid.-—-Gladden, in Christianity and Social- 
ism (Eaton & Mains). 
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What the Other Half Reads 


A Study of Modren ‘‘Dime Novels’’ and Cheap Sentimental Tales 


You will find them on sale in cheap 
tobacconists and newstands and to some 
extent at the railroad stations—these 
books of enormous circulation, cheap 
print and paper and alluring titles on 
which Tom, Dick and Harry, Arabella, 
Jane and Susan feed their imaginations 
in leisure hours. The discriminating ex- 
penditure of sixty cents at two places in 
the less pretentious parts of the town put 
me in possession of samples which I dili- 
gently read in vacation time with not in- 
frequent bursts of laughter and more fre- 
quent sighs at the poor provender pro- 
vided for such keen appetites. Yet as 
the result of my researches, limited as 
they were and leaving no wish for re- 
newed acquaintance, I come back to my 
own library with sincere respect for 
Thomas, Arabella and their brotherhood, 
and admiration for the undeveloped qual- 
ities of mind which secure their trade to 
these manufacturers of strenuous action 
and sickly or spurious sentiment. 

How purely a trade it is let the cata- 
logues declare. Here is one series with 
“elegant colored covers’’—paper covers 
of course—in which and its companions 
of the advertising pages one author has 
forty-six, another twenty-six, a third six- 
ty-eight, and the most industrious la- 
borer of all 213 novels. And these are 
but selections on the sentimental side of 
this literature. 

On the sensational side, the side of ac- 
tion, the chronicles of the valiant cowboy 
or the astute detective, a brand new story 
of dangers overcome or c1iminals brought 
to justice appears every week for the de- 
lectation of the half-grown boy. All 
these are by authors who, ‘“‘as far as liter- 
ary ability and reputation are concerned, 
represent the foremost men and women 
of their time. The books without excep- 
tion are of entrancing interest and mani- 
festly those most desired by the Ameri- 
can reading public.” 

I rub my eyes as I find name after 
name of which I, who have lived in libra- 
ries half my life, have never even heard. 
The apparent conclusion is that I do not 
belong to the ‘“‘ American reading public,” 
which is on the whole a relief, if this is 
the sort of stuff which it admires. 

Broad and deep runs the distinction of 
sex across this territory. The boys may 
read the girls’ books on the sly, but the 
boys’ books make slight appeal to the 
sentimental souls of the girls. The net 
is spread for the boy with pure action. 
The girls in their stories are mere. lay 
figures—things to be protected and res- 
cued, conventionally admired and desired. 
But the hero fills the stage with his friend 
or understudy and the villain of: the plot. 
And what a hero! He is the soulcf truth 
and generosity, noble in bearing, swift in 
action, rides like a centaur, shoots with 
both hands, has the brain of a detective, 
the smooth beauty of a young Apollo and 
talks book talk or slang with equal ease. 

Here is Dick Merriwell in Damascus, re- 
suscitating the aged sheik, standing off 
an infuriated mob of fanatical Moham- 
medans, disguising himself as a girl to 
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rescue the heroine from the harem of the 
wicked pasha. His companion, ‘‘natur- 
ally the most optimistical chap in the 
world,” is a Texan of about the same 
age (eighteen), only a shade less noble, 
vigorous and intellectual, who talks the 
dialect of his section (?) in this fashion: 
‘*It’s evident he’s a gent of some author- 
ity in his tribe. All the rest of his par- 
ticular bunch seemed to stand in awe of 
him aplenty.’”’ To any one who knows 
the real Damascus or the real Texas the 
whole is roaringly funny. 

One must go to the cowboy stories, 
however, for language. Here, for in- 
stance, is Handsome Harry, himself an 
understudy of the hero of the tale, who 
talks in this fashion all through the book : 

Wow! Will I stand by yer? Wough-h-h-h-h! 
Will ther Old Sarpint o’ Siskiyou, wi’ seven- 
teen rattles an’ a button, fight fer yer ter ther 
last whizz of his scales? Will he? Waal, 
won’t he? Let me see any one try ter harm 
yer, an’ then watch me uncoil! Wow! I’m 
pizen when I smells battle! The Old Sarpint 
is at yer sarvice, mum, fer better or fer wuss. 
Wake up, snakes, an’ hyar ther king o’ all ther 
sarpints how!! Wough-h-h-h-h! 

The appeal to the girls is first through 
sentiment. The heroine is as lovely, and 
often as domestic, as the boy hero is 
strong and brave. 

Having hinted at Sir Ralph’s personal ap- 
pearance, it would be invidious to let the lady’s 
pass unnoticed, and, truly, she is worthy of a 
Byronic poem and a Titianic brush! What 
grace in the supple form as she runs to her fa- 
ther’s arms—what divine light of love and ex- 
pectancy in the deep light of the eloquent eyes 
—what rapturous hope and trust, faith and ten- 
derness in the soft sigh and the flushed cheek! 

Oh, a prize, indeed, is this true English rose 
with the pure heart of a lily! 

Next to the sentimentality, the most 
striking quality of the girls’ stories is 
their purveying to hungry souls a luxury 
of living. and of feeling which they can 
never otherwise attain. The writers, 
knowing that their ‘‘ American reading 
public ’”’ is made up mostly of the poor, 
spare nothing that an imaginary wealth 
can supply. Rank and splendor are the 
commonplaces of their invention, not in 
general terms but in itemized details, 
especially in house furnishing, dressmak- 
ing and millinery. They have discovered 
that their readers love detail. 

Note, for example, this: ‘‘ Alice Ash- 
burton, the only child of a wealthy Phila- 
delphia judge, who boasted some of Vir- 
ginia’s best and bluest blood in his veins, 
grew white as her spotless gown... 
arose from her chair, drawing herself 
proudly erect and, facing the young man, 
lifted a pair of eyes, blue as heaven, but 
flashing like polished steel, to his face.” 
This particular young man answers, 
among other things, ‘‘ Ha! is there no re- 
ward for idolatry such as mine?” at the 
same time ‘‘tossing his hat upon the floor 
and giving it a kick that sent it spinning 
into a corner, while he paced the floor like 
a caged lion, the veins standing out like 
whipcords on his forehead.” 

This is Mrs. Georgie Sheldon, whom 
alone [ name in order to warn the reader 
not to begin her stories without first as- 


certaining whether the one in hand is 
“continued in our next.” This one 
breaks off suddenly at a most exciting 
place, just as the foundling, grown to be 
a fascinating young woman, is about to 
be proved the true heir by means of her 
delicately tattooed ankles. What be- 
comes of her and whom she ultimately 
selects for a husband I shall never know, 
for it would cost me ten cents and a 
search at the tobacconist’s and I count 
Mrs. Georgie dear at the price. 

The sentiment in one of the stories is 
distinctly mawkish and unpleasant. If 
the author’s half a hundred novels are all 
like this sample, she must have a most 
bilious and uncomfortable mind. Yet 
even she affords a little scope for laugh- 
ter: 

Ah, Constance, just this once, and for the 
last time, I will give way to my heart’s de- 
sire and allow my thoughts to dwell upon 
you, even though it opens the wound in my 
heart afresh. These snow-white blossoms, so 
innocent, sweet and pure, remind me of you; 
I can never see white rosebuds without my 
memory reverting to the never-to be- forgotten 
night of the country dance, when I held you in 
my arms, and danced with you into a veritable 
heaven on earth; and as we whirled across the 
floor, the white rosebuds in your hair just 
touching my lips, I lost my heart to you. 


I cannot deny myself some quotations 
from another woman whose stories have 
an immense popularity with the “ Ameri- 
can reading public.”” The story opens on 
a black, black night. ‘The sky was as 
black as soot; the earth was drenched 
with rain; the rivers rose to flood tides; 
the sea roared; the wind howled and the 
thunder crashed and rolled as if at every 
peal a planet had exploded and hurled its 
fragments down the Stygian Lake, except 
where a broad glare of lightning illumined 
the whole awful scene as with the sul- 
phurous fires of Tartarus.’’ There’s no 
scrimping of material there! The poor- 
est slavey, hurrying from her pots and 
pans to her bare attic will feel that she 
has thunder and rain enough. 

And the villain! ‘She spoke of that 
which would have called all the blood 
in @ woman’s heart in fiery blushes to 
her cheeks, to have sent it all back the 
next instant, leaving those cheeks white 
forevermore. Yet her cheek changed 
not from its clear cool brown tint.” 
There’s a thrill if you are only capable 
of it, as the slavey clearly is. 

Then take domestic plenty, of which 
the poor girl in her heated kitchen, who 
has never had enough of anything but 
toil, loves to dream. ‘‘‘The tea table had 
been set in the long dining-room—and the 
greatest skill of Nancy had been exerted 
in covering it with every domestic luxury 
in the form of tea, coffee and chocolate; 
bread, butter and cream-cheese, cakes, 
muffins and biscuits; jams, jellies and 
preserves ; as well as the more substantial 
fare, for those who liked it, of boiled ham, 
venison and fowls—it was a very pleasant 
and protracted feast.”’ It must have been 
protracted if they sampled everything 
that Nancy put upon the table. 

The social proprieties, which the slavey 
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admires from afar, are not forgotten: 
**Half an hour longer was passed in 
sisterly communion and then Lily Gay 
arose and began to change her dress for 
the evening; for these little refinements 
of domestic life were always observed by 
the Lilies.’”’ The poor girl is allowed to 
sit at rich men’s tables: ‘‘ Gladys, who al- 
ways took black tea for her own supper, 
sent a cup to Lily May, while Arthur 
placed upon the plate of the young girl 
the breast and wing of a partridge and 
Lemuel stood at her elbow offering her 
some light and delicate biscuits.’’ Nor is 
the woman’s introspective pride forgot. 
ten: “It is certain that, while some 
women in marrying seek strength to lean 
on and wisdom to learn from, other 
women of more force of character and 
self-reliance seek weakness to support 
and simplicity to guide and marry men of 
fewer years or feebler natures than their 
own.”’ 

In short, this is a story of the pro- 
prieties, the amenities and moralities. 
Tricked out with a disagreeable over- 
plus of sentiment and dealing with 
wholly false proportions of life it really 
lives in a commonplace world where tea 
is ‘“‘That reviving beverage” and com- 
fortable living is the goal of endeavor. 

Such at bottom, with varying degrees 
of overwrought or mawkish sentiment 
and absurdity of plot, is the history of all 
these books for girls. Their social airs 
and graces are asham. The real tone is 
that of commonplace lower-class day- 
dreams. One may be sure that virtue 
will be rewarded and vice chastised at 
the end, whatever the preliminary ex- 
perience may be. The common mark of 
the whole class is the total absence of 
anything like the tragedy which dogs the 
steps of humanity in the real life of the 
world. 

Have these books, then, any claim to 
respect as literature? About as much, I 
am tempted to reply, as many modern 
stories which come cloth bound from re- 
spectable publishers for the other reading 
public. But that is really no claim at 
all. It is the primitive mind, with its 
vivid and undiscriminating imagination 
which alone is able to put life into these 
puppets and to thrill at this false or in- 
sipid sentiment. He who really loves 
these books gives evidence either of abid- 
ing in or of relapse into the primitive ages 
of the childish mind. For the cultivated 
taste there is nothing here but a dearly 
bought approach toward an understand- 
ing of the mental state of those whom we 
call ‘‘the other half.”” The sure result 
of any long indulgence in the books them- 
selves would be a growing disgust or a 
creeping decadence, 





A New Y. M. C, A. Building 


The Y. M. C. A. of Concord, N. H., has dedi- 
cated practically free of debt a new $40,000 
building. Addresses were made by Mayor 
C.R. Corning, William K. Cooper, Y. M. 0. A. 
secretary at Springfield, Mass., and H. W. 
Gibson, state secretary of boys’ work. Differ- 
ent days were given to the various depart- 
ments, including the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
which has long rendered efficient service, es- 
pecially in fitting up ten dormitories for the 
use of members who may desire to lodge in 
the building. On public day many availed 
themselves of the invitation to inspect the 
bailding. 
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The Coming One” 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The last book of the Old Testament is mostly severe admonition of the Jews, rising 
at times to denunciation. Beginning with a solemn assertion of Jehovah’s love for them 
{1: 1-5], the writer rebukes them for their base ingratitude [1: 6-14], and pronounces a 


curse on those who coffer to Jehovah Jame and sick animals in sacrifice [vs. 8, 14]. 


Next, 


he curses the priests for their ignorance and corruption, declaring that Jehovah will make 


them despised in the eyes of the people [2: 


1-9]. Then he unsparingly condemns divorce 


which had become common [vs. 10-16] and says that Jehovah is tired of their pretense of 


piety, while they are living basely [v. 17]. 


It is at this point that our lesson begins with the announcement that Jehovah will 
come to the people suddenly to pronounce judgment on them, surprising them in their 
sins, and making a moral renovation of the nation by driving out of it sorcerers, adulter- 
ers, perjurers, and all those who have grown rich by cheating their employees, widows» 


orphans and foreigners. 


It is this cleansing and renewal of society by Jehovah that sug- 


gests the coming of the Messiah. That is a title that we use so often in referring to the 
prophecy of the Christ, which is the Greek translation of the Hebrew word for Messiah, 
that even scholars well versed in the Scriptures are apt to forget that the title Messiah 
only occurs in the Old Testament in the one passage | Dan. 9: 25, 26], whose meaning is 
obscure. It is because the mission of Jesus aims at such moral cleansing as the book of 
Malachi demands, and because of the interpretation put on it by New Testament writers, 
that we are justified in calling this passage a description of preparation for the Messiah, 
Taking their point of view we find in this third chapter: 


1. The messenger of the Lord. That is 
the meaning of the word Malachi [1: 1). 
He is sent to prepare the people, charged 
with great crimes, for trial before the 
Judge of all the earth [3: 1-4]. John the 
Baptist was that messenger [Mark 1: 1-4]. 
Zacharias declared that this mission had 
fallen on his son, when John was born; 
but he predicted a more gracious result of 
it than the prophet of the old dispensation 
had foreseen [Luke 1: 76-79] In this we 
see how the Gospel interpreted prophecy 
with a new hope. Jesus declared that 
John was Jehovah’s messenger foretold 
by Malachi [Matt. 11: 10}. 

2. The Messiah’s workin judgment. It 
was quite different from what the Jews 
of our Lord’s time expected it would be. 
They thought their Messiah would come 
to drive the Romans out of Palestine. 
But Jesus came not to conquer their 
rulers, but to purify their own characters. 
That was what the old prophet had said, 
‘*He shall purify the sons of Levi and 
refine them as gold and silver.”’ The 
new prophet said, ‘‘ He shall baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire; whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
cleanse his threshing floor’”’ [Luke 3: 17]. 

What was the Messiah’s cleansing to 
be? Read verse five. He was to witness 
against sorcerers, who put superstition 
in place of religion, nursing men’s fear of 
the supernatural to gain unholy influence 
over them in the name of Elijah, of the 
Holy Ghost, or of God, in order to exact 
homage, service and money from them. 
It was to punish those who tiifle with the 
sanctity of the family. It was to drive 
out of society perjurers, dishonest em- 
ployers, those who cheat widows and 
orphans, who defraud foreigners that had 
come to dwell among them. Let this as- 
surance strengthen those who are fight- 
ing these evil doers now, who have Jesus 
Christ for their enemy always. His 
might is pledged to destroy them, and he 
is not unmindful of théir doings. The 
ruling thought of Christ's coming, which 
every teacher should impress on his pupils 
is this—his truth will finally win io this 
world, and those who best understand 
and most perfectly live his truth will be 
conquerors. 

8. The Messiah’s work in righteousness. 
Jesus Christ comes to make those who 
profess to believe in God true to their 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 17. 
Preparation for the Messiah. Text, Mal. 3: 1-12. 


profession. They are not true to it who 
withhold a just proportion of their time 
and money to carry on his work [vs. 7-9]. 
Those who have withdrawn from public 
worship, and from giving to the support 
of Christian work at home and abroad, 
are robbers of God. We cannot evade 
this truth; we should not shrink from 
declaring it. In the days of Malachi, 
the tithes were taxes for the support 
of the temple service. Besides these were 
the offerings which expressed the love 
of the people for God and for teaching 
men his character and will. Men owe 
these things to God. Whoever refuses 
what is due to him to maintain his wor- 
ship and care for the poor brings on him- 
self a curse from God. He will lose his 
faith, forget his higher aspirations, cause 
his mavhood to shrivel. Often his neg- 
lect of God, which is dishonor, will be 
reflected in lessening capacity to do busi- 
ness and to enjoy doing it. 

4. The Messiah’s blessings. The old 
prophet said, Pay your dues to God, and 
God will reward you with what money 
will buy and more with what it will not 
buy. He will make your business pros- 
per [vs. 10,11] He will exalt your nation 
before the eyes of mankind [v.12]. Jesus 
taught the same truth on a nobler plane 
of living. Read Luke 6: 35-38. Those 
who practice his precepts know what is 
the joy of Christian manhood, which is 
discipleship [Matt. 19: 29]. 

Men who have his spirit toward their 
fellowmen are a delight and make a de- 
lightsome land [Matt. 4: 2]. That is the 
ideal society which Christ came to secure, 
in which his law is supreme. To live for 
this is to prepare the way for his coming 
to rule the world. 





Treasurer Eaton of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently reported total receipts for 
foreign and. home work of $1,582,215, an in- 
crease of $45,578 over the previdus year, lega- 
cies having decreased, and collections risen. 
It was decided to divide the sum available for 
next year’s work on the ratio of 574 per cent. 
for foreign tu 424 per cent. for home missions, 
$50,000 of the latter appropriation being for 
church extension in large cities. The com- 
mittee on aggressive evangelism appointed at 
the last meeting of the General Conference 
made encouraging reports, and announced 
that a layman of the church will support a 
representative of the committee in supervision 
of its work. 
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Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Changing Phases of Life 


Apartment houses dominate the town; dur- 
ing the past summer new ones have risen to 
command the heights and block the vistas of 
many streets. I think it safe to say that one- 
tenth of the population here this winter will 
be housed in them and in hotels. The servant 
problem and ease of living rather than econ- 
omy are counted the causes of their increas- 
ing favor. These seven and eight-story iron 
frames with their fifty and sixty sets of pigeon- 
hole environments are having their social 
effect. Few afford any sleeping places for 
servants, they come from and go to lodgings 
that are too often overcrowd2d and unsan- 
itary. As the help is largely colored and the 
common roof is surrendered, the breach be- 
tween the races widens rather than lessens. 
It is more business like, the servants are more 
independent, but a home feeling that was of 
value to them, a point of contact that was 
vital, has gone. Druggists and physicians are 
quick to seize their opportunities. Ensconced 
in one such caravansary, with others near by, 
they are fixed for life—or death. 


The Enlarged Y. M. C. A. Building 


A splendid building is the new addition to 
the Y. M. C. A. The whole equipment has 
cost nearly half a million dollars, loyally 
subscribed through the untiring efforts of 
public spirited citizens. The lobby is impos- 
ing and ornate; one passes from it out and 
up to handsomely furnished clubrooms, class- 
rooms, to a gymnasium with every appliance 
for up-to-date athletics. Two floors are taken 
up with eighty-six bedrooms, some with, some 
without baths; there is a good sized assembly 
hall; on the top floor is a dining-room, with 
model kitchen and laundry. In fact, every 
physical, mental and moral need of man can 
be ministered to beneath the pennant that 
floats from the Y. M. C. A. headquarters. A 
life-sized portrait of the late Sir George Wil- 
liams of London greets the eye upon entering 
the building, and his cablegram of congratu- 
lation read at the dedication several weeks 
ago must have been one of the last messages 
he ever dictated. The business and philan- 
thropic men in the Church and outside of it, 
Jews as well as Christians, who gave so largely 
for this magnificent equipment are enthusi- 
astic over the lines of work, and give their 
time as freely as their money for the good of 
the several thousand young men and lads to 
whom the institution ministers. It is not 
strange that its president, a leading man of 
affairs and the largest merchant here, left his 
store in this very busy season to attend the 
Inter-Church Conference on Federation in 
New York, and after a Sunday here with his 
family and at a big Y. M. C. A. meeting in 
one of the theaters, went back for just a little 
more of it. ~ 

There are many lines of practical feder- 
ated work here going on in the name and 
spirit of Christ. Circulars and letters with 
moving appeals are dropped by the postman 
almost daily, till one is puzzled to know bow 
te divide his few small loaves and fishes 
among so great a multitude. 


Dr. Washington Gladden at the Congregational 
Club 

Dr. Washington Gladden, in a clear address 
before the Congregational Club the other even- 
ing, took up the various causes to which we 
as Congregationalists are pledged, and laid 
upon us our obligations tothem. Words from 
80 distirguished a source are weighty, and it 
was a happy and timely idea on the part of 
the officers of the club to invite the moderator 
of the council to make the only address at the 
autumn meeting. Instead of a dinner fol- 
lowed by speeches, the address was made in 
the audience room of the First Church to 
three or four hundred. .At its close light re- 
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freshments were served by the ladies in the 
social room. 


Local Churches 

The Men’s Club of the Mt. Pleasant Church 
is just entering upon another year with a 
membership of 200. The church is prospering 
in all respects and is an active and united 
body of believers. 

The fortieth anniversary of the First 
Church fell upon the second Sunday in No- 
vember and Dr. Newman returned from mak- 
ing the principal address at the installation 
of Rev. Mr. Kirbye as president of Drury Col- 
lege, and with the weight of a deep personal 
bereavement in the sudden death of Mrs. 
Newman’s eldest son, to preach an anniver- 
sary sermon that went straight to the hearts 
of his people. He is doing more than his 
strength warrants in holding his work for his 
successor. A committee from the church has 
been chosen to seek a man under whose leader- 
ship the church shall still go forward. 

Thanksgiving morning at the First Church 
a choral servic3 by the choir and fine address 
by the pastor delighted a largeaudience. The 
preceding Sunday, at the close of the morning 
service, Mr. Justice Brewer read the resolu- 
tions of the church with regard to the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Newman. To fully merit so appre- 
ciative a tribute, after twenty-one years of 
continuous service in the leading church of our 
denomination at the Natiunal Capital, and 
voiced by such a source, is a unique distinction 
in the ministry. Mrs. Newman’s part in the 
life of the church was not forgotten. Dr. New- 
man received the manuscript, and replied ina 
few touching words, repeating what he said 
in his letter of resignation that his absolute 
need of rest forces him for the present from 
preaching. 

The Society of Mayflower Descendants cele 
brated the two hundred and eighty-fifth land- 
ing of the Pilgrims by a banquet at the New 
Willard, Nov. 21. Rev. Dr. J. L. Ewell pre 
sided, addresses were made by Bishop Satter- 
lee, Mr. Justice Brown, a Jewish Rabbi and 
others. The President had been invited, and 
in his note of acknowledgment and regret 
said, ‘‘ Why cannot the Mayflower Descend- 
ants come and see me?” The next day they 
accepted the suggestion and went in a body 
to the White House, being presented by the 
governor of the society. 


The President’s Thanksgiving 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Virginia country place, 
* Plain Dealing,” six miles from any railroad, 
was the place where the President with his 
entire family enjoyed their big Rhode Island 
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Thanksgiving turkey. The plan was not an- 
nounced, so that newspaper men were rather 
taken aback, after sending off their tales of a 
quiet family celebration at the White House. 
The two days’ outing in the seven- room cottage 
in the country of which Mrs. Roosevelt is said 
to be very fond, will be a fine relaxation at the 
beginning of a winter that is bound to be 
exciting and perplexing. 





Mr. William J. Bryan, while touring Japan, 
has—according to Mission News—“‘ left a most 
happy impression as an earnest and devoted 
Christian.” Inasmuch as he has been gen- 
erally welcomed as in every way a typical 
American of large influence, the significance 
of his attitude upon the Japanese may be 
inferred. 
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The Wars of Spring Valley 


How the Gentle Christmas Spirit Ended a Feud between Two Prominent Church Women 


PART I. 


The great Spring Valley conflict, Mrs. 
Priggs and Mrs. Wilkins being generals-in- 
chief, was of long standing and widely known 
through half the county. It was not con- 
ducted after the manner of family feuds in 
Kentucky or race wars in Texas; there was 
neither secret bloodshed nor open battle. 
Feminine combatants wage war on the prin- 
ciple that the tongue is mightier than the 
sword. So by sharp words and savage looks 
exchanged in the post office, by subdued inti- 
mations of gossip, by tossing heads and cold 
shoulders—occasionally even by barbed para- 
graphs in The Weekly Comet—the warfare of 
the opposing armies was carried on. 

It is almost always true of great wars that 
the precise origin of the trouble is hard to 
state distinctly. There have been long-stand- 
ing points of disagreement; one difficulty has 
led to another. Both parties have been under 
the impression that they were contending for 
great principles which the immediate facts in 
dispute but faintly represented. New parties 
have been brought into the conflict; and in 
the end every one is sure that his cause is just 
and his enemy outrageous, but neither side 
would find it easy to state exactly the issue at 
stake. It wasso with the Peloponnesian war; 
it was so with the war with Mexico; and it 
was so with the wars of Spring Valley. 

They really began, tradition said, over a 
fence. Disputed boundaries have always been 
fruitful causes of trouble. Mrs. Priggs and 
Mrs. Wilkins were neighbors in the outskirts 
of the village, and had always been good 
friends. Their houses were both neat and 
white and roomy, and of fairly equal propor- 
tions; but Mrs. Wilkins’s house was set higher 
on its foundation than that of Mrs. Priggs, 
and also further back from the street. 
Another difference was that Mrs. Priggs’s yard 
was almost wholly on the west side of her 
house, while Mrs. Wilkins’s was almost 
wholly on the east side of hers; so the two 
houses were very close to- 
gether, with only a low picket 
fence between. 

In each building the order 
of rooms was the same—parlor, 
dining-room, pantry and kitchen 
—but owing to the different po- 
sitions of the houses, it came to 
pass that the window of Mrs. 
Priggs’s pantry looked into the 
window of Mrs. Wilkins’s din- 
ing-room, while Mrs. Wilkins’s 
side door—opening from the 
dining-room — afforded an ex- 
cellent view of Mrs. Priggs’s 
kitchen. This was delightfully 
suggestive of neighborly inter- 
course, and many was the con- 
versation held through these 
convenient openings on fine 
mornings when work was not 
pressing, but when it was well 
that one should appear to be 
busy. When Mrs. Priggs wished 
to open up communication with 
her neighbor, she would go to 
her pantry window and call 
shrilly into Mrs. Wilkins’s din- 
ing-room; and when Mrs. Wil- 
kins, who was of a more quiet 
disposition, wished to summon 
Mrs. Priggs, she would take a 
tin dipper and pound on her 
window-sill until her neighbor’s 
head appeared across the way. 

After years of this pleasant 
life the very neighborliness of 
the situation became respon- 
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sible for a change. I know not what evil expressed her disapprobation of the visits by 
thought prompted Mrs. Wilkins to build a going to her back door, lifting up her apron 
new fence in place of the low picket one and shooing Mrs. Prigg’s hens hastily through 
already spoken of. This old fence was, to be the fence again. But being, as I have said, 
sure, falling into decay, and if the new one quietly disposed, she had never said much 
had been like the old, all would have been about the matter. She was, in fact, a silent 
well; but the new one, to the astonishment of little woman, with a thin mouth, very pale 
all the neighbors, began to loom up under the blue eyes, and cheeks that were sallow except 
hands of the carpenter in a most alarming when. she was excited; then there came a 
way. It was of stout boards, instead of bright red spot on each of them. 

pickets, and the boards were set together with- Mrs. Priggs, then, at first supposed that the 
out a crack between them large enough for a new fence was directed solely against her poul- 
bird to look through; moreover, it was sohigh try. Thisinitself was not pleasant. The hint 
that one thought instinctively of the fence was too broad. If Mrs. Wilkins’s hens had 
around a baseball field. The new fence fol- come into her yard (as she had no doubt they 
lowed the line of the old one, but was set out would have done had they had the chance), she 
about a foot further toward Mrs. Priggs’s would have gone to Mrs. Wilkins in a neigh- 
house. There was an angle in thelineof Mrs. borly and Christian way, and have talked to 
Wilkins’s house, at the junction of her dining- her about it. However, if Mrs. Wilkins pre- 
room and parlor, so that the parlor was further ferred to go to the expense of building a high 
from Mrs. Priggs’s house than the rest; and fence, she doubtless had a right to do so. 

here the new fence turned sharply in to meet But this was not all. When the fence was 
the cornice, thus separating the owner’s back done, it was perfectly clear that chickens 
yard from the front. For the rest of the dis- would not explain it. Why should it be built 


tance it was built of low pickets like the old 
one. 

If this new departure of Mrs. Wilkins’s sur- 
prised all the neighbors, it awakened Mrs. 
Priggs to something worse than surprise. 


of solid boards instead of pickets, if that were 
all? Why should there be no cracks sufficient 
for even a bird’s-eye view? When Mrs. Priggs 
entered her pantry and found it perceptibly 
darker than ever before; when she looked 


When the change was begun she thought only toward her neighbor’s house and saw, instead 
of her chickens. They had long been in the of Mrs. Wilkins’s dining room, only a row of 
habit of paying visits to Mrs. Wilkins’s fowls, pine boards, then her heart burned within her 
a courtesy which these latter were neverable and she knew the motive behind the fence. 
to return, since they were constantly shut up Mrs. Wilkins wished to keep her from looking 
ina poultry yard. Mis. Wilkinshadagarden, into her dining-room. Proof of this motive 
while Mrs. Priggs bad nune, and this was per- was further found in the fact that the new 
haps one reason why she was more particular fence stopped just where it did, at the cornice. 
than her neighbor to keep her fowlsinconfine- Beyond that point were the parlor windows of 
ment, and why she objected to the visits of Mrs. Wilkins’s house, but in Mrs. Priggs’s 
Mrs. Priggs’s to an extent which her neighbor they were all on the other side. The view of 
had never realized. The old picket fence had the interior of Mrs. Wilkins’s first floor was 
been low and the intervals between the pickets therefore entirely shut off by bringing the 
generous, so that it must have beena very re- fence to that particular point. And what 
sourceless hen that eould not have found its made the affair seem most malicious was that 
way into Mrs. Wilkins’s garden; and of this Mrs. Wilkins’s view of her neighbor’s interior 
she had long been aware. Sometimes she had was not shut off at the same time. Owing to 





Onder cover of darkness she measured her yard with a tape line 
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the higher foundation of Mrs. Wilkins’s house, 
its owner could still stand in her dining-room 
and command a sweeping view of Mrs. Priggs’s 
kitchen. Could the limits of unneighborliness 
be further stretched? 

It took Mrs. Priggs some days to decide on a 
plan of action. It must involve no vulgar vio- 
lence, but must be unmistakable in its expres- 
sion of her resentment. And as she turned 
over the state of affairs in her mind, the re- 
sentment grew and flourished, so that it took 
a more considerable plan to satisfy it than 
would have sufficed at first. She decided at 
length to prosecute Mrs. Wilkins for trespass. 
The new fence, as has been said, was about a 
foot nearer Mrs. Priggs’s house than the old 
one had been, and she felt confident that it 
was built entirely on her land. This confidence 
she strengthened by going out under cover of 
night and measuring her yard with the tape- 
line from her work-basket. 

The next step was to consult alawyer. Mr. 
Sparks, attorney and counselor at Spring 
Valley, was Mrs. Priggs’s cousin once or twice 
removed, and he should be her adviser. Mr. 
Sparks was a peaceable man, despite his pro- 
fession, and at first tried to propose arbitra- 
tion; but he soon discovered that that was 
impossible. Mrs. Priggs could, however, be 
convinced that a genuine lawsuit would be 
both expensive and unnecessary. If she was 
in the right about the boundary of her land, 
all that she need do was to serve formal 
notice on Mrs. Wilkins to remove the fence 
or incur danger of suit for damages. This 
formal notice the lawyer agreed to have drawn 
up at once, and when Mrs. Priggs learned 
that she could deliver it in person—which 
would doubtless not be the case with a sum- 
mons to court—she felt compensated for at 
least deferring the lawsuit. 

Early the next morning she prepared to call 
on Mrs. Wilkins and deliver her paper. She 
had read it over a dozen times, and was much 
gratified by its firm but dignified tone. The 
awful nature of the “‘ herebys” and ‘*‘ where- 
ases’’ she thought might of itself fill Mrs. 
Wilkins with terror. 

‘Good mornipg, Mrs. Wilkins,’’ said Mrs. 
Priggs, when her neighbor had come to the 
door. ‘‘No, thank you, I will not sit down. 
I only stepped in on a matter of business. I 
have a paper—that is, a document, to give 
you. You can read it at your leisure. It’s 
only a trifle, and I never should trouble you 
with it, but when people once forget how to 
be neighborly, they must expect other people 
to consider their own rights.” 

Mrs. Wilkins had opened the paper at once, 
and was reading it hastily. Mrs. Priggs did 
not believe that its full significance could be 
clear to her at once, but she was gratified to 
see that her neighbor’s cheeks showed the 
two spots of red. 

**T will, as you say, Mrs. Priggs, read this 
at my leisure,” said Mrs. Wilkins. And being 
slow of speech, she said no more, but stood 
looking at her caller indignantly, her pale 
blue eyes gleaming like small sulphur flames. 

** Very well,” said Mrs. Priggs. ‘‘I hope to 
hear from you.’’ Then, as she was descend- 
ing the steps, she turned and fired a parting 
shot. ‘‘I just want to say, too, that any time 
when you want to see the inside of my 
kitchen you may come right in and look 
around as long as you please. I never have 
anything going on that I want to hide from 
my neighbors.” 

Mrs. Priggs felt that this speech was not 
equal to the rest of her campaign in dignity, 
but it would be intolerable to go away with- 
out making it clear that she knew the real 
cause of the new fence, and that it was this 
that had outraged her. 

Mrs. Wilkins was, as has been said, slow of 
speech; but her pen was by no means power- 
less. She was one of those persons who have 
small skill in saying mean things in offhand 
conversation, buf who always think of them 
afterwards; snd she could put them on paper 
as though the ink were made of vitriol. Of 


this she was well aware, and soon had ready a 
note for Mrs. Priggs such as she knew it was 
quite out of her neighbor’s power to produce. 
Some people, she gently hinted, had to em- 
ploy lawyers to write their letters for them, 
but she was not yet driven to that. For the 
rest, she let it be understood that her first 
idea in building the new fence had been solely 
to protect her garden from the long-continued 
assaults of her neighbor’s chickens, which 
Mrs. Priggs had seemed to regard with such 
indifference. But since Mrs. Priggs had her- 
self taken up the matter of neighboring 
kitchens and dining-rooms, it must be con- 
fessed that there was an advantage in family 
privacy; moreover, there were sights and 
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Mrs. Wilkins had serious thoughts of fainting 


smells about some people’s kitchens that were 
not always appetizing at mealtime. If Mrs. 
Priggs had not so obviously missed the view 
into her neighbor’s house, it would never 
have occurred to Mrs. Wilkins that she had 
made use of it; but after hearing what her 
neighbor had said, she could not but think 
that she had done well to make the change. 

On the day after the delivery of this letter, 
the carpenter returned and moved the new 
fence a foot in toward Mrs. Wilkins’s house. 
Mrs. Priggs was surprised to find how little 
satisfied she felt with the result of her legal 
campaign. There had been no chance for ar- 
gument as to the boundary; the fence was as 
high and opaque as it had been before; and 
Mrs. Wilkins seemed serene. Mrs. Priggs 
well knew that the letter she had received 
was quite beyond her powers; she felt that 
her strength lay in action, and looked about 
her for something else to do. ; 

It did not take her long to decide upon it. 
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She would build a fence for herself—or’ 
rather, would complete Mrs. Wilkins’s. She 
engaged the same carpenter that her neighbor 
had employed—who began to feel that his fu- 
ture was provided for, if this sort of thing went 
on—and gave directions for the building of 
another fence, of equal height and opacity, 
extending from the point where Mrs. Wil- 
kins’s fence stopped to a point opposite the 
front of Mrs. Priggs’s land; it was hardly 
visible from any point in her house, since 
there were no windows on that side of her 
dining-room or parlor. On the other hand, it 
extended high and uncompromising opposite 
Mrs. Wilkins’s parlor windows, as well as 
her piazza and a bit of her front garden. It 
seemed to be a complete victory for Mrs. 
Priggs. On the afternoon of its completion 
she stood in her yard surveying it compla- 
cently, when Mrs. Wilkins came around the 
corner of her house, trowel in hand. It was 
a fine spring day, and she was softening the 
earth about the roots of her flowers. 

**Good afternoon, Mrs. Wilkins,” said Mrs. 
Priggs, with studied civility. “You see, I 
have been making some improvements as well 
as you, and they are chiefly for your benefit, 
as you may have guessed. It is true there 
are no windows to disturb you in the front 
part of my house, but I thought perhaps the 
very sight of my wall would 
be disagreeable.’’ 

Mrs. Wilkins made no 
reply, but retired into the 
house to consider what ma- 
terial was at hand for an- 
other friendly note. 

Thus the conflict began. The facts 
of its origin have been gathered with 
great care, in order to satisfy the in- 
terest that attaches to the origin of 
any great war, but it is im- 
possible to continue the de- 
tails of the struggle with 

the same full- . 
@_ ness. Mrs. 
3 Priggs and 
a Mrs. Wilkins 
— continued to 
exhaust their 
ingenuityin 
/ devices for the carrying on 
/ of the campaign, and as time 

went on each gathered about 

her a party of followers. 

These followers did not ex- 

pressly take sides on the 
fence question, or even claim to understand its 
bearings; but in one way or another they ex- 
plained and expressed their loyalty either to 
Mrs. Priggs or Mrs. Wilkins. The Ladies’ 
Sewing Society was rent in twain. When it 
met with Mrs. Priggs, Mrs. Wilkins—with a 
few loyal adherents—declined to attend; when 
it met with Mrs. Wilkins, Mrs. Priggs drew 
down all the window shades on that side of 
the house, and sat sewing by herself on the 
porch that looked the other way. In like 
manner the Library Association and the Vil- 
lage Improvement Society divided into op- 
posing camps, and their meetings came to be 
crowded with visitors, who sought entertain- 
ment in the parliamentary (and sometimes the 
unparliamentary) bickerings of the members. 

It was not, however, until the war entered 
the church, where such conflicts, from their 
very inappropriateness, are so bitter and so 
interesting, that most of the village came to 
be included among the combatants. The 
church had suffered from quarrels before, but 
never from one so vigorous or long lived as 
this. The others had arisen over some de- 
tail of administration (the choice of minister, 
the anthems to be tolerated from the choir, 
the refreshments for the quarterly social, 
and the like), and had died out with the occa- 
sion. But now, when the cause lay in the 
persistent bitterness of feelirg among some 
of the members, the trouble was permanent, 
whether there was excuse for it or not. 

The great series of battles was fought when 
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the church was to be remodeled and refar- 
nished. For years money had been accumu- 
lating for this purpose, until it came to pass 
that Rev. Walter Matheson entered into the 
fruits of his predecessors’ Jabors, and found 
everything ready for the repairs to begin. 
His immediate predecessor, whose gray hairs 
were due in large measure to his efforts to 
keep the psace in his flock, bad resigned be- 
cause he said that the church needed a younger 
man at its head; and there was no doubt of 
this. It needed one who could bear up under 
the slings and arrows of as vigorous a church 
quarrel as any young minister was likely to 
find. Mr. Matheson came to the church know- 
ing all about the quarrel, and resolved to stay 
until it should be over. When his brethren 
heard of this resolve, they prophesied for him 
the longest pastorate in the history of the 
state. 

The only reason why Mr. Matheson could 
be called without an interminable struggle, 
was the prudent impartiality he had exhibited 
from the very first. When he came to the vil- 
lage as a candida‘e he boarded at the hotel, 
courteously declining to be entertained by 
members of either party in the church; and 
he listened to both Mrs. Priggs and Mrs. 
Wilkins so amiably, as they came to him in 
turn with their accounts of the war, that each 
thought that in secret he was committed to 
her side. This impartial line of conduct he 
continued to pursue when he had been in- 
stalled in the pastorate. He was not silent 
on the sin of uncharitableness, but what he 
said about it was so obviously applicable to 
both parties in the church that each of them 
applied it to the other, and so took it with 
very good grace. After the sermon on “ How 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity,” Mrs. Priggs went forward 
and thanked him feelingly for the good she 
hoped it would accomplish, and Mrs. Wilkins 
—lest he might think she thought herself hit— 
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went home and wrote him a little note to the 
same effect. 

So the repairs and refurnishing of the church 
were began without any break with the minis- 
ter, though with innumerable struggles among 
the members. Every inch of the interior of 
the building was fought over—frescoing, car- 
pet, choir gallery, windows, organ, cushions, 
pulpit, varnish. ‘** To make it complete,” said 
Mr. Matheson to his wife, ‘“‘there should bea 
series of memorial tablets commemorative of 
the various battles of our civil war, with the 
names of the victors, the vanquished and the 
wounded. Here t:iumphed Mrs. Priggs; here 
the Wilkin<ites; here was a drawn battle, with 
the result still in doubt.” 

Mrs. Matheson smiled, but her eyes were 
sad, and she said: 

“*T can’t laugh about it, Walter. It all seems 
too dreadful. ‘ My house shall be called a house 
of prayer, and ye have made it a den of’— 
quarrelsome children.” 

Thrc ugh all the battles the minister had suc- 
ceeded still in seeming to be wholly impartial. 
He had had all the details of the work assigned 
to a series of committees, and had taken pains 
to see that in the appointment of these, neither 
side gained any considerable advantage. He 
gave up the privilege of expressing his wi-hes 
about even his own pulpit, for the sake of the 
peace—or semblance of peace—which he was 
determined to maintain. Yet after all, he had 
to decide two matters of the gravest impor- 
tance before the church could be finished. 
The matter of seating and the matter of heat- 
ing, after all compromises had been achieved, 
remained unsettled; and there was nothing to 
do but refer them to Mr. Matheson. 

As is usual in all partisan conflicts, the par- 
ties in the church had resolved themselves into 
what might be called Radica!s and Cunserva- 
tives. The Radicals were led by Mrs. Priggs; 
and although Mrs. Wilkins might herself by 
nature have been a Radical, she now found her- 
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self at. the head of the Conservatives. In the 
matter of heating, the Conservatives wished 
to continue the stove system, in use in Spring 
Valley since stoves hai been known in 
churches. The Radicals demanded a furnace. 
In like manner, when it came to the question 
of seats, the Conservatives would retain pews, 
while the Radicals wanted chairs. Mr. Math- 
esop, confronted with these two problems, 
was at least rejoiced to reflect that there were 
two of them—not three, or one—so that if he 
decided one point in favor of each party, the 
balance of peace might still be preserved. 
After exacting from both sides, then, a prom- 
ise of acquiescence in his jadgment, he decided 
in favor of the farnace and against the chairs. 

The church was reopened on a glorious day 
in early autumn, and there was as much gen- 
eral rejoicing as could be expected of so bellig- 
erent a company of Christians. If no one had 
been crushed in defeat—th: ough the pastor’s 
sagacity—n¢ither had any one been distinctly 
triumphant; so that no one was altogether 
pleased. Mrs. Priggs could not tolerate the 
new pews. The old ones had been bad enough, 
but these hart her back beyund endurance, 
and she brought two pillows against which 
she propped herself conspicuously. Mrs. Wil- 
kins was no more comfortable. Her pew, as 
fate would have it, was close bes‘de one of the 
large registers of the new furnace, and she 
was confident that she should be suffocated by 
the rising heat and gas. She brought, there- 
fore, an enormous palm-leaf fan, and wielded 
it so vigorously that to those who sat near her 
it was as the sound of a rushing, mighty wind. 
She had, indeed, serious thoughts of fainting; 
but as she chanced to observe that the register 
was closed, it seemed that that must be de- 
ferred for the present. 

So the repairs and refurnishing of the 
church were ended, and for a time there 
was peace in Israel. 

(To be concluded.) 





Ohio 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Drs. J. G. Fraser, Cleveland; and D. M. Pratt, Cincinnati 


Southwestern Ohio 


The all-absorbing event in early November was 
the municipal and state election. Cinciunati, until 
recently, has seemed to pride itself on having the 
slickest boss in the country. The intricacy and per- 
fection of his political machine commanded admira- 
tion. His grip steadily tightened into tyranny. 
Favors, franchises, political offices and even Gov- 
ernor Herrick’s election came from him. Two 
years ago George B. Cox, the silent and masterly 
organizer, carried the city election for mayor against 
a citizens’ reform ticket by over 20,000 majurity. 
His hold seemed impossible to break. 

The sense of subserviency and bondage, however, 
grew into shame and disgust. The reaction was 
quiet but tremendous; the victory easy and com- 
plete. Neither money nor organization secured this 
result. It came spontaneously—an avalanche of 
healthy, manly, Christian sentiment. Nominally a 
Democratic triumph, it was won by Republican 
votes. The one man elected on the local municipal 
Republican ticket won through his integrity. The 
“ gang ”’ in Cincinnati is out—routed and, asreguds 
political office, helpless. The city in all its better 
life experiences deep relief and joy. The political 
victory was primarily a moral victory; prophetic of 
& spiritual regeneration in national life. The Anti- 
Saloon League of Ohio must be credited with initi- 
ating and organ‘zing this conflict. Its work has 
been sane, judicial and aggressive. 


THE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


The Evangelical Alliance of Cincinnati has an- 
ticipated for a year special revival services this 
autumn. It was difficult to unite on a leader. Sam 
Jones’s recent successful work in leading cities in 
the South and his conspi here twenty 
years ago convinced the committee that he was 
* the only evangelist now on the field who could fill 

our great Music Hall, which rents at $100 a day. 
. A fifteen days’ campaign began Nov. 5. The meet- 

ings grew in numbers and interest. The common 
people hear him gladly. While cultured Christians 





do not enjoy his slang and rawness of speech, they 
concede bis sincerity, admire his skill and pray 
for his success, Unquestionably his unique gifts 
are us+d to the salvation of many. Brilliant, epi- 
grammatic, forcible in illustration, tender and pas- 
sionate in appeal, he gets a hearing which few men 
today could command. His Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices, exclusively for men, were attended by thou- 
sands, and scores apparently gave themselves to 
God. 
THE JUBILEE OF MIAMI CONFERENCE 

Walnut Hills, its béautiful sanctuary decorated 
with flowers and the flags of all nations, was host 
Noy. 13, 14. The conference was organized on 
these dates fifty years ago in Springfield. Many 
of its churches have a unique history. The anti- 
slavery movement profoundly stirred southwestern 
Ohio half a century ago. Four of our leading 
churches were organized Presbyterian, but revolted 
because of the pro-slavery views of the local pres- 
byiery. Leading men in Vine Street Church were 
officers in the “ underground railway.” Dr. Lyman 
Beecher founded Lane Seminary and the down- 
town predecessor of Walnut Hills church. His 
action in both cases was Presbyterian, but his 
blood was Congregational and ‘blood will tell.’ 

Shandon, twenty miles from Cincinnati, is the 
oldest church in the conference—organized by 
Welsh pioneers in 1803. Pilgrim and Puritan in 
spirit, they stamped their spiritual impress on a 
wide section of the Ohio Valley. At its centennial 
two years ago this rural church recorded the names 
of 165 men and women sent out into the various 
professions, 154 of them from its roll of members. 
This record is a tribute to the power of the country 
church and community. 

Though not in the “Congregational belt,” the 
conference has contributed many conspicuous 
preachers to the denomination who had early pas- 
torates here. From Springfeld First have gone 
the late Rev. A. Hastings Ross and Secretary 
Warren of Michigan, Secretary Small of Ohio and 
Prof. E. A. Steiner of Towa Colfege. Drs. A. H. 
Brodie of Hiinois and F. J. Van Horn of Worcester 


began at Columbia, and Dr. 8S. L. Loomis at York 
Street, Newport. Drs. Josiah Strong and C. H. 
Daniels were at Vine Street; Drs. F. 8. Fitch and 
Sydney Strong at Walnut Hil's (in Dr. Fitch’s day, 
Seventh Street). Cincinuati’s Henry Ward Beecher 
was Dr. Charles B. Boynton, whose ministry at 
Vine Street included three pastorates covering 
twenty-two years. The corresponding ministry at 
Seventh Street was that of Dr. Henry M. Storrs. 

The first session of the conference was mainly 
historical. Three papers on its history, its 
churches and the early churches of Ohio were 
given in turn by the registrar, Rev. A. A. An- 
dridge, and Drs. D. M. Pratt and C. E. Dickinson, 
These were vital with the story of heroic deeds. 

The representatives of our state and national so- 
cleties were at their best. Dr. Creegan brilliantly 
summarized the great events of the last half cen- 
tury, emphasizing the inspiring growth and fruitful- 
ness of foreign missions. Ministerial Relief holds 
a stronger place among the churches because of 
Dr. Rice’s address. The year has given Secretary 
Small a strong grip on the Ohio work. Financially 
this year has outstripped the record of the past, 
The State Home Missionary Society puts $1,000 
more into Cincinnati than it receives from Miami 
Conference. 

Local pastors and two laymen attractively pre- 
sented Salient Features of Congregationalism. No 
session was more profitable than this study of its 
characteristics and defects. Pastor Jones of Sban- 
don traced our greatest denominational weakness 
to excessive individualism. He made this responsi- 
ble for calling the wrong man to a pastorate; for. 
the untimely departure of the right man; the in- 
justice and humiliation of the candidating system; 
for the lack of interest, on the part of the average 
church, in the man who has toiled, agonized and 
sometimes bled for it, after his resignation; for the 
occasional loss of a strong church to our denomina- 
tion, through no hold on its pastor or property. 
“The fellowship of our churches should be close 
enough to counteract the evil tendencies and abuses 
of individualism.” , 
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At the Woman’s Service, filling one afternoon, the, 
foreign work was represented by Miss Mary H. 
Porter of China. Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury gave 
thrilling pictures of conditions and work in the ome 
land. Dr. F.S. Fitch of Buffalo, honored and beloved 


_ as the last pastor of the down-town church, closed 


the anniversary with a scholarly address on The 
Place of the Church of Christ Among the Forces of 
Modern 3 ‘ciety. Many friends from other churches 
and sections of the city wére attracted by the an- 
nouncement of his coming. 

The Cincinnati churches of the conference do 
not command the resources at their disposal a gen- 
eration ago, but with the exception of Vine Street, 
they are growing in numbers, spiritual unity and 
strength. In recent years Congregationalism has 
more than held its own in southern Ohio, and this 
jubilee anniversary contributed hope and courage 
to the outlook for the next fifty years. D. M. P. 


Fall Conferences 


Of the nine earliest held, Secretary Small ad- 
dressed eight; three heard from the American 
Board and the Congregational Summer Assembly 
through their own members; a hke number heard 
representatives of the Anti-Saloon League; Dr. 
Gladden addressed two; two listened to the presi- 
dent of Foochow College, China; and one to Miss 
Gross of Tougaloo. A single topic or a group of 
closely related topics formed a favorite program 
scheme, and conserved and culminated interest. 

Central North met at Lyme, with the oldest Con- 
gregutional church (1817) in the state west of the 
Cuyahoga River, with Sunday school probably the 
oldest in Ohio; dating from 1818. Papers of im- 
portance were on Fundamental Principles fur Ex- 
tending the Kingdom, The Country Church as a 
Feeder of Other Churches, and A Conference His- 
to y. Central Ohio met with the Radnor Church, 
three years ago received from the Wel-h Confer- 
ence. Cleveland Conference, in the new house of 
the country church at North O msted, had phenom- 
enal attendance. Interest centered in the message 
of the laymen, opened by Deacon Thomas Hender- 
son, vice-pre-ident of tha Winton Motor Carriage 
C: mpany, and followed by general discussion; the 
moderator ruling that the ministers were tempo- 
rarily ineligible to speak. Grand River, with the 
country church at Williamsfield, discussed The 
Business Managem ‘nt of Churches and The Mid- 
week Meeting. Marietta, with its eleven churches 
all manned May 1, f.und six vacant Nov. 1, and 
only three pastors in the conference; and joyfully 
received the help of Secretary Small for its meeting 
with the remote eountry church of Ireland. Me- 
dina’s theme was The Coming Revival. Novel fea- 
tures were an exhibit of church activities under 
the title, John’s Seven Churches and Our Seven- 
teen; Ten-Minute Answers to Age-long Questions, 
and s¢ction meetings for church clerks. Plymowh 
Rock heard report of its fellowship evangelistic 
committee, and planned for more of the same, with 
increased emphasis on evangelism. Rev. T. D. 
Phillips, just el-cted a corporate member of the 
American Board under the new plan for the repre- 
sentation of Conferences, made a thrilling address 
on The Welsh Revival. 

Puritan, at Edinburg, considered The Country 
Church; hearing, under Record, of Its Place in the 
Work of the Kingdom, and The City’s Debt to the 
Country; under Outlook, of Denominational Rela- 
tions, and Help to Weak Churches. Toledo re- 
ceived the Fort Recovery Church, heretofore asso- 
ciated with Indiana. The theme was The Church’s 
Practical Problems: Education of Sunday School 
in Giving, Administration of Charity, Reaching the 
Uncburehed; Its Spiritual Life: Pastor, People, 
Evangelist, Responsibility tor the Community, the 
Kingdom. J. G. F. 


Here, There and Elsewhere 


A NEW CLUB 


The Mansfield Congregational Club at its initial 
meeting at Ashland, organized with Rev. C. J. Dole 
of Lexington as president, and Rev. Roy Bowers of 
Ashland as secretary, and crowded the Ashland 
church to hear President King of Oberlin in a 
strong, simple and popular address on Psychol gy 
and Life. At its second meeting at Lexington, 
with chicken pie accompaniment by ladies of the 
church, Rev. C. R. Raymond of Bellevue spoke on 
Tom, Dick and Harry, or the Business of Living; a 
vig rous and attractive address. At both meetings 
after-dinner speaking was a marked feature. Dr. 
Lemoine, Mansfield First, ente: tains the next meet- 
ing. 

. A CLEVELAND INSTALLATION 

Pilgrim installed Dr. Bradley by a council which 
was the ecclesiastical function of the year. Its 
thirty-seven churches included all his former pas- 





torates, at least three of which were represented; 
and among the nineteen individuals invited were 
all former pastorsand assistant pastors, several of 
whom responded by letter. Dr. Bradley’s modest 
story of his own’notable and varied life, with such 
views of Christian-truth as had grown out of his ex- 
perience, made a profound spiritual impression on 
the couneil.. In addition to the strong program of 
the public service, after-dinber addresses were 
made by Rev, Messrs. W. E..Cadmus and J. W. 
Malcolm, Dr. Temple and Mr. H. Clark Ford. 


SOME CHURCHES 


During Rev. C. J. Dole’s four years’ ministry, 
Lexington has added 70 members, 42 the current 
year. Since May 1, $700 have been spent on the 
building, and at the rededication $300 more were 
pledged for further betterment. ‘“ Three great 
days” were given to the reopening, with addresses 
by Mrs. Woodbury of the A. M. A.,and Secretary 
Small. The Zslands, after long vacancy, rejoice in 
the vigorous pastorate of Rev. H. R Core of the last 
class. in Oberlin Seminary. South Newbury, only 
twenty of its sixty m+mbers resident, rebuilds its 
house, destroyed by fire, with aid from outside. 


SOME MEN 


Rey. E. A, King of Sandusky is president of the 
state C. E. Union and worthily magnifies his office 
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by service rendered to the Endeavor cause. Rev. 
Jesse Hill of Medina struggles bravely back to his 
usual avoirdupois, after a five weeks’ siege with 
typhoid fever. Rev. Virgil Boyer resigns at Gar- 
rettsville, to enter the Episcopal ministry in Cleve- 
land. Rev. H. A. N. Richards is in a strait betwixt 
two; his growing work at Barberton and the 
Huntsburg church, which has surprised him by a 
call without his knowledge and on his record, with 
no suggestion of candidating. 


OTHER TONGUES THAN ENGLISH 


The great Welsh Church in the farming colony of 
Gomer, dominating a large community, with the 
coming of Rev. William Surdival from Pittsburg, 
Nov. 1, votes heartily to put its evening service 
into English. The Finnish churches at Ashtabula 
and Conneaut, bereaved by the tragic death of one 
pastor, and the hurried deportation of another 
to save his life, now have Rev. John Homi, just 
graduated, as their pastor, and resume full work 
for their people. PF. 





Evan Roberts has resumed evangelistic 
work in Wales after seven months of seclu- 
sion. There is strong expectation that the 
revival movement the coming winter will be 
as great as last year. 
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A GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It makes the most delicious 
and healthful hot breads, 
biscuit and cake 
FREE FROM ALUM, LIME OR PHOSPHATIC ACID 
* %: -*® * * * * * * 


Alum baking powders are unhealthful. Do not use them for 
raising food under any circumstances. So detrimental are alum 
baking powders considered, that in most foreign countries their 
sale is prohibited. In many States in this country the law com- 
pels alum powders to be branded to show that they contain 
this dangerous acid, while in the District of Columbia, Congress 
has prohibited the sale of all food that contains alum. 

Alum baking powders are sold to consumers at from 10 
cents a pound to 25 ounces for 25 cents, or 25 cents a pound, 
and when not branded may generally be distinguished by their 


price. 








In and Around Boston 


The Puritan—and Us 

The Boston ministers last Monday enjoyed 
a sympathetic delineation of The Puritan, a 
Man of Like Passions with Ourselves, by John 
Calvin Goddard, the minister of Salisbury 
Church, Connecticut, whose words of wit and 
wisdom so illuminated and humanized that 
somewhat austere tigure as to make us not 
only recogn‘ze cur kinship but to rejoice in it. 
The speaker took 1p the points on which the 
Puritan has been popularly criticised, such as 
his austerity, his narrowness, his witch-hunt- 
ing, his Philistinism or indiffe rence to beauty, 
and showed how he was no different from our- 
selves in these particulars but was far in ad- 
vance of his age. Hec!osed with a tribute to 
the Puritan’s strength of character, which 
was the basis of New England’s influence in 
the nation. 
more conducive to denominational loyalty. 





The Salvation Army in Montreal has taken 
to court and secured punishment of a French 
Roman Catholic business man who recently 
interfered with the army’s religi: us services, 
by attempting to lead out of the barracks all 
who were Ryman Cath» lies. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 11, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, The Jewin America. Speakers, 
Alderman Edaard J. Bromberg, Rabbi M. M. Eichler. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall. 11 a. M ,every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 











Marriages 
The charge for marriaye notices 8 twenty five cents. 


DALTON—BOSWORTH-—In First ‘ hurch, Woodhaven, 
N.Y. Nov. 22, by Rev. Richard H tosworth, father 
of the bride. assisted by Kev. William James,a former 
pastor, Dr C. Francis Daitin of Burlington, Vt, and 
Beatrice E. Bosworth. 

WILLARD—ELA—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
by Rev. John Willara of Chicago. father of the groom, 
Rev Wailace W. Willard aud Vary H. Ela, daughter 
of the late Richard Emerson Ela of Rochester, Wis. 


Deaths 


The cnarge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BLODGETT—In Fravklin, N. H., Nov. 27, Hon. Isaac N. 
Blodgett, LL D., aged 67 yrs. He was for 18 pa 
associate justice of the State Supreme Court, and was 
appointed chief justice in 1898, which position he 
resigued three yearsago He was actively connected 
with the charitable interests of New Hampshire and 
since his retirement to private life has served his 
city for two years as ils mayor. 

ESTY--In Framiogham, Noy. 16, Emily 8., wife of C. C. 
Esty, aged 80 yrs. 








MC LEAN—In Wethersfield, Ct., Nov. 21, Mrs. Mary 
Dyer, widow of Rev. Charles B. McLean and daughter 
of John and Mary D. Wiiliams of Wethersfield, in her 
84th year. 

An “elect lady’’—the partial judgment of a kinsman 
may be pardoned for thinking the elect lady—of Weth- 
ersfield will be hencef: rth only a name and a memoyr ; 
a fragrant memory to manv, an hono'ed name to morc. 
Mary Dyer Mclean “fell on sleep” Nov. 23, in the 
home where her youth was nurtured ana to which she 
returned aft r a :core of years spent in the pretts 
manse at Lol'l sville as wife of Rev. Charles B. M: - 
Lean and his faithful and efficient helper 

Daughter of John and Mary (Dyer) Williams, and hav- 
ing in ber veins the blood of these families, as of the 
Chesters. Stoddar s, Porters and others honored i 
New Eng'and, she proved a loyal ana worthy descen 
ant. To graces of jer on and intellect was added a 
moral character, « eepened and enri hed by the disci 
pline of disappointment and bereavement. Largely 
shut off, for most of her life, by increasing deafne:s 
from society. which she enjoyed and was so well fitte:! 
to adorn, she found compensation in books and writing 
Her firm,ev » chirography, literary finish, keen sense 
of humor, warm affe: tion and dev: ut spirit, made her a 
valued corre pondent, Childless herself, she acted the 
mother’s part to not a few orphans, and has had sati: - 
faction in noting their success, as in the res: ect anid 
love which they and their children have cherished 
toward her. B: tter versed in the traditions of th» 
town ai d in the annals of her own and other families 
than perhaps any other, she has for years put her stores 
of informat'on at the disposa of any +e¢ker—a la! or of 
love on her part, but alabor: one the less, especially cf 











SUFFERED 15 YEARS 
From Itching and Painful Humor, Affecting 
Head and Body. Cured ina 
Week by Cuticura. 

** For fifteen years I had eczema all over my head 
and body. Words cannot express how [ suffered 
from the itching and pain. I had given up hope 
when a friend told me to get Cuticura. After bath- 
ing with Cuticura Soap and applying Cuticura Oint- 
ment for three days, my head was as clear as ever, 
and to my surprise and joy, one cake of soap and 
one box of ointment made a c»mplete cure in one 
week.” (Signed) H. B. Franklin, 717 Washington 
Street, Allegheny. Pa. { Adv. 


Seldom have we heard an address ~* 





late. While strength pern itted she felt ita private e to 
worship in the old church which had been the spiritual 
home of her ancestors and the scene uf her own es- 
pousals. Of late, the eyes that had served her so long 
and well gave token of failure. 

But He, who is better than our fears, spared her that 
trial, and in the glory of the autumn called her to come 
up higher where the eyes of the blind are opened to see 
the King in his beauty, and the ears of the deaf un- 
stopped to hear the melody of the redeemed. As the 
shadows began to lengthen Thursday afternoon, the 
hands of kinsmen bere e body to its burial in 
the rural cemetery behind the church, attended by a 
company of kindred, neighbors and friends, on foct, 
while the bells tolled the years—fourscore and more-— 
of another of the Father’s children welcomed to the 
“many mansions.” oO. H. W. 


MRS. ELLA ROCKWOOD KNOWLTON 

In the death of Mrs. Ella Rockwood Knowlton at Marl- 
boro, N. H., Nov 6,a husband loses a faithful wife, the 
local Congregneena church a valved member. and a 
large circle of friends and acquaintances an associate 
noted in a marked way for ' er positive convictions and 
strong, conservative Christian character. She was the 
daughter of Samuel apd Malinda F. Rockwood and was 
born in Swanzey. N. H., si 
of fifteen who joined the Swanzey Congregational 
church Jan 1,187‘, only four of whom are now living. 
She always cherished a warm 2ffeciion for this church, 
endeared to her by many tender associations, and in her 
willlefta substantial expression of this affection Since 
c Marlboro seventeen years ag¢, she ha3 been 
Closely identified with the local chuch and has also 
en an active helper in the home and foreign mis- 
siona’y work of our denomination. She was a con- 
stant reader of The Congregationalist,a loyal Congres g1- 
tionalist and a me pe supporter of the evangelical faith, 
knowing full well what she believed and cleaving to it 
with intelligence, sincerity and stead‘astuess. 


activities by ill-health, whicb finally culmivated in the 
fatal malady that brought her to an untimely grave 

She leaves a husband, E!i B Knowiton of Marlboro 
N. H..and a brother. George H. Ruckwood, hieh school 
principal, Chicago. [ll., whose great consolation is that 
she fought a good fight, kept the faith a: d has gone to 
claim her crown. D. W. 








For ' 
many years she was se1ionsly handicapped in all her | 
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MESSRS. 
goods was never more attractive than now. 
articles from 50 cents to $50. 


Rheumatism 
Does not let go of you when 
you apply lotions or lini- 
ments. It simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get rid of it you 


Noyes BROTHERS’ display of fine 
Choice 





‘must correct the acid con- 


dition of the blood on which 
it depends. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 738. 
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Eminent Scholars Worked 29 Years 


to put the Scriptures into language so plain in every word and sentence that 
the meaning of the original writers could never be in doubt. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


which everybody, old and young, can easily read and understand 
without a dictionary or Bible Comnientary. 
all Sunday School Quarterlies because it is the plainest. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any style of the 


American Standard Revised Bibie you order. 0 
We sell direct where booksellers wili not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 


our 4o-page book, telling why the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample pages, bindings, etc., 
of the many styles issued. Send your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 39k East 18th St., New York 


The result is 


This text is used for 


Prices 35c. to $1800, according to 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 























Bachelor’s Chiffonniere or 
Dressing Cabinet—An ideal gift 
for man; compartments for every item 


of the wardrobe; mahogapny..... $55.00 


Misses’ Dresser, six drawers, large 
mirror; a charming present for a 


| 
| 
young lady; mahogany.......... $28.50 | 


Christmas Cheval 


Here is one of the finest possible realizations 
of a woman’s Christmas needs—a beautiful Ma- 
hogany Cheval Mirror, with full length beveled 
French plate glass and heavy frame and standards. 


The’ price is $25, 


Christmas gift. 


It makes a superb 


We have the most complete and attract- 
ive line of useful gifts ever displayed. 
"A is for your interest to examine them before 
FT making your selections. 


It 


Chafing Dish Cabinet, Mission 
} style, drawer, wide shelf, double 
doors; complete in every detail, 
$20.00 


Mahogany Piano Chair, ‘swivel 
| 7 and screw seat, stationary back; a 


Choice pattern...........ce.ceeees $13.00 


ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS DELIVERY SHOULD BE PLACED EARLY 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 

BACON, AARON §., Sylvia, Kan., to Gaylord and 
Twelve Mile. 

BALL, J. W., to Ulysses, Neb., in connection with 
work at the university. Accepts. 

BODWELL, CHAs. S., recently of Monson, Me., to 
Killingworth, Ct., for one year. Accepts, and is 
studying at Yale. 

BOSWORTH, ANTHONY R., Onarga, IIl., to Villa 
Ridge. Accepts. 

BUSWELL, JESSE, Glenwood, Minn., to Mantor- 
ville. Accepts. 

CasH, Wo. L., Painesville, 0., to First Ch., Savan- 
nah, Ga. Accepts, and is at work. 

CRAWFORD, CHAS. H., recently superintendent of 
the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, to Bloom- 
field, Neb. Accepts, and is at work. 

DAVIES, D. FLYNARB, Taylor, Pa., to Catasauqua. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

DEAKIN, SAM’L, to remain another year at Cowles, 
Neb. Accepts. 

ELMORE, CARL H., Union Sem., to assistant pas- 
torate at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

EvANS, DAN’L A., Wayland, O., to Olive, Union 
and Ridge, Ill. Accepts, and is at work. 

FERRIS, WALTER L., lately of Wheaton, IIl., to 
Reform Cb., Peking. 

FULLER, NATHAN E., Middletown, N. Y., to First 
Ch., Binghamton. Accepts. 

GRANT, FRED’K L., Northfield, Ct., to Plainville. 
Accepts. 

GREELEY, CLARENCE D., Chicago, Ill., to Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. Declines. 

GREEN, EVERETT E., pastor’s assistant, Westmin- 
ster Presb. Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to 
Geneva, O. 

GRINNELL, J. EMERSON, Monona, I[o., to Castana. 
Accepts. 

HERR, HORACE D., Ames, Io., to Humboldt. <Ac- 
cepts. 

HowIE, Rop’t, to Golden Prairie, Io. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

JENNINGS, ISAAC, First Presb. Ch., Elmira, N. Y., 
accepis call to First Ch., Bennington Center, Vt. 

MILLER, ALBERT C., Lebanon, S. D., to Pierre. 
Accepts. 

MIRICK, Epw. A., Duluth, Minn., to Lamberton. 
Accepts. 

MOHR, ALBERT G., Union Sem., to Borough Park 
Ch , Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ORTH, ANDREW P., Plainfield, Ill., to Oneida. 
Declines. 

PYLE, HEZEKIAH L , Watertown, N. Y., to Park- 
ville Ch., Brooklyn. 

PORTER, Epw. C., Watertown, Mass., to Saratoga 
Springs, N Y. 

PORTER, Rop’t, Williams Bay, Wis., accepts call 
to Cumberland. 

RICHARDS, HOWARD A. N., Barberton, O., to 
Huntsburg. 

ROBERTSON, ALBERT A., Rockwell, Io., accepts 
call to Oakland, and is at work. 

ROWELL, GEO. P., W. Glover, Vt., to Hampton, 
N. H. Accepts. 

SCHAUFFLER, HENRY P., Berlin, Ct., to Olivet 
Ch., New York, N. Y. Accepts. 

SECCOMBE, CHAS. H., Waterloo, Io., to superin- 
tendency of the Waterloo Chautauqua and Bible 
Institute. 

SPANSWICK, THOS. W., Staples, Minn., to North 
Branch. Accepts. 

STEMEN, JOHN A., Viroqua, Wis., to First Ch., 
Sedalia, Mo. Declines. 

SWERTFAGER, GEO. A., Morris, IIL, to Dodge 
Center, Minn. Accepts. 

WADE, J. C., to Waukegan, Ill. Accepts. 

WILSON, DAN’L E., Minneapolis, Minn., to Cass 
Lake. Accepts. 

WILKINS, HENRY J., Fontanelle, Io., to Manson. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BEERS, Rop’t W., i. Broadway Ch., Somerville, 
Mass., Nov. 22. Sermon, Rev. A. P. Fitch; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. L. Noyes, G. 8. Anderson, 
J. A. Higgons, R. G. Woodbridge and Drs. A. H. 
Plumb, J. L. Withrow and R. W. Wallace. 

CASH, Wo. L., o. and i. First Ch., Savannah, Ga., 
Nov. 19. Sermon, Dr. H. H. Proctor ; other parts, 
Rev. ‘Messrs. G. W. Moore, W. H. Holloway, C. S. 
Haynes, J. R. McLean and C. H. Claiborne. 

DAvIiEs, D. FLYNAB, i. Catasauqua, Pa., Nov. 28. 
Addresses, Rev. Messrs. W. C. Davies and F. T. 
Evans; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Jas. Williams, 
Ivor Thomas and Virgil Boyer. 

GRIFFITH, Wm. E., i. Plainview, Mian., Nov. 28. 
Sermon, Rev. C. H. Curtis; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. P. E. Thomas, 8S. T. Beatty, B. E. Green- 
way, G. L. Wilcox, S. J. Henderson and Dr. G. R. 
Merrill. 

Howlk, Rop’t, o. Golden, Io., Nov. 21. Sermon, 
Rev. W. J. Suckow; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
M. A. Breed, W. G. Ramsay, J. C. Stoddard and 
Dr. T. O. Douglass. 

MCCLANE, Wo. R., Oberlin Sem., o. International 
Falls, Minn. Sermon, Dr. G. R. Merrill; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. B. Beard and H. P. Fisher. 

SKERRETT, J. L., i. Woodstock, Can. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. K. Unsworth, E. D. Silcox, D. 8S. Ham- 
ilton, J. P. Gerrie, W. T. Gunn and F. B. Stevens. 
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TAFT, CLINTON J., o. p. East Side Ch., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Nov. 27. Sermon, Rev. J. N. Taft; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. D. Stowell, J. B. 
Richardson, H. A. Ottman, H. G. Crocker, C. M. 
Bartholomew and F. L. Bristol. 

VoOUCKX, JOHN, o. Bowmanville, Ill, Nov 21. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. A. B. Penniman, G. W. Col- 
man, A. W. Safford, J. S. Ainslie and Alex. Erick- 
son. 


Resignations 


MCGANN, W. T., St. Charles, Minn. 
McLEoD, Wo. T., Fosston, Minn. 
MILLER, ALBERT C., Lebanon, S. D. 


os) 
oo 


REED, MARION D., Humboldt, Io. 

SCHAUFFLER, HENRY P., Berlin, Ct., after seven 
years’ service. 

SEYMOUR, CHAS. R., associate pastor, Broadway 
Tabernacle Ch., New York, N. Y. 

SPANSWICK, THOS W., Staples, Minn. 

WILKINS, HENRY J., Fontanelle, Io., after six 
years’ service. 


Personals 


ARCHIBALD, ANDREW W., D. D., lately of Por- 
ter Cb., Brockton, Mass., has returned from a 
six months’ trip in the Orient and Europe, 
and is now at New Haven, Ct., his wife’s former 
home. He is occupied in settling the estates of 





ORTH, ANDREW P., Plainfield, Ill., after five years’ 
service. Continued on page 876, 


Scasonable China and Glass 


The Early Buyers of Christmas Gifts Secure 
the Best Choice and more Comfor: When Selecting 








We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some of the many items 
to be found in the several departments which are specially adapted for holi- 
day gifts, viz. : 

In the Glass Department will be seen | Gifts for Children 
the best examples of the American and 
Foreign Glass Makers. 


Doulton China, with Artistic Paint. 
ings of Nursery Rhymes Subjects 
and Mottoes; Plates, Mugs, Milk 
Tumblers, Bread and Milk Sets, Cups 
and Saucers, etc., costing from 5( cts. 
to $1 25. 
Also from Minton—Child s Bedroom 
Toilet Sets, with Decorations of Kit- 
tens, Roses, Puppies, etc. 
Plates and Bread and Milk Sets with 
Dinner Set Dept. Kate Greenaway Subjects. 
Full services, also Course Sets from We have put on sale many Dinner 
the famous Potteries of England,| Sets and Course Sets, desirable 
France and Germany ; also American shapes and decorations, to be 
Sets, many of which are stock pat-| closed out at one-third off, lowest 
terns, always readily matched. prices ever sold by us at retail. 


In our mark down sale we have the entire display of China and Glass 
bric-a-brac, to be seen in the three Art Rooms consisting in part of artistic 
plaques, framed and unframed, by famous artists in English, French and German 
potteries, also costly miniature paintings, costing from moderate values up to 
$150.00 each. Also vases, mantel ornaments, etc. All to be closed at one- 
third off lowest prices ever sold by us at retail. 

All the stock of China Umbrella and Cane Holders, from Minton, Doulton 
and Copeland, also all the Jardinieres and Pedestals, including the best examples 
of Chinese and Japanese potteries, at one-third off, which enables intending 
purchasers an opportunity to secure meritorious examples at exceptionally low 
values, many below cost. Most of the above were made to order for us. 

We have landed within the past two weeks by steamers ‘‘Saxonia” from 
Liverpool 15 packages, by the “ Amerika” (at N. Y) from Hamburg, 20 pack- 
ages, by the “Bulgaria” from Hamburg, 68 packages, the “Siberian” at San 
Franciso from Kobe, 12 packages, and by the “ Marquette” from Antwerp, 3 
packages, adding novelties to our stock embracing the newest things now seen 
in the best china shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 

In the series of Wedgwood Historical Plates we have added new subjects 
of famous buildings. Also Portrait Plates of celebrities. A halftone booklet 
will be given or mailed on request. 

Purchases made now can be shipped at dates desired. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 


In the general stock will be seen 
new designs of Ramikins and Stands, 
Macaroni or Souffle Dishes, Pudding 
Dishes and Stands, Hot Milk Jugs, 
Single dozens of rich Plates, Oyster 
Plates, China Guest Room Water 
Sets, etc. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and S)uth Station pass our doors 
N. B.—Our Wedgwood Tile Calendars for 1906 are now ready. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


In England and Scotland there are only 
seven Congregational churches with a mem 
bership over 1,000. The largest is Dr. R. F. 
Horton’s, Hampstead, London, with 1,234 
members. In the city of Brooklyn are six 
Congregational churches with over 1,000 mem- 
bers each, and three of these have each over 
2,000 members. 


When the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Paterson, N. J., was destroyed by fire in 1902, 
the congregation for the next two years found 
shelter in a Jewish synagogue kindly put at 
their disposal on Sundays. Last week the 
chance to make adequate acknowledgment of 
the courtesy shown by the Jews came, and 
the Presbyterian congregation raised $710 to 
send to the persecuted Jews of Russia. 


Archbishop Bruchesi of Montreal, Canada, 
warned his people last week not to attend the 
dramatic performances of Sarah Bernhardt. 
The character of her répertoire was his justi- 
fication. The Montreal Daily Witness how- 
ever calls attention to the fact that every seat 
in the theater was filled at the first perform 
ance of Sardou’s Sorceress, which is a terrific 
indictment of clericalism in the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and that a vast audience 
of representative French Canadian Catholics 
showed intense appreciation of the denuncia- 
tion of the clergy. 


The Chapman revival crusade in New Jersey 
seems to be making a decided impression upon 
thirty towns and cities. Meetings in factories, 
theaters and saloons supplement the regalar 
church services. No less than 3,000 workers 
are engaged in the effort, including, besides 
Dr. Chapman’s special band of evangelists, 
many local ministers and layman. Proces- 
sions both of adults and children in Newark, 
Paterson, Jersey City and Hoboken attract 
pub ic attention. We hope to have next week 
from our New Jersey correspondent a sober 
estimate of the results of the campaign thus 
far. 


Passive Resisters to the Education Act came 
from all parts of England to celebrate the 
third anniversary of that movement, Oct. 27, 
in the City Temple, London. Thirty men and 
one lone woman who had suffered impris- 
onment sat on the platform. Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell was chairman at one session and Dr. 
Clifford at another. It was shown that nearly 
twice as many summonses had been issued 
during the last year as the year before, and 
that while sixty persons had been imprisoned 
in 1904 the number had risen to 231 in 1905. 
Dr. Clifford declared that they were contend- 
ing for the elemental rights of British sub- 
jects—their right to govern themselves, free 
from the domination of bureaucrats, aristo- 
crats or “‘clericats.””’ Dr. Aked of Liverpool, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer and Rev. Silvester Horne 
were among the leaders of the meeting which 
was {ull of enthusiasm. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


AMEN 


Hasn’t the time come for the elimination of 
stunts in connection with college fraternity 
initiations? It seems impossible to indulge in 
the harmless and idiotic without degenerating 
into the tragic.—Journal of Education. 





In no field of activity, perhaps, is the law of 
demand and supply so hampered in its work- 
ings as in the bringing together of the man 
and the p'ace in the ministry. An exception 
to this statement is to be found in those 
churches, like the Methodist, which designate 
men to appointments by superior authority. 
Bat in most of the denominations the man 
has simply to flounder until he drifts into 
some port, congenial or otherwise, to be 
found out by experience.—Baltimore News. 
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Jordan Marsh Co. 


BOSTON 





REMEMBER We are never undersold. We guarantee the price of everything 








in New England. 


we sell to be as low or lower than the same article can be bought 


Just Received by Steamer ‘‘ Sachem ”’ 


100 Fine Silky Kazak Rugs 


at 50.00 


Annex—Fifth Floor 


Sizes, 4.6 to 6.6 ft. wide by 6.6 to 8.0 ft. long. 
All exceptional values—many of them worth 100.00 each. 


635 Shirvan Rugs 


Sizes, 3.6 to 4.0 ft. wide by 4.6 to 6.0 ft. long. 


Every one in perfect condition. 


Prices 


12.00, 15.00, 18.00, 20.00, 25.00, 35.00 


We carry the most complete line of Oriental Rugs in Boston. Our showing 
of large size far exceeds that of any other store. 

These Rugs were selected in Turkey by our own resident buyer and are 
fresh from the Boston Custom House—in ample season for Christmas display. 
They are as fine values as we’ve ever offered and recommend themselves as 


admirable holiday gifts. 


The Finest Christmas Present in the World. 


Special Christmas Display of 
American Made Rugs 


Annex—Fifth Floor 


Smyrna Rugs 
Sach well-known makes as Sloane’s Im- 
perial, Bromley’s Royal and Breslin 
Rugs. A better selected stock cannot be 
found in this or any other city. 


First Second 
Q ality Quality 
8x36. 8 es kt ce 8 1.00 


SUES 6 aa ce SS ee 1.25 
“Eo: rere 1.85 
S000). 2 ow 6 « so eee 2.25 
OGRE i. . es es a ee 3.50 
fb Gr er 
p< rere 


Axminster Rugs 
A heavy and durable rug, in Oriental 
desigas and colors. 
SOROS a eis oo Acs ss we 
6 Ci i a wi, 
jo) eee eae mer 





Bigelow Leamington Rugs 


Io plain and mottled effects, in soft rich 
colors, especially designed for chamber 
or bathroom use. 


Se eer ee 
, ti ee cere eee 
CN hs ne ee ae le a eee eee 
0 ee eer. 
BREUER 5) 6 terceine oS ce ths We) Re 


Wilton Rugs 

We have takena quantity of this popular 
grade of rug and marked them at prices 
which we know will be appreciated. 
Ry cp oy ea. Ye ces ty. ect va 
STE eles tu. ob $a oe wee 
ROMO. 6s Be a ees a i 
4. See ee 





& Shows 6000 beautiful gifts from .25ets to $25.000.00 in Jewe_, 
Diamonds, Silverwares, Watches and Art Goods. 

Write your name and address in coupon and mail to us. 

MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, x16 we 


B’way & Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


Catalog FREE 


400 Fifth Av., New York City, Address 
(Mail to either address) 














TOURS THROUGH THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO.— 
A party uoder the direction of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. takes its departure from Boston Feb. 
1, for a most comprehensive and attractive tour 
through Old Mexico. Another party, on the same 
date, will leave for the same grand round of travel 
through Mexico, with a supplementary visit to the 
Pacific Coast. These parties travel ia superb spe- 
cial trains of Pullman sleeping cars with a complete 
dining car service, assuring luxurious and comfort- 
able transit, while able conductors and interpreters 
attend to all the details. This is the twenty second 
season of these tours, and they have proved among 
the most popular enterprises of this company. Cir- 
culars giving all particulars will be mailed free to 
any address by the Raymond & Whitcomb Ov., 
306 Washington Street. Other tours are also an- 
nounced for California, Hawaii, Fiorida and Nassau, 
Europe and Oriental Lands. ; 





THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the fact 
that the word dyspepsia means literally bad cook, 
it will not be fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. It 
may not be fair for any to do that—let us hope so 
for the sake of the cook! The disease dyspepsia 
indicates a bad stomach, that is a weak stomach, 
rather than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach 
there is nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspep- 
sia, creates appetite, and makes eating the pleasure 
it should be. 





FrOR all kinds of Church and Sunday Scheel 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 

Boston or Chicago. ‘ 
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Dr. Dewey’s Evangel 


Rev. H. P. Dewey, D. D., of the Church of 
the Pilgrims was the third metropolitan leader 
to visit for a week some of the up-state 
churches. He went to Gloversville, Oswego, 
Canandaigua, Warsaw, Spencerport, meeting 
keen expectancy and enthusiasm, as did his 
colleagues, Drs. Lyman and Jefferson. The 
local newspapers and letters received from 
the pastors speak of the simplicity, direct- 
ness and rare persuasiveness of the preacher. 
His sweetness and light are born of a clear 
vision of the evangel of Jesus. His themes 
have been The Sting and the Cure, Sin and the 
Only Means of Salvation and Sanctification, 
Power from on High, The Minister’s Work, 
etc. One topic under discussion was the in- 
quiry as to the most effective human instru- 
ments to be employed in promoting a spiritual 
awakening in the rural churches. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion seemed to be against 
the employment of professional revivalists, 
and in favor of voluntary service rendered by 
exchanges between pastors of a given district. 
There was not a little disposition to criticise 
the present tendency to commercialize evan- 
gelistic endeavor. 

The Church of the Pilgrims did a graceful 
thing in writing to all the Congregational 
churches in the region Dr. Dewey visited, 
commending their pastor to the churches as a 
man of God with a message to be uttered not 
only on his own behalf, but on behalf of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, These letters were 
read in the pulpits the Sunday before Dr. 
Dewey arrived, and had much to do with the 
large attendance. This act of fellowship has 
the true flavor of apostolic times, and those 
who received the letters will perhaps remem- 
ber them more keenly as they read again New 
Testament history. At one of the evening 
services, a member of the entertaining church 
proposed a letter of response to the missive of 
greeting which had been sent by the Church 
of the Pilgrims to the churches included in the 
visitation. This letter was adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. The sp‘rit which characterized the 
proceeding is the power that must be utilized 
to make our Congregational “‘ rope of sand” a 
stancher bond. Church prayer meetings fol- 
lowing the visit have been used in remem- 
bering the thoughts of these gospel messen- 
gers. Fervency has developed in spirit and 
prayer. , 

To Oswego, Congregationalists came long 
distances, one minister traveling forty miles. 
Leading workers from other churches came in 
numbers, and also their pastors. Mr. Thorp 
writes that the sermon on Sin and Forgiveness 
was one of the most searching appeals he has 
ever heard. At Canandaigua seven towns 
were represented, and the little conference of 
ministers at the close was a heart-to-heart 
talk, in which the man of the city and the 
men of the country became a revelation to 
each other. 

Writes one: ‘*Congregational fellowship 
has been exquisitely and broadly illustrated. 
When you are ten miles from the railroad it 
means much to know that you are not forgot- 
ten, and to knowthat some one from Brooklyn 
eould find the village of A without an 
Indian guide. There has come a new pride 
and j»y in our name and work, and in our 
representative leaders. I hope that another 
year it will be possible for some of them to go 
to even smaller places, where the isolation is 
naturally greater.’ Is not this yearning a 
proof that the sacrifice of time and strength 
made by these city leaders and their churches 
is more than worth while? It is the call of 
the strong to bear the burdens of the weak. 
And the response is splendid; none can calcu- 
late the resalts in localities or upon individ- 
uals. Men who have fallen away from the 
church through intemperance, a church officer 
absent for years throuzh a bitter grievance, 
another seized by the distemper of Christian 
Science, have been led to feel that they must 
return. 

Writing to a friénd, Dr. Dewey says, ‘* Such 








instances as these may mean little, but I shall 
feel very grateful if I shall have been the 
means in any way of recovering a single man 
to his duty.’”’ Such is the spirit of humility 
ard service with which these leaders go forth 
amid the pressure of theirown work. Itis no 
ordinary event in the history of Congregation- 
alism in the state. SYDNEY. 





Woman's Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 1 


Mrs. F. J. Goodwin of Pawtucket presided. 
Miss Theresa Huntington told of work for 
“prides”? in Harpoot and elsewhere in Tur- 
key, and of a Kings’ Daughters Society which 
she and Miss Platt organized. Mrs. Capron 
called attention to the responsibility which 
rests with the executive committea of the 
Woman’s Board, in the decisions which they 
must make as to the appropriation of money, 
and the trial which comes in being obliged to 
refuse to supply so many needs, and gave an 
earnest call to prayer. 





Mr. Carnegie’s subventions of libraries and 
the like institutions in Scotland are raising 
the question there—and they may well here 
also—of the ethical effect of the gifts upon the 
Scotch people and Scotch character. Com- 
menting on William Watson’s recent remarks 
apropos of this issue in view of what he has 
seen in an English town recipient cf Mr. Car- 
negie’s money, the Scottish Review asks, 
**Do or do not these easily aquired subven- 
tions tend tg sap that spirit of self-help and 
sturdy independence which has been: Scot- 
land’s secret of-success in the past and is her 
best guarantee for the future?’’ 
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Invalids Can 
Earn Money 


You can stay in your sick- 
room and earn money —$5 
to $1000, perhaps more. 

The work is easy and 
pleasant, and there is no 
chance of not making 
money. We have done all 
the preiiminaries. The end 
and the reward are yours. 

There is more in it for 
well people; but enough in 
it for sick people to make 
it worth doing. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E54 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Publishers of 
Tue Laptes’ Home JouRNAL 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
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Santa Claus Invites You to Hurry to 
Toy Land—not much space here for detail. 


Just an invitation to come and bring the little folks 
along; and a great big word of Welcome. Santa 
Claus is at home to the boys and girls of Boston 
and vicinity. He wants to see every one of them 
before Christmas. If the children who come to 
see him are accompanied by adults he will give them a beautiful and 


interesting souvenir of the occasion. 


Once Again a Hearty Welcome 
























What They Ae 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
192 MICHIGAN AVE. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


How to Solve Them 
» PROF. AMOS R. WELLS 

Sample Chapters —“ How to Get Home Study”; “The Last Five 
Minutes ”; ““ What To Do with Backward Scholars”; “ What 
To Do with the Harder Lessons,” Etc. 

“Intensely practical,”’ says Bishop John H. Vincent. 

“The author is a genius in suggestive powers,” writes Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 

“No worker can read this volume without feeling its stimulating influence,” says Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


“*Its first chapter, ‘How To Get Home Study,’ is more than worth the price of the book.”” Rev. Rufus 
W. Mil 


ler. 297 Pages. Indexed. Cloth. Price, £1.00. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY .20 sovisron sr. 
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her parents, and has been preaching at Walling- 
ford, First Ch., New Britain, and other places. 
He holds himself in readiness to act as temporary 
supply for several months to come. 

SPRAGUE, F. M., Tampa, Fla , having been granted 
by Hampden Association of Massachusetts a let- 
ter of dismission to an association in Florida, and 
that assc ciation not including a sufficient number 
of churches to be recognized in the Year-Book, 
has returned his letter to the Hampden Associa- 
tion, which has reinstated him in membership. 


Dismissions 


Biss, LEON D., Great Barrington, Mass., Nov. 27. 
GREGORY, JAS.C., Gorham, Me., Nov. 23. 


Material Gain 


AURORA, NEB., Rey. A. E. Ricker. Corner stone 
of new $10,500 edifice laid Nov. 21, with ad- 
dress by Rev. W. H. Medlar. Ceremony was in 
charge of the Grand Lodge of the Masonic Order 
apd was gracefully and impressively executed. 

DWIGHT, ILL., Rev. W. J. Drew. Fine modern 
parsonage built. Cost, including lot, over $5,000. 

HARDWICK, MASS., Rev. Harlan Page. Remodeled 
vestry opened for services Nov. 19. The im- 
provements, which include a ladies’ parlor and 
two new furnaces, are paid for by the Women’s 
Aid Society. 

LINCOLN, NEB., Plymouth, Rev. C. H. Rogers. 
Committee appointed to arrange for remodeling 
and redecorating edifice. 

MELBOURNE, QUE., Rev. R. G. Watt. Burning of 
mortgage and notes totaling $3,580. 

MT. CARMEL, PA., Rev. William Williams. In- 
terior alterations and renovation, new furnace, 
carpet and electric fittings. 

WESTMINSTER, VT.—Women have equipped 
church with electric lights at cost of $150. 


Dedications 


BELMOND, lo., Rev. W. U. Parks. $10,000 house 
of worship, Nov. 12, with Dr. T. O. Douglass as 
chief speaker. He raised the $1,500 necessary 
to dedicate free of debt. A week of special serv- 
ices will follow. The building will be called the 
Sands Memorial, in honor of Rey. John D. Sands, 
its pastor emeritus. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., East Side.—$7,000 house of 
worship, Nov. 26, practically free of debt, with 
sermon by Rev. C. W. Shelton. Church numbers 
110, Rev. Clinton J. Taft, the pastor, was or- 
dained next day, with sermon by his uncle, Kev. 
J.N. Taft. 

Suggestive Features 


BRANDON, VT., Kev. F. L. Reynolds, new pastor. 
Service for old people and shut-ins. Of the large 
congregation, 39 were past threescore and ten, 
and the benediction was pronounced by a Wes- 
leyan minister over 100. Sermon topic, The Glory 
of Life’s October. 

EAST HARTFORD, Cr.—Prof. C. 8. Beardslee of 
Hartford Seminary gives four Sunday evening ad- 
dresses on Christ’s Leading Lines of Thought: 
Soul and Body, Aristocrat and Democrat, Ambi- 
tion and H umility, ard Equity and Charity. 

HARTFORD, CT., Fourth, Rev. H. H. Kelsey. Choir 
gave on a mcent Sunday evening Gaui’s cantata 
The Holy City. This impressive service sug- 
gested the possibility aud power of the best 
music in a people’s church. 

ME1HUEN, MAss., Rev. C. H. Oliphant. Meeting 
of Christian League of town, with addresses on 
Church Federation by ministers of four denomi 
nations. 

NEW BRITAIN, CtT., South.—The pastors, Dr. O. 8S. 
Davis and Rev. H.C. Ide, are giving a series of 
lectures, free to people of the city. Dr. Davis 
speaks on The Social Point of View, The Pilgrim 
Fathers in England and Holland, and In Florence 
with Romola. Mr. [de’s subjectsare: The Modern 
Knight Errant, Thomas Edward Brown, Manx- 
man and Poet, and Old-Time Parsons and School 
Masters. Several of the lectures are illustrated 
with stereopticon. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, MAss., Rev. S. B. Cooper. 
Concert by vested choir of 35 voices, trained by 
Prof. J. 8. R. Coy of Spencer. 

RANDOLPH, MAss., Rev. J. L. Sewall. At midweek 
meeting lectures on Church History, by the pas- 
tor; Endeavor Society studies Books of the Bible, 
using the Hazard-Fowler text-book ; Home Tourist 
Departme.t for mission study, uses Mrs. Lam- 
son’s text-book entitled, Incoming Multitudes; 
Sunday evening talks to lovers of baseball. In- 
teresting subjects in all these departments. An- 
niversary fair to raise money to repair edifice in 
celediation of 175th anniversary. 

SALEM, MAss., Crombie St., Dr. A. A. Berle. 
Thayer Club f. rmed, with thirty men as charter 
members. Named after Prof. J. Henry Thayer, 








Get it 
from your 
Druggist, 





former pastor and later professor at Andover and 
Harvard. Meets monthly. 

SMYRNA, N. Y., Rev. W. D. Eddy. Six days of 
festal services, with sermons and addresses by 
Rev. F. W. Raymond of Hamilton, Rev. A. V. 
Bliss of Utica and Prof. E. W. Goodhue of Col- 
gate University. Central theme, The Church of 
the Living God. Three collations and other 
social features promoted fellowship. 

SOUTHWICK, MaAss.—The men of the society lately 
gathered at the parsonage to make needed im- 
provements. 

SPOKANE, WN., Westminster, Dr. G. R. Wallace. 
Regular congregations crowd both Sunday serv- 
ices. In the morning men form fifty and in the 
evening fifty to seventy per cent. of those present. 
Sermons not designed to attract men more than 
women. For months more men have attended 
prayer meetings than women. 


Clubs 
NOVEMBER MEETINGS 

CRETE, NEB., at First Ch. Speaker, Mr. George 
W. Baldwin; topic, The Timber Resources of 
the Trans-Mississippi Region. 

EssEx, MASS., at Salem. Rev. Nicholas Van der 
Pyl and Rey. F. J. Libby on The Congregational 
Defection ae Ritualism. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Messrs. Don O. Shelton, Von 
Ogden Vogt ‘and Arthur H. Bradford on The Re- 
ligious Outlook for Young People. 


Pictures of Congregational 
History 


Seeing in the issue of 18 November a request 
for stereopticon slides illustrating early Cun- 
gregational history, I would say no such set 
of slides has ever been catalogued. There are 
about a dozen fine slides made from engrav- 
ings, probably all familiar pictures—The Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims, The Landing of 
the Pilgrims, First Sabbath in America, and 
such. These and information on the subject 
may be had of C. T. Milligan, 628 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. I have been coloring 
slides a number of years for a manufacturer 
who supplies dealers all over the country and 
am in a position to know. E. F. H. 





The report of the president of Smith College, 
just issued, is valuable for its discussion of 
the problems of matrimony and race suicide 
as affected by the higher education of women. 
President Seelye claims that no women are 
better fitted for maternity than educated 
women are. The report is valuable also for 
its discussion of the plan, which recurs every 
now and then in Massachusetts college towns, 
to tax college property. 
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Memorial 
Gifts 


HE MEMORIAL GIFT may take 

one cf several appropriate 
forms, allowing considerable lati- 
tude in matters of taste and 
‘expense, to those contemplating 
such expressions. {| Principal 
among these forms are the 


Stained Glass Window 
Bronze Tablet 
Baptismal Font 
Communion Set 
Pulpit 


{| To each of these subjects this 
Company has for a long period 
directed earnest attention, employ- 
ing artists and artisans of the 
highest abilities, —- men whose 
productions leave nothing to be 
desired. 


The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Sixth St., New York 

















COMMUNION SERVICES 
With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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_ Northern California 


The first Japanese Congregational church in 
America was organized by council in San Fran- 
cisco, Nov. 13. The preliminaries had been so 
carefully arranged under the guidance of Dr. Pond, 
the venerable superintendent of the California Chi- 
nese Mission, that no time was lost in corrections. 
Especially timely and helpful was the presence of 
Rev. H. Kozaki, president of the Association of 
Kumi-ai Churches in Japan. He has spent three 
weeks here, addressing American audiences and 
leading his countrymen in a series of meetings. 
With his help, the new church adopted the eccle- 
siastical principles and covenant commonly used 
by Congregational churches in Japan. These are 
brief and simple, but correct and comprehensive 
enough to satisfy the council. Another unusual 
feature was the presence on the council of Rev. 
Jee Gam and a lay delegate, representing the first 
Chinese Congregational church in America, organ- 
ized in San Francisco a year ago. 

The services of organization and recognition of the 
new church, held in the chapel of the First Church of 
San Francisco, were partly in English and partly in 
Japanese. Dr. J. K. McLean was moderator of 
the council, presided over the details of organiza- 
tion and welcomed the new church. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Kozaki and Dr. I. C. Meserve. 
Prayers were offered by Dr. Pond in English and 
Mr. Kozaki in Japanese. Five of the new mem- 
bers united on confession and were baptized by 
Mr. Kozaki. The others brought letters—four from 
Bethany Church, San Francisco, the rest from Con- 
gregational churches in Japan. The Lord’s Supper 
was presided over by the two Japanese pastors, 
Mr. Kozaki of Tokyo and Mr. Okubo of Oakland. 
The benediction was pronounced by the Chinese 
pastor, Mr. Jee Gam. All in all, the affair was one 
of the most significant international occurrences 
for many a day. 

The new church starts off with twenty members, 
excellent leaders and a great opportunity. San 
Francisco has about 10,000 Japanese, including 
five or six hundred: families, and in the state about 
60,000. The stream of immigration is continu dus. 
Many are to be permanent residents; many a6 al- 
ready real or nominal Christians. There are two 
other Japanese churches in San Francisco—a Pres- 
byterian and a Methodist. Work among these peo- 
ple is earnest and hopeful. Christian strategy re- 
quires its promotion. 


FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 


The Episcopal Convocation of San Francisco has 
just listened, by invitation, to an address by Dr. 
Guthrie, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
in favor of inter-denominational co-operation. A 
general and sympathetic discussion followed, which 
ended in the passage of a unanimous resolution re- 
questing the officers of the convocation to comuni- 
cate to Bishop Nichols the desire of the E piscopal 
clergy of the city to co-operate with the clergy of 
other evangelical denominations in common forms 
of church work. 

In Oakland, the evangelical churches are now 
putting into effect the thoroughgoing parochial sys- 
tem which the federation movement—notably in 
Great Britain—is developing. The city has been 
divided into parishes, each committed to the perma- 
nent custody of one church. A complete new cen- 
sus will be taken, and methods adopted for keeping 
the census up to date and leaving no families or 
persons neglected by the churches. 


CLASS IN SOCIAL ETHICS 


Such a class has been inaugurated in First 
Church, Oakland, under the leadership of one of 
the most efficient laymen of that or any church, 
Mr. Charles Z. Merritt. The class meets in the 
auditorium at the close of the morning service and 
welcomes all comers. Nothing could be more in 
point than such a study of the Scriptures in appli- 
cation to current life. Deep interest was mapi- 
fested from the beginning. The text-book is Pro- 
fessor Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion. An outline of sixteen lessons, prepared by 
the pastor (Rev. Charles R. Brown) to cover the 
volume, is here given in full, in the hope that it may 
catch some eyes that are watching for just this 
thing: 


The present emphasis on the social applications 
of the gospel. 

The relation of the Church to social problems. 

The viewpoint of Jesus in considering social ques- 
tions. 
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Elements of weakness in some of the current | ————- ——— 


social agitation. 

Family life under present conditions. 

The teaching ofjJesus touching} marriage and 
divorce. 

The domestic ideals of the gospel. 

The moral perils of great wealth. 

The Christian doctrine of property. 

The relation of the Christian Church to the care 
of the poor. 
GThe present demand for intelligent method in 
relief work. 

The present form of the industrial problem. 


What principles in the teaching of! Christ are | 


applicable to modern industrial conditions? 
Gospel teaching and current socialism. 


The necessity for the correlation of all social 


efforts. 
The true source of motive for social effort. 


E. T. EARL LECTURES AT BERKELEY 


Pacific Theological Seminary has secured Presi- 


dent Tucker of Dartmouth College as its annual | 
Earl lecturer for the current year. The lectures | 
will be delivered in March and April next, on the | 


subject, Modern Christianity. Dr. Tucker has al- 


ready visited this coast, and won a warm place in | 
its acquaintance and esteem. He will be welcomed | 


with enthusiasm by Dartmouth graduates and by 
all college and university circles, nor less by minis- 
ters and churches; and the Earl Lectureship in his 
hands will be sustained at its high level. 

As a special Earl lecturer, we shall have, just be- 
fore holidays, Prof. Samuel Satthianadhan of India, 
who will pause here a week on his homeward 


journey. He will find a cultured and interested | 
audience for his course on Indian Philosophical | 


Systems as Related to Christianity. 


Ahead of these two men will come Prof. R. G. 


Moulton of the University of Chicago. Under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Sunday School Commis- 
sion he will spend a month here, delivering courses 
of lectures in Berkeley, Oakland, San Francisco 
and other places. He will address the public meet- 


ing of our associated divinity schools on some topic 


in his field of Biblical literature. Lovers and teach- 
ers of the Bible anticipate a rich treat and lasting 
stimulus. Cc. 8. N. 

















FOR MEN 


Negligee Coats 
Students’ Study Coats 
English Dressing Jackets 
Smoking Jackets 

House and Office Coats 
Long Gowns and Wraps 


$6.50 to $50.00 


niaetgt 4 




















Studios. 


TIFFANY @) STUDIOS 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally | 
supervises the execution of all the me- | 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 








Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 























I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box. 


Sale Only in a Yellow Bex—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit pe mouth. Bristles 
Hole in handle and hook to hold i 


in irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. 


like our brush. 
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Aduits’ 86c. 
Youths’ 2c Children’s 26c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


booklet,"*Touth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO.. 23 Pine St... 
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The Oldest Congregational 
Church in America 


“The oldest Trinitarian Congregational church 
in America,” is the title which the Windsor, Ct., 
people proudly claim. The church was formed in 
Plymouth, E:g., in Mareb, 1630, as its original 
members were starting for the new country. Rev. 
John Warham was chosen pastor and Rev. Jobn 
Maverick teach r. They settled at Dorchester, but 
moved to Connecticut in 1635-36 when they heard 
the Indian stories of the rich land by the long river. 

So there has been a week-long celebration at 
Windsor (Nov. 19-26), and they call it the 275th 
anniversary. The exercises have been worthy of 
this ancient church and her birthday. Several Sun- 
days ago Rev. Roscoe Nelson began the prepara- 
tory program. It included part of a sermon which 
Rev. Thomas Hooker preached in Windsor in 1647, 
and two historical sermons on the times of the 
Puritans. 

Anniversary week opened with an address by 
the pastor on John Warham, and Prof. Waldo S. 
Pratt spoke on The Growth of Church Song since 
1630 Illustrations of the various forms of church 
music were given by congregation and choir. 

Tuesday evening there was a grand gathering of 
the first three churches, Wethersfield, Hartford and 
Windsor, the daughter and granddaughter churches, 
South Windsor, Simsbury, Bloomfield, Poquonock 
and Windsor Locks, and the other churches in that 
town. Our Puritan Inheritance was the theme of 
Rev. 0. H. Bronson; Rev. C. A. Jaquith numbered 
the Great Names of History, while Rey. G. L. Clark 
remembered The Unremembered. A lineal de- 
scendant of Thomas Hooker, Major E. W. Hooker 
of Hartford, told of The True Use of Our Ancestors. 
One evening was devoted to a service in memory of 
Rev. G. C. Wilson, pastor 1866-91, with addresses 
by Dr. E. P. Parker and Rev. E. W. Pond. The 
week was rounded out with two sermons by Prof. 
C. 8. Beard:lee of Hartford Seminary, a member of 
the church, upon The Church of Today, and by Rev. 
R. H_ Potter of Hartford on The Apostles’ Hope for 
the Church with a History. 

This is but a brief catalogue of the good things 
and great which helped our denominational pride 
and loyally. And yet the descendants of the Puri- 
tans have been reminded that such a history brings 
**not only echoes of glory, but a legacy of duty.”’ 
The place whereon the Puritan of today stands is 
holy ground—sacred with opportunity. This cele- 
bration is eloquent with prophecy that the new time 
will be worthy of the old. 7. ©. B. 


Gleaned at Fall Gatherings 


The churches of the Old Colony Conference (Mass.) 
have lost an honored official by the death of Rev. 
William Carruthers. Fur years he served as scribe 
and treasurer, so that he came to call the confer- 
ence ‘‘the child of his old age.’’ At the fall meet- 
ing the churches held a memorial service. Dr. 
Julien of New Bedford spoke tenderly as Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s pastor, while Rev. S. C. Bushnell jour 
neyed from Arlington to render his tribute as a 
lifelong friend. Others testified affectionately to 
the nobility and worth of the man whom they 
mourned. 

Two Old Colony pulpits have recently been filled. 
Rey. C. Julien Tuthill, formerly of Sanford, Me., 
has come to Mattapoisett, and Rev. Christian Groe- 
zinger of Bristol, N. H., is about to begin work at 
Wareham. These historic churches promise vigor- 
ous life and large usefulness under their energetic 
young pastors. Another young man, Rev. H. L. 
Brickett of Marion, succeeds Mr. Carruthers as 
scribe of the conference. 

Edgartown was favored during the summer with 
@ visit by the boys’ class of the Marlboro Sunday 
school and its teacher at that time, Rev. L. B. 
Goodrich. The party, pumbering thirteen, pitched 
their tents near the shore and passed ten days in 
outdoor sport. On Sunday they attended church 
and Suaoday school ina body. Mr. Goodrich thinks 
Edgartown peculiarly well adapted for such ap 
outing. Edgartown hopes that he will come again. 

M. 

Central East Association (11].) held its fall meet- 
ing with the enterprising little church at Tha wville, 
noted for its band of noble women, Mission Band, 
Junior Eudeavor Society. Their gifts to missions, 
for the size and resources of the church, have been 
unusually generous. Work among Children, Natu- 
ral Factors of Revival, Why 1 Believe the Bible Is 
God’s Word, The Sunday School, Psychology and 
the Sunday School Teacher were among topics dis- 
cussed. W. F. M. 

At the second annual meeting of the Florida 
Association (local) held at St. Petersburg, the 
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themes, Denominational Loyalty and The Only 
Practical Basis of Union among Denominations, 
called forth considerable discussion, emphasis being 
laid on the need of a truer spirit of loyalty toward 
our missionary organizations and the local church 
and on the wastefulness of the present competitive 
methods of church work. A scholarly and exhaust- 
ive discussion of Christian Socialism was presented 
by Rev. F. M. Sprague of Tampa. S¢. Petersburg 
has enlarged its house of worship and installed a 
fine organ, and Tampa is about to break ground 
for a fine new church building. J. W. 





Pastoral Transfers in Maine 
RETURNS TO HIS FIRST LOVE 


In a few months it will be twenty years since 
Rey. Arthur Smith, a graduate of Amherst and 
Andover, settled in his first pastorate over the old 
church of Scarboro, Me. After a pleasant pastor- 
ate of three years, Mr. Smith removed to South 
Freeport, in the same conference, where he re- 
mained nine years. Then followed a pastorate 
among New Hampshire hills, which has just closed 
that the pastor may accept a call to his old chufch 
at Searboro. A vacancy occurring in this chureh, 
the people turned to Mr. Smith, and, with neither 
candidating nor solicitation on his part, have given 
the hearty call which does credit alike to people 
and pastor. The new work began Dec. 1. 

BE. M. OC. 


INSTALLATION AT GORHAM, ME. 


The church in Gorham, Me., which has seen 
thrilling changes in state and church during its 
century and a half of existence, opened a new 
chapter in its history with the installation of Rev. 
Rollin T. Hack as pastor, Nov. 23. The council 
was called to advise both as to the dismissal of the 
previous pastor, Rev. J. C. Gregory, and the instal- 
lation of his successor. Dr. Smith Baker was mod- 
erator, and gave the address to the people, Mr. 
Hack’s work of several years in the Second Parish 
Church of Portland having demonstrated his ability 
and Christian character, the ceremony of examina- 
tion and the secret meeting of the council were 
omitted. The installation services in the evening 
were full of interest, all the participants being Port- 
land pastors except Dr. George Lewis of South 
Berwick, who preached the sermon. Mr. Hack 
comes to this new work in the prime of life, and 
under his leadership a bright and useful future may 
safely be predicted for the church. Cc. M. G. 





The New England Federation of Men’s 
Church Clubs desires to communicate with 
all organizations of men in all churches. 
This includes classes, clubs, leagues, unions, 
associations, brotherhoods, etc., exclusively 
of men. The mission of the federation is to 
promote every kind of work endeavoring to 
draw men to the church. If the president and 
secretary will send name and address at once 
to Rev. Parris T. Farwell, secretary of the 
federation, Wellesley Hills, Mass., they will 
receive federation literature of practical value. 








A DIMPLE MAKER, 


Find a child with dimples 
and chubby arms and legs 
and you find a healthy child. 
Find one with drawn face 
and poor, thin body and you 
see one that needs Scott's 
Emulsion. Your doctor will 
no doubt tell you the child is 
fat-starved—its food is not 
nourishing it. 

Nothing helps these thin, 
pale children like Scott’s 
Emulsion. It contains the 
very element of fat they need. 
It supplies them with a per- 
fect and quickly digested 
nourishment. Scott’s Emul- 
sion brings dimples‘ and ° 
rounded limbs. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Most Useful Gift 


for Man. 


FULL DESCRIPTION 
IN ALL MAGAZINES 
Sold by all leading Cutlery and 
Hardware dealers and dealers in 
gents’ fine toilet articles. 


Ask to see them, and for booklet, 
or write us. 


Gillette Sales Company 
Times Building, New York City. 


Gillette Sv 


NO HONING. 




















O MATTER in what part of the 

country, nor in how small a 
town you live, you may have a cos- 
tume that embodies the latest New 
York ideas. 


You do not have to bother with shopping, — 
ing, trying on, or the other worries that go with 
dressmaking We mail yon our Style Book and 
Samples free; you select the design and material 
which you refer, and we make the garmeut espe- 
— to order for you. 

Here is one of huudreds of letters that reach us 
every week: 

“ My suit came safely to hand vesterday. I am very 
much pleased with t It is well made and the whule 
appearance ts buth stylish and pretty 
Mrs.Wm_ A. Snelbaker, 521 Green Shy Philadelphia, Pa, 


Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


MADE TO ORDER 
Not Ready-Made 


$6 to $25 


We Guarantee to Fil You 
or Refund Your Money 


Our Style Book, sent 
free, explains how we 
can fit you by —_ and 
contains 14@ illustra- 
tions of the latest Winter ba 


sts les. 

We send with itsamples 
selected from our stock 
of over 400 of the new 
Winter materials. 


VISITING COSTUMES, 
-00 to $20 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 10 $25 


SEPARATE § _—— 
. -50 to $12 


RAIN COATS 
$9.75 to $20 


JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 


to$25 “SS — 

to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our new inter 
Style Book, showing the latest New York fash- 
ions, and containing simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly; also a Jarge assortment 
of Sumples of the Newest Materials. 

Send us your name aud address and simply say, 
“send me - Style Beok and Samples,’ 
and be sure mention whether you wish samples 
for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the 
colors you desire. 

wae today; you will receive them by return 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 17 yr, 
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SAVE MONEY ano 
SECURE COMFORT 


by purchasing at once a pair of 


WORTH 
te" SHOES 


SOLE... 
They weir long. They fit fine. They 
resist dampness and obviate colds. 
No other shoe begins to give so much’ 
foot comfort or satisfaction. For 
Roller Skating this shoe is unequalled. 
All we ask is for you to examine the shoes either in 


your own home or at vur store. If you cannot come to 
Boston, write today for our catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS €0., washington sx. 


Entrance 2 doers svuth Macullar Parker Co,’s. 
Up one flight. Take elevator. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
peng A ee Outfit Co. 

Rochester, N. Y- 


CHIME 
iN. ¥. 


MES 
The Olnese Best a Eaninped Bait vouste in Amerior. 
ella Made. 


Only Finest. Most Musically Toned 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


. OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi- ‘Annual Statement, January, 1905. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Banks and Trust Congues ae al, 042,689.43 

WER Mee cansasederncescoces ° ‘593,892. Ut 

United States Bonds.. 980,000.00 

State and City Bonds.. 





























EE MMs sce ccn nae penad can vacances nee’ 2,184,560.00 
Miscellaneous a as ae 285,840.00 
Railroad Stocks.. 7, rho 750.00 
Gas Stocks.......... 600.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stock $38, 1550.00 

a and Mortgages, ' being 1st lien on 
sentetueBachbd ous Vaevechecuce 81,700.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MBOUEE. 2 i. Sec chccicccucictesedescetiats 1,097,079.54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,708.51 


$19,417,329.53 


LIABILITIES. 


Cashs ORpetel «000 ccecccercestcccrecccoces %3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .............++. 7,210,566.00 
URGRIE LAGIUE. . dcsccccctccsnsececehesens 976,171.49 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for Taxes 
WOE RAPE. cccscedcccocccnsesccccccccecs 1,876,381 23 


$19,417,829 58 
8 10,376,321.23 





plus as regards uliag-beidoes 
BRIDGE @. SNOW, Presiden 
EMANUEL H. A. COR 
FREDERIO G tina. 7 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS. Secretary.” 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY etary. 
CLARENCE A. TODLUM. ‘Ant Beorelary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretarg. 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the “ Garden Spot,” agricul 
turally speaking, of North Missouri and Southern 
Iowa. 

Netting my investors from 5% 

to 6% clear of all. expenses. 

Interest and priacipal collected and remitted 
without costs of any kind. No better Investments 
in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss of a cent of 
interest or principal for a client, and no client has 
ever had to take a foot of land under foreclosure. 
If you have any sums from $200 up you want 
safely invested, write me today and mention this 
paper. 

B. H. BONFOEY Unionville, Mo. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth, Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Peev esident. 
L, Vice-Prest. 








Lawrence, Kansas 








THE mark-down at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
Co. in several departments enables intending buy- 
ers to secure desirable dinner sets, course sets, um- 
brella stands and bric-a-brac at exceptionally low 
values, prior to the removal of their stock to the 
new building, corner of Franklin and Hawley 
Streets in March. 
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Tested Methods of Church 


Administration 


EDWARD M. NOYES, NEWTON 
CENTER, MASS. 


BY REV. 


Life is of far more value than machinery, 
but the forms in which the organic life of 
the church expresses itself have much to do 
with its efficiency. Some of our progressive 
churches have been testing certain methods 
which can now be commended as tried and 
proved. 

One is the free-seat plan—no sittings sold, 
rented, or assigned, but all equally open to 
every worshiper. It is often feared to adopt 
this plan, lest families be divided, the sense of 
locality be lost, hym1-books and footstools be 
missed, and the revenue of the church be un- 
certain and insufficient. But it is found that, 
as a rule, people sit in the same seats, as they 
do in prayer meeting, families still keep to- 
gether and the church provides fo»tstools and 
hymn-bo ks for every pew. And the revenue 
from voluntary pledges is more s‘able and 
adequate than from pew rentals. There are 
infelicities in every method, but few who have 
adopted this would return tothe rental system. 

Another principle of great value is rotation 
in office, made imperative by the by-laws 
Pastor, clerk and treasurer alone are ex- 
cepted. In many of our churches a few able 
and willing men “run the church” year after 
year. The same man has been chairman of 
the finance committee of one of our largest 
suburban churches fortwenty:fiveyears. The 
new method provides that two deacons and 
two or more members of the business com- 
mittee shall retire every year, that none shall 
serve more than three successive years, and 
that no one is eligible for re election to any 
office until he has been eut of < ffic3 one year. 
The Sanday school superintendant, for in- 
stance, is chosen annually, and cannot serve 
more than three successive yeirs. A new 
man becomes chairman of the business c>m- 
mittee every year. A large number of the 
men of the church become familiar with its 
affairs and assume iu turn responsibility for 
their conduct. There is a constant accession 
of new life in all executivedepartments. New 
men and younger men are annually brought 
forward and developed into the efficient serv- 
ants of the church. 

A third plan is to secure action of the whole 
church as a nominating committee to select 
officers. A blank nomination ballot is mailed 
to every member with the notice of the annual 
meeting. A committee canvasses these as they 
are returned by mail or in the collection boxes, 
and interviews the men who receive the most 
votes. If they consent to serve, their names 
are printed on the regular ballot at the annual 
meeting. A man is more apt to take office if 
thus asked by the whole church. Nomina- 
tions are not made on the spur of the moment 
in a meeting called at the close of the prayer 
meeting and with few in attendance, nor bya 
small committee, but deliberately, thought- 
fally and prayerfully by the whole church. 
The large number of ballots returned shows 
a general interest on the part of members. 
The latent abilities of retiring members are 
often brought out by such a summons from 
the church to service, and admirable officers 
are found who would not have been thought 
of by a nominating committee. 

There is nothing especially novel in these 
methods. The third is a simple modification 
of the plan adopted by several of our large 
universities in nominating new members of 
the corporation. But they were in each case 
suggested primarily by business men, who 
apply business principles to church adminis- 
tration, and they have proved helpful in pro- 
moting the harmony and efficiency of the 
churches that have adopted them. E. M. N. 





Rev. G. G. Ware, Protestant Episcopal 
rector at Lead, S. D., has been indicted for 
complicity in land frauds on the Government. 
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5% Paid for 12 Years 


B tec y Industrial Savings and 








— Co. pa @ strong, pro- 
gressive, carefully managed 
Assets Eh institution, vo we mg 
ork Ranking Dept supervision 
$1,750,000 — ho Bayne ‘lent repu — for 

. reliability and prompt dealin: 
Surplus and Profits sbie bh handles savings ace counts 
rom all over the country, in- 

$150,000 ctuding those of prominent cler- 
gymen, professional and busi- 
ness men—and during 12 years 


has never paid less than 6%. 
Let us show you how we can 
handle your money to better 
advantage than most other 
barking institutions. 

We will pay 5% Per Year. 
Earnings reckoned for every 
day your money is left with us. 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial “avings and Loan Co. 
12 Times a ae New York 
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A Home Blessing 


Henry Ward Beecher was a 
constant advocate of sound life 
insurance. He taught his people 
never to expect Providence to do 
for them what they could do for 
themselves. 

Unquestionably one of the 
greatest home blessings is a 
policy in The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. It assures the 
perpetuation of the home and its 
comforts, to the family which 
otherwise might be homeless 
and shelterless. 

When a man is taken away 
from his family, he can leave 
them few blessings greater than 


A eng in 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. of America. 


Incorporated as a stock company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, py 





President. > Without 
& committing 
< myself to any 
Home Office : Sf action I shall 
s b : 
< e glad to receive 
NEWARK, ris) free, particulars and 
N. J. hy rates of Policies. 
\J 
> 
Ky, F 
< Di iccacasstessacentcnisesecseoiecémmee 
&% 
GMB wes ccrcscvescsesse céscecescee A ZE--+e+000 
Address 
Occupation...+..0+-+-esseeseesseseseeseseeees Depts De 














PERFECTLY HEALTHY people have pure, rich, 
waim, nouri-hing blood, good appetite and good 
digestion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives these, and 
thus it makes people healthy and keeps them, so. 
Get only Hood’s. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 
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Greater New York 


Metropolitan Congregationalism 


This eleven-syllabled title represents the 
newly published organ of the Extension So- 
ciety’s work in the greater city. The third 
issue is brimful of enthusiasm, and, what 
is more to the point, a catalogue of definite 
results, coupled with Dr. Jefferson’s con- 
cise article suggesting a million dollars per 
year as the lowest limit for normal local ex- 
tension work. Dr. Kent of Lewis Avenue 
Church, formerly secretary and superinten- 
dent, is now president. His superior knowl- 
edge of local conditions and long experience 
fit him eminently for his new position. Eight 
ministers and seven laymen form the director- 
ate. Every church in the conference is repre- 
sented in the Extension Society by one or 
more delegates. 

Never before has the society contributed to 
the erection of so many buildings as in the 
last six months, during which four churches 
have been made possible, involving an outlay 
of $8,000. Twenty-five thousand dollars are 
needed by May 1 tomeet immediate demands. 
The new Longwood Church in the Bronx must 
soon get a site of its own. Within two years 
land has increased in value nearly 200 per 
cent. The population of the Bronx has in- 
creased in six months by nearly 50,000. In 
the first eight months of 1905, plans for 1,628 
new buildings to cost $30,000,000 were filed. 
In two recent days plans were filed for build- 
ings to cost nearly $400,000. Almost all these 
are apartments for middle-class people. Even 
Bronx residents do not realize the tremendous 
activities now developing. A tour by leading 
laymen with power to raise money would en- 
able half a dozen strategic points to be seized. 


The Music in Life 


Rey. R. J. Goddard at Mount Vernon 
Heights has been conducting a series of Sun- 
day evening semi-musical services entitled, 
Striking Phases of Life. Topics include the 
Sailor’s Life, the Soldier’s, the Farmer’s, the 
Builder’s, the Missionary’s: ete. Each night’s 
theme is traced through the lives and songs of 
the different hymn-writers, the hymns being 
sung by the congregation. The church has 
been renovated within and without, and pas- 
tor and people look forward to the great op- 
portunities coming to their district as soon as 
the new Port Chester railroad is finished, 
when houses will be built by the score. 


Gains at Briarcliff Manor 


The little community established afew years 
ago upon a dairy farm by Mr. Walter W. Law 
has in ten years become a popular summer 
resort, a dairy farm of great reputation for its 
many products, a a of magnificent 





A BUSINESS FRIEND 


To be Counted on Under all Cir- 
cumstances. 


One of the bright business women of New 
York City who found that coffee was wreck- 
ing her nervous system, bringing on severe 
neuralgic attacks and making her ‘“‘ extremely 
irritable,’’ writes that she has found a stanch 
friend in Postum Food Coffee: 

“*T left off the old kind of coffee completely 
and entirely. This I found was easy to do, 
since Postum was pleasing to my palate from 
the beginning. Indeed all my family are with 
me in thinking it delicious when it is properly 
prepared—and by that I mean boiled long 
enough. 

‘*T have not had one single attack of neu- 
ralgia since I began to drink Postum some 
months ago, my nerves have become steady 
and the old annoying irritability has, thank 
Postum, passed away. I cannot withhold this 
acknowledgment, which is made in all sincere 
gratitude.””’ Namegiven by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
** The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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flowers, and a village of unusually artistic 
homes surrounded by millionaires’ parks. Not 
least among these is the beautiful Briarcliff 
Congregational Church, which Rev. Alexander 
MacColl has carefully built up and of which 
visitors carry away enthusiastic reports. De- 
spite the extension of the building seating 
120 more, audiences have already filled it. The 
parish is also extending north and south, five 
miles in each direction, so that Mr. MacColl 
has been obliged to obtain an assistant (from 
Union Seminary, according to the Westchester 
habit) in Mr. Carl H. Elmore, a graduate of 
Princeton University. Together they conduct 
Sunday schools and church services at Pocan- 
tico Hills to the south, and Millwood to the 
north. The Briarcliff Church is to benefit by 
the establishment of two more preparatory 
schools for young ladies, one of which when 
completed will have cost a quarter of a million. 
It succeeds the famous Porter School, formerly 
at Farmington, Ct., and already several scores 
of applications have had to be refused. The 
whole region is rapidly being covered with 
schools of all kinds, so that Briarcliff seems 
destined to become in one sense an educa- 
tional center. This is perhaps one reason 
why Mr. MacColl has declined repeated calls 
elsewhere. 


From Brooklyn to Tuckahoe 


Not far from Briarcliff we reach Tuckahoe, 
where Mr. Kephart obtained, almost free of 
cost except for transportation, the white 
marble for his beautiful edifice in the Bronx. 
Tuckahoe has a Union Church where Congre- 
gationalism is ascendant, and has just called 
Rev. Manfred P. Welcher, formerly an assist- 
ant to Dr. Kent at Lewis Avenue, and five 
years pastor at Parkville Church, Brooklyn, 
where he completed an unfinished edifice and 
arranged its dedication. Mr. Welcher is a 
graduate of Williams College and Union Semi- 
nary and author of a system for memorizing 
the books and great chapters of the Bible. 


A Teaching Pulpit plus a Lyceum 


Bedford Park Church grows stronger daily 
under the leadership of Rev. James W. Cool. 
During his pastorate of five years the member- 
ship has increased to 200, of whom 182 have been 
received since hecame. Mr. Cool retains the 
fervor developed in his Methodist pastorates 
and, while always evangelistic in his pulpit, 
has recognized the need of various church- 
adjancts to occupy the spare time of the chil- 
dren and young people. The Lyceum build- 
ing is open day and night for various sorts of 
physical and mental culture. Mr. Cool has 
been preaching series of sermons morning and 
evening, ten in each, entitled, The Pathway to 
Power and Salvation through Christ, which 
when completed will be dedicated to the mem- 
bers, nearly all of whom have entered the 
church through his work. The church is 
strongly self supporting and its financial re- 
sources are increasing. The general build- 
ing boom in the Bronx has not greatly af- 
fected Bedford Park, so that its progress is 
genuine. The opening of the subway through 
Bronx Park to West Farms will undoubtedly 
develop an increasing and permanent popula- 
tion that will advance the church’s prosperity. 


Across East River 


Rev. Thomas S. Braithwaite at Wantagh, 
has completed six years of successful service 
in this beautiful memorial edifice. In the next 
six years the plans for real estate development 
and multiplied transportation facilities, which 
center about Jamaica with a radias of about 
seven miles, will produce in Wantagh the 
homes and first-class residences for which it 
possesses attractive advantages. Mr. Braith- 
waite has met difficulties with courage and 
patience, doing a quiet work and being ad- 
mirably aided by his wife. The church pre- 
sented them with a silver set, and used the 
anniversary as an impetus to larger work. 
Eighteen young people are gathered in a c»m- 
municants’ class, waiting to unite with the 
church. SYDNEY. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure. Trial 


Package Mailed Free to All in 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 
cure if you go at it right. 

An operation with one knife is danger- 
ous, cruel, en and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be 
cured—painless, safe and in the privacy 
raf your own home—it is Pyramid Pile 

ure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature ‘of this 
great remedy and start you well on the 
way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and often one 
box cures. 

If the druggist tries to sell you some- 
thing just as good, it is because he makes 
more money on the substitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
aw until it is complete and perma- 
nen 

You can go right ahead with your work 
and be — and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug. Co., 9379 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and receive free by 
return mail the trial package in a plain 
wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the pri- 
vacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
for a free package. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Reche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Write today 








Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 
London, —, Wholesale of BK. Fougera & Co., 
Beekman St., N 


y LE PAGE'S GLUE “ES 
WORLD 
8 not set quickly like the old style “ns 
and has four times. the strength (O 
fj test, 1 in. sq. hard pine butt seared 
WW 1620 lbs. before parting). U by the best 
v4 mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
uable in household use, for Furniture, 
China, | vory, Books, Leather,and wherever 
ma strong a hesive is desired, 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
mailed for 12c. if ourdealer hasn’t our line, 
PASTE, 
CILACE, 
2 oz. size yo 44 Be. myc mail, 10c? 





5 
2 oz. size eile 5c. 


None genuine 
without 
This Label. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass, 











CHURCH 
go Cincianatl Bell Foundry et 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Be 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL co. ni 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reat 


and PEALS$ 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 


@cSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Ma. 
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2 genie were especially interested to see St. 
Abigail of the Pines, by the author of “ The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest,’’ because it was Mr. 
Knight’s first appearance in a new line of literary 
work—fiction. The publishers (the Pilgrim Press) 
are gratified at the instant recognition which the 
book has won for itself on its own merits, for it 
takes an unusual book to successfully follow an 
unusual book. The charm of its atmesphere and 
beauty of its style (not to speak of the story itself 
at all) mark “St. Abigail” as an extraordinary 
piece of work. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A New Pastor for New England Church 


Since the departure of President Mackenzie 
for Hartford two years ago, this important 
historic church has been pastorless and at 
times it has seemed as if it would be impos- 
sible for the people to unite in calling any one 
to its pulpit. But a young man, Mr. Horace 
B. Williams, a graduate from the seminary 
this year, engaged about eight months ago 
to lead the midweek prayer meetings and from 
time to time being asked to preach, so won affec- 
tion and confidence that he was unanimously 
invited to become the pastor, and by an eccle- 
siastical council which represented the Congre- 
gationalism of the city was, Nov. 24, ordained 
and installed. The paper of the candidate 
and his answers to questions were eminently 
satisfactory. The sermon was by President 
Mackenzie on The Call of God, and was rich in 
its use of Scripture and fall of pertinent illus- 
tration. The field is a difficult one in many 
respects and in many others one of great 
promise. Its problem is that of the down- 
town church surrounded by boarding houses 
and occupants of flats. At the same time it is 
the home of cultivated families that love the 
traditions of Congregationalism and appreci- 
ate the best sermon that the most scholarly 
and devoted minister can write. 

Mr. Williams was born in Canada and was 
trained as a Methodist, studying first in the 
Toronto University, then two years in the 
University of Chicago, and two years more in 
the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
then taking a theological course of three years 
in our Own seminary. Through his scholar- 
ship he won a fellowship which would have 
given him two or three years abroad. This 
he relinquished in order to accept the call of 
the New England Church. He has had con- 
siderable experience in preaching and in serv- 
ing various churches, and although less than 
thirty will undoubtedly in his work justify 
the confidence which this intelligent people 
repose in him. 

The Evangelistic Spirit among the Ministers 

That this spirit exists and is much in ear- 
nest was seen in the meetings held Monday 
afternoon and evening in the Warren Avenue 
Church. They took the place of the usual 
Monday morning gathering, and were well 
attended. The ladie: of the church served a 
bountiful lunch. The purpose was not only 








CHILDREN BUILT 


The Certain Way to Grow Healthy, 
Sturdy Children is by Intelli- 
gent Feeding. 

An Iowa mother tells of the naturally cor- 
rect instinct of her 5 year old boy. She says 
he thinks there is nothing equal to Grape-Nuts 

for breakfast. 

‘““When he was a little baby he was puny 
and pale, and to find the right food to properly 
nourish him was a difficult problem. When 
he got to be about 12 months old we commenced 
using Grape Nuts food in our family, and I 
began feeding him a little moistened with 
milk. We all liked Grape-Nuts, but he liked 
it especially well. 

“It agreed with him. He began to grow 
plump and rosy, and for years he has scarcely 
eaten a breakfast without a dish of Grape- 
Nuts, and he usually eats nothing else. He 
wants it and will take no substitute. He has 
never been sick and today is a remarkably 
robust child with a fine muscular development, 
and a quick active brain—by far the healthiest 
and strongest, even if he is the youngest, of 
my five children. 

** All this I attribute to his regular use of 
Grape-Nuts food.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





to deepen the desire for a real revival in the 
churches, and in the city as a whole, but to 
devise methods for securing this revival. The 
first step in the effort will be to get all the 
ministers together next Monday morning for 
consultation and prayer. It was the feeling 
of all that any successful work must begin in 
the individual church, that later it may be 
carried on by groups of churches, and later 
still perhaps by the aid of an evangelist from 
without. A committee was appointed to ar- 
range the work for the winter and to make 
such suggestions to the pastors as may be 
deemed wise. 

The interest among the laymen is quite as 
great as among the niinisters. The subjects 
discussed during the afternoon were: The 
place and power of organization; [he place 
and power of the Bible; The place and power 
of prayer. Emphasis was laid on the neces- 
sity of faithful study of the Bible, the con- 
stant use of it in expository preaching and the 
danger that comes to the churches from the 
general neglect of prayer. In the evening the 
subject was The place and power of man con- 
sidered, first as a member of the church and 
second as a minister. The meetings were 
indicative of a good feeling in the churches, 
but at the same time they made clear the diffi- 
culty which exists in so large a city of uniting 
churches so widely separated and so differently 
constituted in any single central work. The 
results secured will depend almost entirely 
upon the efforts and aims of individual min- 
isters. 


Gifts for the Jews 

Local gifts are rapidly approaching the hun- 
dred thousand dollar mark. Only small sums 
have been given outside Jewish circles. The 
Central Church through Dr. Gunsaulus has 
sent a check for $200 to the treasurer, and 
other churches have sent smaller sums. Mon- 
day was observed by the Jews of the city asa 
day of fasting and prayer for their brethren 
in Russia, and on Saturday they celebrated 
with addresses and gatherings in their syna- 
gogues the 250th anniversary of their arrival 
in this country. They spoke with gratitude 
of the privileges accorded them in this coun- 
try, and declared themselves American citi- 
zens in full sympathy with the spirit and 
hopes of the republic. As Rabbi Hirsch often 
says, they desire no other Palestine than that 
granted to them here. 


Traction Matters Once More 

These are the most important matters now 
before thecity. Substantial progress has been 
made in the discussion of plans for a franchise, 
for although the mayor and a few of his de- 


fenders still talk about immediate municipal | 
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ownership, it seems to be generally admitted | 


that this is out of the question, that on the 


whole the people do not desire it, but do de | 


sire improved service, and that a franchise | 


which shall protect the interests of the city 
and reserve for the city the privilege of pur- 
chase at stated periods be granted the present 
companies. The transportation company has 
perfected a bill proposing such a franchise for 
twenty years, but increasing the amount paid 
the city by 1.08 per cent. of the gross receipts 
above that proposed by the companies, i. ¢., 
4.08 per cent. for three years, 508 for two 
years, 8.08 for ten years and 11.08 for five 
years. This will increase, if the estimates are 
correct, the city’s income by rather more than 
$5,000,000, and will bring into its treasury dur- 
ing the life of the franchise more than $51 ,000,- 
000. The companies in order to put the roads 
in first-class condition and keep them so will 
have to expend according to expert testimony 
not less than $70,000,000.. This money they 
must borrow, and they ask the city to put 
them into a condition where they can use their 
credit to the best advantage. The mayor’s 
friends are also at work on a bill for imme- 
diate ownership, which they are anxious to 
have submitted to the voters in the spring, at 
the same time with the proposed franchise. 
Chicajzo, Dec. 2. FRANKLIN. 
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A GREAT PHYSIOLOGIST 


Once Said That the Way to Keep the 
Stomach Healthy is to Exercise It. 





Bat He Did Not Tell How to Make It Healthy. 


The muscles of the body can be de- 
veloped by exercise until their strength 
has increased manifold, and a proper 
amount of training each day will accom- 
plish this result, but it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether you can increase the digestive 
powers of the stomach by eating indiges- 
tible food in order to force it to work. 

Nature has furnished us all with a per- 
fect set of organs, and if they are not 
abused they will attend to the business 
required of them. They need no abnor- 
mal strength. 

There is a limit to the weight a man 
can lift, and there is also a limit to what 
the stomach can do. 

The cause of dyspepsia, indigestion and 
many similar diseases is that the stomach 
has been exercised too much and it is 
tired or worn out. Not exercise but rest 
is what it needs. 

To take something into the stomach 
that will relieve it from its work for a 
short time—something to digest the food 
—will give ita rest and allow it time to 
regain its strength. 

he proper aid to the digestive organs 
is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which cure 
dyspepsia, indigestion, gas on the stomach 
and bowels, heartburn, palpitation of the 
heait, and all stomach diseases. 

Rest and invigoration is what the stom- 
ach gets when you use Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, for one grain of the active prin- 
ciple in them is suflicient to digest 3,000 
grains of food. 

The Tablets increase the flow of gastric 
juice, and prevent fermentation, acidity 
and sour eructions. 

Do not attempt to starve out dyspepsia. 
You need all your strength. 

The common sense method is to digest 
the food for the stomach and give it a 
rest. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not make 
the cure, but enable the organs to throw 
off unhealthy conditions. 

Perfect digestion means perfect health, 
for under these conditions only do the 
different organs of the body work right 
and receive the building-up material found 
in pure blood. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a natural 
remedy and are a specific for stomach 
—* The ablest physicians prescribe 
them. 

The Tablets are pleasant to the taste, 
and are composed of fruit and vegetable 
extracts, golden seal and pepsin. 

At all drug stores—50 cents per package. 








/Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reascens: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘repeats.”’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 











* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy py 


IBLAIR’S PILLS 


Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS. or 98 Hoary 8t,, Brook! tA 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Habits Cured. Sanatorium 

Established 1875. Thousands 

having failed elsewhere 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Correction and a Criticism 


In The Congregationalist for Oct. 21 it was 
stated that the Maine State Conference voted 
to have at its next meeting one session from 
which laymen would be excluded, and where 
the clergymen could speak freely. 

This isa mistake. No such rule was adopted. 
This would have required a two-thirds vote. 
It was distinctly stated and understood at the 
time, that no formal action was being taken, 
but that those present were simply asked to 
say how they liked the idea of including in 
the program an hour for ministers especially. 
The committee of arrangements for next year 
are bound by a rule to include in the program 
space for the reception of fraternal delegates 
and of new ministers; but they will do as they 
think best about arranging for a ministers’ 
meeting. 

Certainly the ministers’ meeting at Gardiner 
was not a success as such. There were three 
most excellent papers, and a stirring address; 
but the ministers were not by themselves, lay- 
men and laywomen being in evidence, and 
there was no opportunity for a discussion of 
parish problems, or for quiet meditation and 
prayer. It may be said of the entire confer- 
ence that while the sermons and addresses 
were all admirable, there was, from beginning 
to end, no opportunity whatever for that free 
and informal discussion in which Congrega- 
tionalists are supposed to delight. c. D. c. 


Another Fitting Text 


In the issue of The Congregationalist for 
Oct. 7 on page 476 you say, ‘* There is nothing 
like having an appropriate text for a special 
occasion.”’ During my summer vacation this 
year | was asked to supply one Sunday for a 
church among the Connec‘icut hills (Wood- 
bury). Inthe evening while conversing with 
guests at the hotel, the landlady, who was a | 
member of the church, said: *‘ We have a new 
pastor coming the first Sunday in September. 
Oar Sunday school superintendent is fresh to 
his work, having only just been elected. Our 
organist married and le/t the town, so we have 
a fresh player; while our janitor thought he 
had served long enough, so he resigned and | 
another has been put in his place.’’ It then 
dawned upon my mind that without knowing 
anything of tiese numerous changes, I had 
preached from the text, ‘‘ Behold, [ make all 
things new.” 


Muskegon, Mich. FRANK BLOMFIELD. 


About “Evangelism” 


It would indeed be well if business men 
would put large sums into the work of the 
gospel, following their methods of extending 
their private enterprises: but this is far from 





proving that ‘“‘evangelism’’ is the most pay- 
ing method of such extension. In some cities 
an evangelist for three weeks’ work has re- 
eeived more than the pastor has for his fifty 
weeks’ work. This fact might be hailed with 
satisfaction by every one where the visitor has 
accomplished what the resident has been un- 
able to do. But this is not always the case. 
The most advantageous use for funds devoted 
to religious work is the year around use. This 
surely is a business principle. 

The silent implication of all ‘‘ special effort ”’ 
is that the church is not proclaiming the gospel 
fifty, one hundred, and a hundred and fifty 
times a year. It is in this daily effort, so pro- 
saic that it does not ‘‘attract capital,’’ where 
more funds may be placed with real and per- 
manent enlargement of Christian influence. 
Think of a church paying hundreds of dollars 
for the flitting fervor of the especial effort, and 








**The Original” 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the 
Civil War Veteran are old friends.” The Eagle 
Brand is still the standard. It is sold by all first- 
class grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


too poor to pay for an especially trained man 
to oversee the Sunday school instruction of its 
young people! 

Groton, Ct. F. S. Hype. 


American Pastors. and the Torrey- 
Alexander Mission 


Our observation of the spirit, methods and 
results of the Torrey- Alexander Mission dar- 
ing our recent visits in Great Britain is such 
as to lead us to recommend that our churches 
thoroughly acquaint themselves with its na- 
ture before giving it a central place in our 
evangelistic effort. 

REUEN THOMAS. 
S. PaRKES CADMAN, 
H. C. MESERVE. 
C. S. MACFARLAND. 





The Whisky Trust and the Sugar Trust 
are fighting. This recalls Zeno, who, accord- 
ing to Piutarch, started the doctrine ‘‘ that 
knavery is the best defense against knavery,” 
and that other proverb, ‘‘ Set a thief to catch 
a thief.’’ 











goon WfAl\\ 
SS Only Direct C 
= All-Water Route 
Between 


| New York, Boston ana 
| Charleston, S. C. 
| Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and In- 
termediate Landings 
| The ** Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route be- 
| tween NEW YorK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
} and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLESTON, 8. 


| C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection forall points South and Southwest 


Fast Modern Steamships 
} and Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


/ WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
| 19 State Street, New York 
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RAYMON D ano , 
WH ircome's 1 OU RS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston February 1, in an 
Elegant Train of Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
for a Grand Tour through the Southern States and 


MEXICO 


Also, on same date, a party for Mexico and California. 
TOUR G, 
for California, a trip of 60 Days, January 9 





Other tours to California, Florida, Nassau, Hawaiian 
Islands, Oriental Lands, and Europe. 


Railread and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Ge Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 
306 Washington Street, next Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Sq., New York, 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RY 


SHORTEST LINE 
THROUGH TRAINS WITHOUT CHANGE 





am Florida a 
nae SOUTHWEST 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


PINEHURST CAMDEN 
JACKSONVILLE 
And All Florida Resorts 
NASSAU HAVANA 


Also BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


Direct connection from New England points 
at New York and Washington. Tourists’ 
tickets now on sale at reduced rates via all- 
rail or steamer and rail, allowing stop-over 
piivileges. 

Booklets on winter resorts and schedules 
of trains, reservations, etc., of 


CHAS. L. LONGSDORF 
N. E. P. A. 


360 Washington St., 
Boston 


C. B. RYAN 
G. P. A. 


Portsmouth, Va. 











Train Inspection 
On the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 


At every division terminal all Lake Shore trains are inspected with the 
greatest care by a corps of skilled inspectors. 
until every portion of it has undergone a most rigid examination for any de- 


fective part or place. 


The clang of the hammer on the wheel, the flare of the torch 
out the dark places beneath the car are 


familiar objects to Lake Shore travel- 
ers, but few understand the exact- 
ing requirements of train inspec- 
tion or the added safety it brings. 

Night and day this unceasing 
watchfulness goes on. 

There is nothing superior in 
America in travel facilities to 
those afforded by the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. 4 

For information about 
your travel matters, ad- 
dress the undersigned. 
DALY 


1 F. ‘ 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ill, 


A . a t, 
General Passenger Agen 
Cleveland, O, 











No train is permitted to leave 






searching 
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Looking Westward 


BY REV. CHARLES ADDISON NORTHRUP 
Secretary for Systematic Beneficence, Norwich, Ct. 


Having spent the first year of my official 
life mostly in New England, where I lifted 
up my voice well-nigh one hundred times in 
behalf of systematic beneficence, I decided to 
begin the second year by crossing the Hudson 
and casually scanning the Congregationalism 
of the older West. So in March and April I 
visited three local conferences in New York, 
and in May addressed the State Meetings of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois-and Michigan, besides 
speaking in a number of churches. 

Evidences of material prosperity seemed to 
carry with them promise of spiritual fruitfal- 
ness, and I saw no reason why these older 
states should not begin at once, in good ear- 
nest, to place themselves alongside the New 
England churches in the extent of their mis- 
sionary giving. Manifestly, there are abun- 
dant streams of revenue in their rock, if only 
one could be found to strike it hard enough. 
The frequent collocation of Evangelism and 
Beneficence in programs and addresses and 
the appointment, here and there, of single 
committees to further both of these interests 
seemed to have much meaning for the further- 
ance of the gospel. 

To one who has spent most of his ministe- 
rial life in New Eogland, and nearly twenty 
years of it in a church dating its existence 
from 1660, whose highest ambition is to hold 
its own and help build up other churches, it 
was strange and almost bewildering to address 
fall congregations worshiping in chapels, ad- 
joining which were good corner lots, already 
in possession, waiting for the church build- 
ing. The hopefulness and self-reliance mani- 
fested by these (now) small churches and 
the certainty that many of them will become 
strong leaders in city, state and nation make 
it important that here, at least, systematic 
beneficence should be preached and cultivated. 

I am not ashamed to confess that I was well 
received by the brethren of the churches, and 
that my message was apparently welcome. 
There is reason to believe that some lasting 
results will emerge. And I came home wish- 
ing that I could spend several months in 
those same states, wishing, too, that there 
were others besides myself who were free to 
carry on this beneficent agitation in different 
parts of the country; and after thinking it 
over I felt sure that, if all pastors were l ke 
some pastors whom I have met, no spec‘al 
secretary or secretaries for systematic beneti 
cence would b2 needed; and then I dreamed 
that I was called to address the students in 
our theological seminaries on Charch Fi 
nances, by way of hastening the good, glad 
day when there shall be no more secretaries! 


The Month in Canada 


Of Missionary Interest 

The foreign field has been prominently at the 
front through the homecoming of several mission- 
aries. Rev. and Mrs. Walter Currie of Chisamba, 
Afric1, are at Toronto; Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Wvod- 
ley of Calcutta, India, at Montreal; and Rev. aud 
Mrs. F. B. Stevens of the China [nland Mission at 
London. The Curries will remain at home for some- 
time. Mr. Woodley will return to Calcutta about 
the New Year to take the presidency of the college 
where he has hitherto been professor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevens wilkmake London their headquarters, 
and serve all denominations along missionary lines. 
Dr. F. O. Gilbort of Rolling River, Manitoba, is 
mentioned in connection with the medical work at 
Chisamba, and his selection would be a fine appoint- 
ment. 


From Many Points 

Contributions are being received for a public 
monument to the Congregational philanthropist, 
Mr. Charles Alexander, whose death was recently 
noted in The Congregationalist. 1n the celebration 
of the Diamond Jubilee of The Witness, Montreal, 
a@ worthy Congregational journalist is being hon- 
ored, Mr. J. R. Dougall, editor aud proprietor. 





More Public Affairs » 


In view of the Dominion Government’s policy on 
the school question in the newly incorporated 
western provinces, great interest centered on the 
Alberta election, which resulted in a great Liberal 
sweep, only one Conservative being returned to the | 
legislature. It is believed that the Saskatchewan 
elections, Dec. 23, will give a like verdict, though 
perhaps not so decisive. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
therefore nothing to fear, so far as the West is con- 
cerned, At this writing, six by-elections are being | 
held for the Dominion House, and should the Liber- | 
als be returned, the school question will not have | 
aroused public sentiment in the East as many ex- 


pected. J. P. G. 


HOTEL OXFORD 


Copley Square, Boston 











American Plan 
European Plan - - 


$3 per day and up 
$1 per day and up | 


In the immediate neighborhood of all the Back Bay 
Churches, Public Library, Art Museum and 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


E. C. STIMPSON, Manager | 


Returning from 
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A Map of Europe 


outlining in detail the best itineraries 


FOR TRAVELERS . 


and containing helpful suggestions as to 


the best way of seeing the best in Europe. 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


A postal card will bring it. 
Bureau of University Travel 


Dept. A, 201 Clarendon Street 


Boston 
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California 


See that your ticket reads via the Shasta-Northern Pacific 
Route, through the Great Puget Sound Country, with its beau- 
tiful cities and wonderful natural wealth. See the great irri- 


gated districts. 
Alaska. 


Only a short trip from Seattle or Tacoma to 


Take advantage of liberal stopover privileges and tour the 
Yellowstone National Park—America’s Wonderland, a land 
of weird phenomena and magnificent scenic attractions. By 
four-horse coach over 143 miles of sprinkled roadway. : 


Excellent hotels with every modern comfort. 


the very heart of the Rocky 
of a Western tour. 


The Great Transcontinental 


A sojourn in 
Mountains is the fitting end 


Comfort all the way, if you travel via 


Highway , 
Northern Pacific Railway ! 


From the Pacific Northwest to St. Paul and Minneapolis ib 


Send for 
Wonderland 1905 
Six Cents 





A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (',) GRAND” | 


Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. 





It occupies practically no more space than an 
Upright. It costs no more than the large Upright. 
It weighs less than the larger Uprights. It is a more 
artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. It has all 
the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. It 
can be moved through stairways and spaces smaller 


than will admit even the small Uprights. 


case’ CHICKERING & SONS 


813 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Masf 


Established 
1823 





Rub 
yey 
Soak 


Woolens 


All Woolens 


COARSE or FINE—RUGS and CARPETS to 
most DELICATE Flannels LAST longer— | 
LOOK better—FEEL better—ARE better— | 
SOFTER—FLUFFIERUNSHRUNKEN if 
washed with PEARLINE in Pearline’s Way. 
PROOF: More millions are using PEARLINE than 


ever before. 


A child can do the work. 


-Its Mostly Rinsing 











North. South. East. 
At Home—Abroa 


F LONG S 


hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “ America’s Home Piano.” 











Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER. Dept. P. 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST., 


NEW YORK 























E.T. Slattery Co. 


MAKE SPECIAL MENTION 
OF THEIR IMPORTED NOVELTIES FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FRENCH JEWELRY 
LEATHER GOODS 
HANDKERCHIEFS and 
REAL LACE FANS 
FRENCH NECKWEAR 
SHELL COMBS 

CUT STEEL BELTS 
FANCY ARTICLES 
FINE FURS 

FUR LINED COATS 





154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston 




















